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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

—— receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 





ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, paring been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tur Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 premeer Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tux Reaper, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of Tuk Reaper. Annual Subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S 

COLLEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S. 
will commence a COURSE OF LECTURES, on FRIDAY 
MORNING, APRIL 28th, at Nine o’clock, having especial refer- 
ence to the application of Grotocy to Enermreerinc, Muxixe, 
Acricvuiture, and Arcuitrecrure. The Lectures will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 


hour. Fee, 1l, 11s. 6d, 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








R. TYNDALL, F.R.S., will commence a 
COURSE of THIRTY LECTURES on “ MAGNETISM, 
ELECTRICITY, SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT,” on MONDAY 
the Ist MAY, at Two o'clock, at the ROYAL SCHOOL OF 
MINES, Jermyn Street; to be continued on every week-day 
but Saturday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, 31. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





4 EMORY and LANGUAGE. — 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Dr. EDWARD 
PICK will deliver a COURSE of SIX LECTURES on his New 
and Natural Method of Facilitating the Acquirement of Know- 
ledge, on TUESDAY, the 2nd of MAY, and subsequent Tues- 
days, at Four o’clock, The First Introductory Lectures, to 
which Ladies will be admitted, will be Free. Fee for the Course, 
Half-a-Guinea. 

Tickets and Syllabus may be had at the Office of the College. 


JOHN R. SEELEY, M.A., Doan of the Faculty 
of Arts and Laws. 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 





RITISH MUSEUM. — The BRITISH 
MUSEUM will be closed on the ist, and re-opened on the 
8th MAY. No Visitor can possibly be admitted from the Ist 
to the 6th May inclusive. 
A, PANIZZI, 


Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, April 26, 1865. . = 
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RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL. 
THE TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PIC. 
TURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French and 
—— IS NOW OPEN Admission, 1s. Cata- 
ogue, 6 


HE PRESS—WANTED, a good SHORT- 

HAND REPORTER, and SUB-EDITOR for a daily News- 
paper in the West of England, ond who has had experience on a 
daily paper, and is well capable of performing the duties of a 
Sub-Editor will be preferred.—State particulars of previous 
engagements, age, salary required, &c., to O. B., care of Mr. 
Vickers, 2, Cowpers Court, Cornhill, London. 








\ ETEORITES.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 

a Unique and Rich COLLECTION of METEORIC 
SPECIMENS, in beautiful order, and containing Examples only 
to be seen in the Collection of the Imperial Museum at Vienna, 
and in that of the British Museum. There are specimens, 
5 ame singly or in duplicate, 138 Stone-falls, 13 Siderolites, 
72 Irons ; Total, 224 separate Falls and Localities. Their weight 
is over 24,000 grammes, or nearly 900 oz. avoirdupois. Price 
600! ; being at the rate of little more than half the price usually 
paid by weight for Meteorites; while fully one-third of the 


specimens may be said to be purchasable at no — or as 
never in the market.—Apply, y Post, to R. P. Gree, Esq., 
F.G.8., Outwood Lodge, wich, near Manchester. i 


N.B. A 
one ae eae Catalogue of the Collect‘on will be forwarded 





OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the Corporation will be held at the ALBION TAVERN, 
Aldersgate Street, on WEDNESDAY, the 10th of MAY, his 
Grace THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK in the Chair. 





STEWARDS. 


Frepericx Locker, Ese. 

ALEXANDER Micuirz, Esa. 

Cuartes Epwarp Mvpir, 
Esa. 

Freperic Ovvry, Esq, F.S.A, 

J. Bertranp Payne, Ese. 

Lev. Proressor E, H, Pivwp- 


W. H. Asnuvrst, Esa. 

Joun Barry, Ese, Q.C. 

Rev. Epwarp Baxsrox, M.A. 

Rey. E. W. Benson, M.A. 

Henry G. Bou, Esa. 

Bensamixn) Bonn CapBeLuL 
Ese., M.A., F.R.S. 


Rient Rev. toe Lorp Bisnor tre, M.A. * 
» gt . . 
or CaRLIsLe. Tos. Henry Auten Pornper, 
Grorce Cuarter, Esq. Esq, M.A. 


Ven. Arncupzacon Cureton. 
James Cuiay, Esa, M.P. 


Witutram H. Rimeway, Ese. 
Ricut Rev. tax Lorp Bisnor 





Rev. H, O, Coxe, M.A. or Rirox. 
Rev. Groce Currey, D.D. | Ronenr P. Rovrrut, Ese, 
Dr. Davneny, F.R.S. Q.C., MLA. 


G. Gitserr Scort, Ese., R.A. 

Bens. Scort, Ese., F.R.A.S., 
CHAMBERLAIN OF LonpDon. 

Ricur Hoy. tue Ear. or 
SHEFFIELD. 

Rev. Canon Surruey, D.D. 

Dr. Wittram Saitrn, LL.D. 

| Samvet Spatprve, Esa. 

Joseru Somes, Ese., M.P. 

| Ricur How. Lorp Viscornt 

| STRANGFORD. 

| Rev. Epwarp Taurine, M.A. 

Rev. Joseru Francis Turvrr, 
M.A. 
| 


Rey. James Davies, M.A,, of | 
Moor Court. 


Rev. Avex. J. D. D’Onsay, | 
B.D. 


Rey. Atrrep Garry, D.D. 

Grorce Gopwiy, Esq., F.R.S. 

Orro Go.tpscumipr, Esq, 

Greorce J. Giscnen, Esa, 
M.P. 


Vex. Lorp Antnur Henvey. 
Rev. Huserr Antuvr Howpen, 
L. 


Rev. Prorgssor Jaconson, 
D.D. 
Rev. W. Basrt Jones, M.A. 


Ricut Rey. toe Lorp Bisxop | 3 
or KILLaLor. | Joun Titvearp, Ese, Jun. 


Most Noste trax Marquess | M. Arminivs Vampery. 
or Lanspowne. | J. Procror Brown-W estHueAD, 
| 


F. Wyatt Trvuscort, Esa. 


Cuotme.er Avsren Leron, Ese., M.P. 
Ese. Hox. axp very Rev. 
Rev. Davin _Livrinestong, Dean or York, 
+» D.C.L. 


THE 





Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and 
from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 4 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


— o — 





INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1365. 


PUBLIN 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


—_—— 


THE EXHIBITION 
WILL BE OPENED ON 
TUESDAY, 9rmH OF MAY, 
BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





The State Ceremonial to be observed on this occasion will 
include a Grand Musical Performance with a Band and Chorus 
of a Thousand Performers. 


On the Opening Day Season Ticket Holders only can be 
admitted, 


nae Tickets on Sale at the office, 112 Grafton Street, 
ubdlin, 
Lady's or Gentleman’s Ticket.............. £2 2 0 
Child’s, under 12 Years 


HENRY PARKINSON, Comptroller. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee) 


10th April, 1865. 


Arrangements for Return and Excursion Tickets on all the 
railways to the Exhibition, at Reduced Rates, are in progress. 





HE REV. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 
Sure eee into = — or FOUR 
ween e s oO t an ourteen, to 

PREPARE for the PUBLIC. SCHOOLS. 


For Terms, apply to the Advertiser, Preston Rectory, Welling- 
ton, Shropshire . ecg 


March 25, 1865. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—By general desire 

) BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYMPHONY will be repeated 
this day. 

Such arrangements will be made as will accommodate the 
large number of visitors who were unable to get within the 
Concert-room on Saturday last. 

Principal Vocalists, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr, Thomas, with 
Enlarged Band and Chorus. Commence at Three. Afternoon 
Promenade at half-past Four. 

A few reserved seats 2s. 6d. each, on sale at the Palace. 
new Guinea Season Ticket will admit this day. 


April 29, 1865. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE NEW 

) Season PROGRAMME persents unparalleled attractions, 
EVEN For THE CrysTAL PALace. 

The Season Ticket, at the Uniform Guinea rate, should be had 
by every one. 

Nowhere such combined attractions. It will admit THIS 
DAY (SATURDAY) to the Great Concert of Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony. 

On Monday Blondin’s Benefit. Come carly. 
On Saturday the first of the Ten Opera Concerts. 


The 


By order. 





na T 
REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—FULL 
J REHEARSAL, FRIDAY, JUNE 23.—Five Shilling Stall 
Tickets ; Five Shilling Admission Tickets. 
Immediate application requisite. After the issue of the first 
few thousands, the price of the latter will be 7s. 6d, On the da 
by payment 10s, 6d. At the Crystal Palace and at 2 Exeter Hall. 





ABTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


For the RELIEF of DECAYED ARTISTS, their 
WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 


Instituted 1814. Incorporated 1842. 


Under the immediate protection of Her Most Excellent Majesty 
the QUEEN. 


Presipent—Sir CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 

The FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this Insti- 
tution will be celebrated at FREEMASONS’ HALL, on 
SATURDAY, MAY 6. 

Lord HOUGHTON in the Chair. 

Dinner on the table at 6 o’clock _precisely.—Tickets, including 
Wine, £1 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards; at Freemasons 
Tavern; and of F. W. Maynard, Esy., Assistant-Secretary, 24 
Old Bond Street, W. 





TO MANAGERS OF HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, HOMES, 
REFUGES, &c. 


HE GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY 
and FUNERAL COMPANY remove the Bodies of Persons 
dying in Hosrrrars, Asytums, Homes, Rerve &c., to their 
Mortuary, take charge of them until Burial and provide every 
requisite for the neral, Grave, Use of Chapel, &c., for 
21. 12s. 6d. ; Children under Ten, 21. 2s. 


Offices, 122 High Holborn, W.C. 





ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE Fre.p, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 


PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £5 5s. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, te 
the Local A wt 4 or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RAILWAY COMPANY 





OLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.—A Last 


of the Nobles who came over with WittiaM THE 
Coxerrnor. The SHIELDS EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Price 5s. ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. ~*"™ 


j AGNA CHARTA.—Exact Facsimile of 

the Original Document in British Museum, 3 feet long by 
2 wide, with Arms anp Seats or THe Banows EMBLAZONED IN 
am Pee) Yee 
AD. ; 
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Lee LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81 King William Street, E.C.. Instituted 1806. 
Presippxst—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esa. 
Vice-Presiwent—ALFRED HEAD, Ese. 
TRUSTEES. 
Bomuemen aha Pa, | Saree staat 


The London Life Association was established more than fifty 
ago on the — of mutual assurance, the whole of the 
benefits shared by the members assured. The surplus is 
ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been made. 


If the present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now 
assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to a re- 


effecting 
duction of 744 cent., whereby each £10 of annual premium 
will be reduced to £2 lis. . 





This Society has paid in claims more than.... £4,640,000 
And has policies now in force amounting to .. 6,900,000 
Its accumulated fund exceeds ................ 2,840,000 
And its gross income is upwards of .......... 360,000 


Of which income £140,000 is returned to members in reduction 
of their premiums, 


Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 on the same life. 


The Society has no agents and allows no commission ; never- 
theless, the new assurances effected in the last year amounted to 
£462,260, and the new annual premiums to £16,745. 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 





Goure AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. } 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mrr- 
caLre (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, nm Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in pagans, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern 
Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start 
every hour. 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above . . 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
ee begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
utions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 





. of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 


troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of mate and, above all, wns 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and detly 
competition. 


Each pen bears the itmuj.ses0s v ois name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put u in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are eg ada: to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 


Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
; ut 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church t, London. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.— e paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larcest and most 
varied k in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Parrrincr & Cozens’ celebrated Guinea Case of Stationery 


” forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 


Post-office Order.—No Cuarge for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 1s. per 100, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoo. Srarionery 

on the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of 
—— Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 


1 
Writing Cases, &c., post free 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





AUTION. -CHLORODYNE.—IN 


CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W, P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital 

cians of London stated Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 

verer—of Chlorcdyne: that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than br. ivownvann tee Times, July 13, 1864. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned nst using any other 
than Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has gracio favoured J. T, Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a tch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at se Sept. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 

| in an cote tiren _ — Og 
RODYNE, a uan ven to me by Dr. 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ , . 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. J. T. Davenport, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 
sole manufacturer. _Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 





(ji of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
Septic anal ema te Sol" yeek 
Gout, » Sciatica, 








ONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—Life Capital, £100,000. 


LONDON ...... 73 & 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL ..BROWN’S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE. 


With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 





Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the 
National Discount Company.) 





At the ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 8th April at 
Liverpool it was stated, as the 


RESULT of Operations for the year 1864, that the— 


FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to .............ceeeees £108,597 
Bemg an INCREASE over previous year of............ 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to...... 67,005 
— ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, were effected 

Fe Ss WEARER MONET BU dian cn- cna 4404065 ad0004a sv eNeRs 340,69v 
Producing in NEW PREMIUMS. .......ccccccscccccess 9,697 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 





[ NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 Ki William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay,—Very economical home and colonial rates for civi 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in force 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that £50 only 
of each £100 of premium falling due is charged. ‘Total as 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average annu: 
return of 9s, in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life interests, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion With assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON; 

MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 

ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 

LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 

POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA AND 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &e. 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS, 





Price List on application. 





(HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


KY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
51 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


MAanvractory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


o 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
) and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 


Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom WituiAm 8S. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from .. 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from 13s. 6d, to £16 10 per pair 
BeCneen, TOM 4. cc ne ce 1ss, to £16 16s, 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. 6s. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil.. .. .. 4s. per gallon. 


\ ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
post paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimmey - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cuslogs. ates, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, ing, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 1, 2 3 and 4 Newman Street; 
4 6 and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





‘ANDLES.—Her Masesty’s GoveRNMENT 
) have adopted, for the Military Stations, FIELD'S Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagenal-shaped 
Tops, made by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, 
Who beg to caution the public against spurious imitations. 
Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the K om. Wholesale 
and for Exportation at the Works, Urrer Maxsu, Lampern, 
Lowpox, 8., where also may be obtained their 


CeLepratepo Usiren Service Soar Tasu and the New 
Canpuxs, Sel/-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 
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MrERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, London. 


Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
Fund, £1,900,000. : 

INSURANCES due at Lady-day should be Renewod within 
Fifteen days therefrom (last day April 8th), or the same will be- 
come void, 

All Policies covering Stock, Machinery, Utensils, and Fixtures 
in Trade, will be entitled to a reduction of One-half of the 
Duty hitherto paid. 

ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


W3StaEn FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
EstaBuisuEep 1842, 








Curer Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a_ delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d. each, manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 





TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


This luxury of the toilette, if a nue to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an 
agreeable fragrance of perfume. It prevents the Hair from 
falling off or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from scurf, and produces new Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
egual it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and lis,—C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulied in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


4 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTI FICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum: No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
port to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of ali. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
— enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 

nspection invited. 


*,* Observeo—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Benrners Srreer, 
Oxrorp Srreet, and 448 Srranp (Opposite Charing Cross 
Railway Station), offer to the Public a medium _ for 
supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable, than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. 
Tecth from 5s, Sets, 5, 7, 10 and 15 Guineas, warranted. For 
the efficacy, utility, and success of the system, vide ** Lancet.” 


*.* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 

_ MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR, ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


X Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Parcess or Waves. This Starch 
is used in the Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepa., 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London* 


‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent properties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.’ 


4 
HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it to be entirely composed of the 
fecule of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
‘quality’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Author of ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 
and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib, ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 Ibs, at Is. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib, 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W, 
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LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 


78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of charge, and at afew hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





“> 
S AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 

Is prepared solely by Lea & Penraruss. 

The Public are respectfully, cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pexrins’ Names are on 

Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprirrors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackweni; Messrs. Barecray 
& Soyx, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





(SAUTION. —COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
/ READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is mauniactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
Warehouse, 

Aut Orners are Spvriovs Larrations. 


ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
3Srandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 


oe 


Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s., 36s., and 
42s. a doz. 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoe, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 308., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 


MABSALA, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 
Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 
DELEVINGNLE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 


(JARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 
/) SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons beg respectfully 
to notify that they have removed their principal Ovfice to their 
Warehouse in La Brite Sauvage Yarp, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James’s 
Street, 58.W. March ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, I°.C. 


‘ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
_/ specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
cheapest. All colours. Is simple in application, so that any 
person can use it. Fullinstructions given. Estd. 70 years. 


(JARSONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
' is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free. 


{ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 
/ *3 ewt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom, See List. 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 





( !ARSONS’ 





ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for WOOD-WORK, 


(jABSON S’ 


FOR IRON-WORK. 


(jABSONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
j 





(ARRON ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 





FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 
‘ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


/ FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 





for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 


(SARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
) used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for CONSERVATORIES. 


Ganaoxe 
(aRsoNe 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for HOT-HOUSES. 
ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 

/ Will keep for years in adry piace. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.c., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 





(‘ARSONS’ 








(y UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern Cuemica Works, StowMarket, SvuFFOLK. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 





Tu1s Manxvractory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lexx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lexs’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 

1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of bartel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
he weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9, A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
greater quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton roquired to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work, 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and cxpense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle with 
great facility. 

18, For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton, 

23. It can be transported throngh fire without danger, simply 
by being wetted, and when dricd in the open air it becomes as 
good as before. 

24. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unalterable in its nature. 
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MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 
are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patenice through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
LEAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 


tOAD, have greatly enlarged their Premises, for the 
purpose of making a more complete arrangement of their Stock. 
They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely fur- 
nished with a different Suite of Bedroom Furniture. These are, 
irrespective of their general Stock, displayed in Six Galleries, 
and ‘wo large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they 
believe, the most complete Stock of Bedroom Furniture in the 
Kingdom, 


HEAL & SONS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 


| steads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post on 


application to HEAL & SON, 196 197 198 Tottenham Court 


| Koad, London, W. 
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NOW READY, PRICE 1s. 9 


PART XXVIII. 


or 


READER, 


FOR APRIL. 


THE 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 


Price lls. bound. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 


2s. each. 


Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 


Price Fovrrence ; Stampep, Fiverence. 


Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary merit 
and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals : 


which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, 
so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, and thus 
be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL AND 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps, 
&e., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication is accom- 
panied by a short descriptive notice. All works deserving 
further consideration are reviewed at length within a week 
or two of publication, The special attention devoted by ‘THE 
READER’ to Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep 
themselves acquainted with every work of interest published on 
the Continent or in America, 


The very inadequate manner in which rue progress or Science, 
and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly 
organ which would afford scientific men a means of com- 
munication between themselves and with the’ public, have 
long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 


London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY recorp of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 


the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in which 
he workers themselves kindly render their valuable assist- 


ance, is given. 

Topics of Mrstcat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are dis- 
cussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original Arti 
cles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject 


Corresroxpence on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in ‘ THE READER.’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four Lines or under ....... setcctaes © BG 


For every additional Line .........cceeceessecceves -. 006 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

Four Lines, or under ...........+.: naa benionet as Oe 
For every additional Line ..... etbnenes cébeedhdskitvesé) ae 
A Column ....ccccccees Oseccesoes ebesedsoosess soocsese BS BLO 
A Page (3 Columms) ....c.escesseees seeeeesees peeenesé i le 


Across Two Columns one-third extra. 


Disrtarep ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE 


Space Ooccpiep, 
Advertisencats received ll Five o'clock on Thursday Evening 


LONDON: 2% TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, 
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PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S 
WORKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, REPRESENTA. 
TIVE GOVERNMENT, AND LIBERTY. 

Now in course of publication, in crown 8vo, 


RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
- eect By Joun Sruart Miu. People’s Edition, 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. By Joun Srvuart Mitt. People’s Edition, price 2s, 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Srvarr Mitt. 
People’s Edition, price 1s, 4d. 


Lately _—< New Editions of the following Works b 
-” r. Miuu in the Library form :— #9 . 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. 9s. 


ON LIBERTY. 7s. 64d. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. Two Vols., 30s. 


UTILITARIANISM. 5s. 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 
TIVE AND INDUCTIVE. Two Vols., 25s. 


Works by the same Author. 


AN EXAMINATION OF SIR W. 


HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philo- 
80 _. Questions Discussed in his Writings. One Vol., 8vo, 
ce 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL, Two 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





PROFESSOR MULLER’S LECTURES ON LANGUAGE. 


Complete in 2 Vols., 8vo, price 30s. cloth, or separately, First 
—— Edition, 12s., Szconp Series, with 31 Wood. 
cu 


ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 


GUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Max Mutter, M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern 
eee es and Literature in the University of 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





The Twentieth Edition, extended and corrected throughout, 
includ in Three Supplements, the Acts of Sessions 1862, 
1863, and 1864: in fsep. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


CABINET LAWYER, or Popular 


Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a 

a aw oy Sloe Sa and various other useful Additions, 
e ant Legal ons to Hi T 24 

and 25 Victoria. a 


= a. | 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S POPULAR 
TREASURIES. 


In 1 VoL. fsep. 8vo, price 10s. cloth, or 13s. calf lettered, 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY ; omnes of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
Brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
a: Soreeng © coms —_ Popular Dictionary ~~ | Universal 

ography. e on, rev correc and extended 
in an pitional Supplement.’ _ a 


Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s. each Treasury, 


MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; and 
MAUNDERS SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 


On the same popular plan, nearly ready, 


LINDLEY AND MOORE'S TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
AYRE’S TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, in the press 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. MR. TWELLS’S SELECTION OF SCHOOL — 
POETRY. 


Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged, price 2s. 6d., 
OETRY FOR REPETITION: a Collec- 


tion of 200 Short Pieces and Extracts, suitable to arrest 

the attention and dwell in the Memory of Young Persons, 

selected from the Best Works of the most Eminent English 

Sree meg erenges | in the ae e Me 5 > they + hy be learnt. 
ENRY EL 7s aster of the Godolphi 

Foundation School, Hannmnereuntth. — 


“ We do not believe that a | Subjects grave and gay, secular 
better selection thanthisofMr.|and sacred, are successively 
Twells has ever been published. — in an easy classifica- 
The pieces comprise many of |tion. A truly poetical taste, 
the priceless lyrics in which | anda - ent never at fault, 
modern poetry is so rich, all well | pe e the work, which only 
calculated for their beauty to | requires to be known to be- 
arrest the attention and dwell | come a general favourite.”— 
in the memory of the young. | Midland Counties Herald. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 











Revised Edition, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


Bacon's ESSAYS: with Annotations. 
Ricnarp Wuarety, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. 
tion, revised and enlarged. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. G. R. GLEIG’S SCHOOL HISTORIES OF 
ENGLAND, ETC. 


Revised Edition, in 12mo, price 6s. cloth, 


CHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND ; with 

Chronology. o mtemporary Sovereigns, and Ques- 
tions. Abri from th «'Famil land,” by 

Rev. G. R. Gee, MA. Chaplain Genel toe Majesty's 


Forces. 
By the same Author. 
FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 3 Vols., 10s. 6d. 
FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY—ENGLAND, 18mo, 2s. 
SECOND BOOK OF H Y—BRITISH COLONIES, 0d. 
THIRD BOOK OF HISTORY—BRITISH INDIA, 0d. 
BOOK OF HISTORY—SACRED HISTORY, 2s. 
ON THE ABOVE FOUR HISTORIES, 9d. 
- London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Just published, in fscp. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
THE 





ROMANCE OF THE SCARLET LEAF: 


POEMS AND 


BALLADS, 


WITH ADAPTATIONS FROM THE PROVENCAL TROUBADOURS. 


By HAMILTON AIDE, 
Author of ‘‘ Rita,” ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge,” &c. 





London: EDWARD MOXON 


& CO., Dover Street, W. 





MESSRS. CHAMBERS’S 
LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE POETICAL READER. 


A SELECTION OF FAVOURITE PIECES FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL READING. 


Price 1s. ; Ilustrated by Wood Engravings. 


PARLOUR TALES AND STORIES. 


Containing a Selection of interesting Tales from the Old Series 
of Chambers’s Journal. Price Half-a-crown. 


Price 1s. 6d.; Illustrated by Wood Engravings, 


TALES IN VERSE. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By MARY HOWITT. 


Also, by the same Authoress, price Is. 6d., 


TALES IN PROSE. 


Price 2s. 6d., 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By STEVENSON MACADAM, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 


Lecturer on Chemistry in the Medical School, Surgeons’ Hall ; 
and in the School of Arts, Edinburgh, dc. 


This Treatise is intended for the use of Students of Medicine 
and of Arts, and of advanced Pupils in Educational Institutions. 
It is arranged in as simple a manner as possible, and the tests 
and processes given in the Work are restricted to those sub- 
stances which are to be met with in everyday life. 


Price 3s., 
CHEMISTRY. 


By the late Professor GEORGE WILSON. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Dr. Macapam. | 





Price 4s., 
AN ADVANCED LATIN GRAMMAR. | 


New and greatly improved ee yk ared by Dr. Scuurz, 
of the High School, Edinburgh. 


\ 


Price 2s., AN 
ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


New and much improved Edition, Revised by Dr. Scumrrz. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, price 98. q cloth, 5 
Containing 2,383 Articles, and Illustrated by 357 Woodcuts, and 
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CRITICISM ON CRUTCHES. 


OWARDS the close of his life, Lord 
Jeffrey often expressed a wish to have the 
power of revisiting this world a few years 
after his decease. He rightly anticipated 
that, after the lapse of a brief space of 
time, the face of the globe would be 
greatly altered. He predicted that during 


the latter half of this century there would | 


occur a revolution as sweeping, but more 
gradual, than that which, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, overturned nearly all 
the thrones of Europe, and paved the way 
for an entirely new order of things. If his 
wish could be gratified, he would find his 
predictions confirmed. Everywhere he 
would witness changes the most momentous 
and the least expected. He would see 
much that would gladden his heart, and 
confirm him in his belief that progress is 
the law of creation ; but he would also 
see much that would perplex, grieve, and 
astound him. Reading the newspapers, 
in order to ascertain the relative positions 
of political parties, he would learn with 
amazement that the country is governed 
by a Liberal Ministry, which is opposed 
to Reform, and that foremost among the 
advocates of things as they are is the 
principal author and supporter of the first 
Reform Bill. Turning from the lighter 
literature of the daily press to the solider 
reading of the Quarterly Reviews, he 
would scan with curiosity the pages of the 
quarterlies, and chiefly of that of which 
he was once the editor and the life. 
He would soon remark the decadence of 
his favourite review. It would certainly 
disquiet him to find that the Quarterly, 
though still true to its colours, was no 
longer wholly devoid of general interest 
and real value ; that the Westminster was 
profound and sensible as well as outspoken ; 
that the North British was nearly as 
brilliant as his own review in its lusty 
youth ; and that the Hdinburgh alone was 
utterly unreadable. If the current number 
of the latter quarterly were taken up by 
him, he would speedily lay it down, ex- 
claiming, as he did at the beginning of 


his famous article on Wordsworth’s “ Ex- 
cursion,” “ This will never do.” 


He would find it easier, however, to 
detect the decay than to suggest a remedy. 
Dr. Johnson once said, “Old age is a 
malady for which there is no cure.” The 
marvel is not that the Hdinburgh should 
be sinking fast, but that it should still be 
alive. ‘“ When the brains are out,” reviews, 
as well as men, ought to die. Perhaps the 
Edinburgh is destined to become a literary 
Strulbrug! Even Swift never imagined 
that any publication could be produced at 
regular intervals wherein were neither ori- 
ginal views, pointed sentences, nor striking 
opinions, but wherein the monotony of 
dulness was only relieved by misre- 
presentations and blunders. Probably 
it 1s owing to the unexampled generosity 
of the publishers and proprietors of the 
Edinburgh that it is still offered to 





the public. There is a certain amount 
of glory reaped from publishing a quar- 
terly review which is supposed to be 
influential. Publishers relish glory as 
well as guineas. Besides, the more they 
have of the former, the more they will 
acquire of the latter. But the present 
may be a case of pure good nature. An 
old review is like an old servant. It 
would be as ungrateful to extinguish the 
one as to discharge the other. Certainly, 
those who make sacrifices to keep such a 
review as the Hdinburgh in life, if they do 
not merit our gratitude, deserve at least 
our commiseration. 

A glance at the present number will 
serve to exhibit the incurable decrepitude of 
the once vigorous Ldinburgh. We need not 
give an analysis of every article in order to 
display the condition of the review as a 
whole. A hasty look and slight attention 
to a few remarks enable us to conclude 
that a very aged man is tottering on the 
brink of the tomb. It is not necessary to 
examine his limbs in order to see if they 
are shrivelled, or to listen to him for an 
hour to determine that his intellect is 
gone. The first article affords a sufficient 
criterion of the character of the review. 
It is on the ‘“ History of English Litera- 
ture,” by M. Taine. This gentleman is 
one of the most noteworthy among con- 
temporary French writers. He has 
devoted several years of his life to the 
assiduous study of our literature, and has 
made himself more familiar with it than 
any other living foreigner, and most living 
Englishmen. His work is in every way 
remarkable. It contains some theories 
of doubtful value, some statements of 
questionable correctness, a few mistakes 
of comparative unimportance; but these 
things detract little from the value of the 
work. The office of a critic in reviewing 
such a work should be to deal tenderly 
with the author’s shortcomings, in eon- 
sideration of the author’s good intentions 
and great services. Not so the Ldinburgh. 
After considering the subject for fifteen 
months, it now attempts to extinguish 
M. Taine. It employs alternately the 
language of reproach and of denunciation. 
In younger and wiser days the Ldinburgh 
did not regard whatever was French as a 
thing to be either despised or shunned. 
Old and by no means venerated persons 
had then the monopoly of such prejudices. 
But the young have now become old and 
write accordingly. Hence, we read that 
M. Taine’s philosophy will be even less 
acceptable in England than it is to the 
Roman Catholic prelates of France, “ for 
while it shocks many received opinions in 
regard to religion, morals, and history, it 
is applied to our character and literature 
in a manner offensive to the national and 
cultivated tastes of Englishmen.” Now, 
the philosophy, which is thus stigmatized, 
happens to resemble very closely that con- 
tained in Mr. Lecky’s work on “ Rational- 
ism in Europe,” of which it is said in this 
very number that “ it deserves the highest 
commendation we can bestow upon it.” Of 
course, had Mr. Lecky been a speculative 
Frenchman, this commendation would 
have been withheld from him. The Zdin- 
burgh has made a discovery which deserves 
to be noted and remembered, and brought 
to the notice of the authors of the “ Per- 
missive Bill.” It is that style can in- 
toxicate. M. Taine is said to be “ intoxi- 
cated by his style until he believes in 
monsters of his own creation.” Elsewhere, 
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his style is characterized as original. 
Assuredly, it must be very original if it 
both intoxicates M. Taine and “ leads him 
to believe in monsters of his own creation.” 
We do not expect that M. Taine should 
be treated with courtesy, or that his services 
should be ungrudgingly acknowledged, but 
we do expect that his words should be cor- 
rectly translated, and his statements fairly 
quoted. Very few passages are translated : 
the following examples occur within the 
compass of six lines. M. Taine having 
written “aw liew de la croyance libre,” his 
translator writes “in place ofa free creed.” 
Now, freedom of belief we know, but a 
“free creed” is as great a novelty as 
stylistic intoxication. Again, we find 
“ pratiques fixes” rendered “ fixed 
customs.” Customs are fixed, but 
practices vary, and in this case the word 
practices alone conveys the author's 
meaning. M. Taine writes “/a philosophie 
avait tourné au manuel, et la poesie au rado- 
tage,” which is translated, “‘ philosophy had 
turned into a manual, and poetry into 
dotage.” We can understand the French, 
but the English version is a riddle. Many 
hard things have been said about poetry ; 
but this is the first time that we have read 
of its having turned “ into dotage.” 

Mistranslation implies ignorance or care- 
lessnexss ; but misstatements imply some- 
thing worse than either. M. Taine is 
censured for disparaging the literary merits 
of our great divines ; and it is added, “ Let 
them be judged by their works: they 
made a religious and moral people.” This 
is precisely what M. Taine says: “ If 
Barrow be redundant, Tillotson heavy, 
South trivial, and the others unreadable, 
they are all convincing ; their discourses 
were not models of eloquence, but instru- 
ments of edification. Their glory consists 
not in their books, but in their works. If 
they wrote badly, they formed men’s 
manners.” Again, we are told with a 
sneer, “that in his fourth volume he 
demonstrates that Alfred de Musset is a 
much greater poet than Alfred Tennyson. ’ 
Even if this were so, where would be the 
harm? Surely it is doing a service to 
demonstrate anything. What M. Taine 
really says is, “I prefer Alfred de Mus- 
set to Tennyson.” When we find that 
an article abounds in examples of mis- 
translation and in misstatements, we 
naturally conclude that it is either the 
work of a very ignorant or of a very bad 
man. It would be wrong to come to this 
conclusion in the present case. The article 
we have noticed is but a sample of the staple 
furnished by the Edinburgh. The quality 
is very inferior ; but this excites no surprise. 
Bowed down with years, almost forgotten 
by the public, owing a wretched existence 
to charity rather than patronage, the 
Edinburgh may well excite our com- 
passion: impotence is not a crime. The 
palsied hand and quivering voice betoken 
that the inevitable fate is not far distant. 
Indeed, we cannot look on the Ldinburgh 
as still existing. Its gambols, its merri- 
ment, its erudition rendered attractive to 
the humblest capacity, its philosophy 
deemed worthy of the attention of the 
greatest minds, its political speculations at 
once so original and just, so fresh and so 
practical, everything, in short, which for- 
merly gave to the Edinburgh the first place 
among quarterlies are all buried in the 
graves of Jeffrey and Sidney Smith, of 
Mackintosh and Hamilton and Macaulay. 
Alas! poor Edinburgh. 
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PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
BALLOT. 


Public og us gpl and Vote by Ballot. By 
an Elector. (Ridgway.) 1865. 

IS pamphlet is a defence of the Ballot, 

or, rather, an answer to the objections 
to it. The writer is evidently a man of in- 
telligence and knowledge, and accustomed to 
discussion. It is always fortunate when dis- 
puted questions are treated, not in a rhe- 
torical, but in a dialectical spirit. The 
pamphlet contains incidentally many true 
and useful thoughts, and some others which 
excite surprise that the writer can have gone 
through the process of putting them on 
paper without perceiving their untenableness. 
To the present reviewer (who must be under- 
stood as speaking for himself only) the dis- 
cussion appears, as to its maim object, a 
failure. 

The arguments for and against the Ballot 
are so trite and familiar, that the world is 
excusably tired of them. But in the answers 
to them there is still room for novelty, and 
it is in these that the main stress of the 
practical controversy lies. The author of the 
pamphlet directs his principal efforts against 
one of the anti-Ballot arguments, which he 
is quite right in regarding as the strongest ; 
namely, that the franchise is a trust for the 
public, and the voter should be responsible 
to the public for the use made of it. 

There are two ways in which a writer 
might meet this ment. He might admit 
the moral responsibility of the elector, and 
the beneficial effect on his mind of fulfilling 
his trust under the eye and criticism of those 
who are interested in its right fulfilment ; 
but, he might say, the voters are in such a 
state of helpless dependence—each of them, 
so to speak, has a tyrant with eyes so fiercely 
glaring on him—that since his vote, if known 
to his friends and family, will be known to 
his master, the salutary influences of honour 
and shame cannot be admitted without letting 
in, along with them, the more powerful ones 
of terror. Darkness is the only element in 
which the voter can be free to do his duty ; 
and we must trust, for a good vote, to such 
spontaneous feelings of conscience and 
patriotism as may not need the support of 
publicity. This would reduce the question 
to one of fact, on which every one would 
form his own opinion. He who thinks that 
the electors, or a large proportion of them, 
are in this state of compulsory subjection, 
will probably be a supporter of the Ballot ; 
tough, even then, he ought to ask himself 
whether this slavish dependence is likely to 
last, whether the whole of the changes now 
taking place in society do not tend to its 
diminution, and even extinction. There 
might be a good case against its being yet 
time to abolish the Ballot, if we had always 
had it, and yet no case in favour of intro- 
ducing, for a temporary purpose, a novelty 
which, when the time comes for which we 
ought to be looking, will be mischievous, 
and which has a decided tendency to unfit 
men for that coming time. 

This, however, in our judgment, is the 
only line of defence for the Ballot which can 
ever be, to a certain extent, tenable. The 
author of the pamphlet has not chosen this 
mode. He prefers to reject the principle of 
electoral responsibility altogether. He does 
not deny the voter to be discharging a duty, 
for which he is accountable to conscience ; 
on the contrary, a high sense of duty to the 
public is always present to the author's 
mind. But he thinks that responsibility to 

ublic opinion will seldom operate with much 
orce ; that, when it does, it will as often 
operate on the wrong side as on the right ; 
~~ oo ys = is more likely to vote 
we o his personal promptings, un- 
influenced by praise or blame ra aiiene. 
For, ‘if you place him by the Ballot quite 
tbe reach of the improper control of 

er men, you leave to the elector no in- 
“telligible interest except that of the body of 





which he is a member—his interest as a 
citizen.” (P. 12.) It would hardly be fair 
to hold the author to this dictum, to which, 
we are sure, he could not, on consideration, 
adhere. Has no elector any private interest 
but what other people’s bribes or threats 
create for him ? We will not take advantage, 
sgune: the author, of his own exaggerations. 

e rere his argument a liberal construc- 
tion. e means, and in many places says, 
that in the absence of other motives to an 
honest vote, we may safely rely on the 
voter’s interest as a citizen ; his share of the 
public interest. 

Now, we venture to say that this motive, 
in the common course of things, does not 
operate at all, or only in the slightest possible 


| degree, on the mind either of an elector or 


of a member of Parliament. When he votes 
honestly, he is thinking of voting honestly, 
not of the fraction of a fraction of an interest 
which he, as an individual, may have in 
what is beneficial to the public. That minute 
benefit is not only too insignificant in 
amount, but too uncertain, too distant, and 
too hazy, to have any real effect on his mind. 
His motive, when it is an honourable one, is 
the desire to do right. We will not term it 
patriotism or moral principle, in order not 
to ascribe to the voter’s state of mind a 
solemnity that does not belong to it. But 
he votes for a particular man or measure be- 
cause he thinks it the right thing to do, the 
proper thing for the good of the country. 
Once in a thousand times, as in a case of 
peace and war, or of taking off taxes, the 
thought may cross him that he shall save a 
few pounds or shillings in his year’s expendi- 
ture if the side he votes for prevails. But 
these cases are few, and, even in them, the 
interested motive is not the prevailing one. 
It is possible, indeed, that he or his class 
may have a private interest acting in the 
same direction with the public interest, as a 
man who has speculated for a fall in corn has 
an interest in a good harvest ; and this may 
determine his conduct. But, in that case, it 
is the private interest that actuates him, not 
his share of the public interest. 

Since, then, the real motive which induces 
a man to vote honestly is, for the most part, 
not an interested motive in any form, but a 
social one, the point to be decided is, whether 
the social feelings connected with an act, and 
the sense of social duty in performing it, can 
be expected to be as powerful when the act 
is done in secret, and he can neither be ad- 
mired for disinterested, nor blamed for mean 
and selfish conduct. But this question is 
answered as soon as stated. When, in every 
other act of a man’s life which concerns his 
duties to others, publicity and criticism ordi- 
narily improve his conduct, it cannot be that 
voting for a member of Parliament is the 
single case in which he will act better for 
being sheltered against all comment. 

The author, indeed, says with truth, and 
it is his strongest point, that public opinion 
is itself one of the misleading influences. 
In the first place, the public opinion nearest 
to the voter may be that of fis own class, 
and may side with, instead of counteracting, 
the class interest. Besides, the opinion of 


the general public has its aberrations, too, 


and its most violent action is apt to be its 
worst. ‘* At periods of political excitement, 
the practical sense to an elector of the phrase, 
‘Responsibility to public opinion,’ is too 
often this : Go up to that polling-booth and, 
at your peril, vote for any candidate but the 
popular candidate.” (P. 42.) Such cases 
of physical violence are not what we have 
here to consider. If voters are liable to be 
mobbed, and if the state of society, as at 
Rome in the time of Cicero, is so lawless 
that the public authorities cannot protect 
them, cadit questio the Ballot is indispens- 
able ;ethough, in that case, even,the Ballot 
is a feeble protection. We are for leaving 
the voter open to the penalties of opinion, 
but not to those of brute force. The author 
overlooks what, under this limitation, is the 
most important feature of the case ; he sup- 
poses that, if public opinion acts on the 
elector at all, it must act by dictating his 
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vote. When it is violently exerted, it does 
so ; but its more ordinary operation consists 
in making the voter more careful to act up 
to his own sincere opinion. It operates 
through the quiet comments of relatives, 
neighbours, and companions; noting in- 
stances of variance between professions and 
conduct, or in which a selfish private pur- 
pose or a personal grudge prevails over public 
duty. In countries used to free discussion, 
it is only in times of fierce public contention 
that a man is really disliked for voting in 
conformity to the opinion he is known to 
hold. If he is reproached even by oppo- 
nents, it is for something paltry in the 
motive ; and, if there is a paltry motive, it 
is generally no recondite one, but such as the 
opinion of those who know him can easily 
detect, and therefore may he able to restrain. 

The author deems it a fallacy to distin- 
guish between the election of members of a 
club and that of members of Parliament, on 
the ground that the voters in a club have no 
public duty. They have a duty, he says, to 
the members of the club. This we altogether 
dispute. A club is a voluntary association, 
into which people enter for their individual 
pleasure, and are not accountable to one 
another. What is there wanted is, that each 
should declare by his vote what is agreeable 
to himself ; whatever has then a majority is 
proved to be agreeable to the majority, and 
whoever dislikes it can leave the association. 
But if we were all born members of a club, 
and had no means, except emigration, of ex- 
changing our club for any other, then, in- 
deed, the voter would really be bound to 
consult the interests of the other members, 
the case would be assimilated to that of an 
election to Parliament, and the Ballot, ac- 
cordingly, would be objectionable. 

There is no room to follow the writer 
through all his arguments, but we cannot 
leave unnoticed the answer he makes to the 
objection that the Ballot would lead to lying. 
To this he replies, that lies are of very difie- 
rent degrees of criminality; that there are 
many greater moral delinquencies than ‘‘ the 
lie of legitimate self-defence ;” that a dis- 
honest vote, given from a selfish motive, is 
worse ; that such a vote ought to be called a 
falsehood ; and that to think so rigorously 
of the mere breach of verbal truth, and so 
gently of a grave violation of public duty, 
is shallow and false morality. In all this we 
heartily concur ; but the fact remains, that 
the majority of mankind do feel the lie an 
offence and a degradation, and do not so feel 
respecting the breach of public duty. We 
would gladly make them think a dishonest 
vote as bad as a lie, but it is to be feared we 
should only succeed in making them think a 
lie no worse than a dishonest vote. When 
people have only a few of the moral feelings 
they ought to have, there is the more danger 
in weakening those few. This is a truth 
which many moral saws in general circulation 
overlook. We are often told, for example, 
that an equivocation is as bad as alie. It is 
well for mankind that everybody is not of 
this opinion, and that not all who will 
equivocate will lie. For the temptation to 
equivocate is often almost irresistible ; in- 
deed, the proposition, that everything which 
can be termed an equivocation is necessarily 
condemnable, is only true in those cases and 
those relations in life in which it is a duty to 
be absolutely open and unreserved. But to 
confine ourselves to what is really culpable : 
a person may be a habitual equivocator of 
a bad kind, he may have no scruple at all in 
implying what is not true, and yet, if when 
categorically questioned he shrinks from an 
express falsehood, this ultimate hold on him 
makes it still possible forhis fellow-creatures 
to trust his word. Let no one underrate the 
importance of what mankind would gain if 
the precise literal meaning of men’s assertions 
could be kept conformable to fact. There 
may be much unworthy cunning and 
treachery notwithstanding, but the difference 
for all human purposes is immense between 
him who respects that final barrier and those 
who overleap it. 

Did space permit, we might point out 
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some cases in which the author, though 
habitually candid, yields to the temptation 
of caricaturing an opponent’s argument ; as 
in charging a writer (pp. 31-2 and 48) with 
ing as if all votes, given under the 
shelter of the Ballot, would be base or 
selfish, when the only thing asserted, or 
needed was that some would. But we prefer 
to quote a passage which tells strongly 
against the writer, and in favour of our own 
case: **A cent 0, before the virtuous 
example of the first William Pitt had made 
it dishonourable in members of Parliament 
to hold their votes at the disposal of the dis- 
pensers of the public money, it might almost 
have been a question whether the incontest- 
able advantages of publicity were not too 
dearly bought at the cost of that mass of 
political turpitude which it would have been 
possible, by means of the Ballot, to sweep 
from within the walls of Parliament.” 
(P. 24.) If, at the time spoken of, our 
ancestors, to get rid of this mass of turpi- 
tude, had introduced the Ballot into the 
House of Commons, they would have done 
the exact parallel of what we should do if we 
adopted it in Parliamentary elections. And 
oust not the fact that all this profligacy has 
been got rid of without the Ballot to be a 
lesson to us for the other case? We see that 
the progress of the public conscience could 
and did, in the space of a single generation, 
correct political immoralities more gross and 
mischievous than those which now remain, 
and apparently harder to remove, because 
affecting the élite, socially speaking, of the 
nation. Such an example in times when the 
public conscience was much less alive, and its 
improvement far less rapid than now, ought 
to reassure us, to say the least, as to the ne- 
cessity of the Ballot, and should deter us 
from putting on the badge of slavery at the 
very time when a few more steps and a very 
little additional effort will land us in com- 
plete freedom. J. 8. M. 


TWO POETS. 

Fifty Modern Poems. By William Allingham. 
(Bell & Daldy.) Claribel, and other Poems. 
By W. J. Linton. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 
O two volumes of poems could well be 

more different than these. Of course, 
they have some common ground. But the 
contrast stands out far more prominently than 
the resemblance. Mr. Allingham might have 
lived with the fairies, but Mr. Linton can 
only dwell with the patriots. One is 

Theocritus, the other Tyrtzeus. If one sings 

of the greenwoods, the other reminds you that 

Robin Hood dwelt amongst them, and that 

tyrants had best not come within his bow- 

shot. Each, in fact, lives in a different world. 

Mr. Allingham is now well-known as a poet. 

His place is recognized. He is graceful 

rather than thoughtful, a lover of scenery 

rather than of character. His touch is deli- 
cate rather than strong, and his pictures, 
though too superficial, are clear and distinct. 

And we find all these qualities combined in 

his present volume. There is no necessity, 

therefore, for making any general estimate of 
its value. This every reader will be able to 
appreciate. We will look in detail at both its 
special defects and its beauties. The latter, 
however, far outweigh the former. One of 
the few mistakes in the volume is the poem 
of ** Master Grunsey and Goodman Dodd.” 

Mr. Allingham here leaves ground on which 

he is strong for ground on which he is weak. 

The attempt at giving the piece a local colour- 

ing is altogether a failure. The dialect of 

Warwickshire is not very strongly marked, 

but it is far more so than this poem in any 

way indicates. Since the death of Mr. 

Garnett, “George Eliot” is probably the only 
rson in England who could do it justice. 
othing is so difficult to catch as the idioms 

and the accent of a particular district. 

Few possess the power ; and Mr. Allingham 

need scarcely be ashamed of his failure, 

when he remembers that Shakespeare him- 
self failed in King Lear to give the dialect 
of Kent, and Ben Jonson in his Sad 

Shepherd that of Nottingham There 











are a few minor matters to which we would 
call attention. We must protest against 
cocks ‘* whistling” (p. 18), and ‘‘ bunches” 
of trees (p. 84), as if trees were cabbages. 
We decidedly object to such an expression as 
to ‘‘needle through a wood” (p. 145); and 
still more so to 
A crescent moon 
Slung to its gold nail of a star (p. 169) ; 


and again to an 
Angry moon, 
Suspended to a rim of cloud (p. 175). 


Since Mr. Alexander Smith commenced 
writing in this style, poets have not exercised 
so much influence over the moon as it would 
seem to have done over them. 

We will now turn to the pleasanter task of 





pointing out some Of the beauties of the | 


volume. 


As we have said, Mr. Allingham’s | 


touch is light rather than strong, but it is | 


always particularly light and graceful when 
he sings of the country. This it is which 
gives a charm to his longer descriptions, and 
also to his minute sketches. Thus he talks 
of ‘* plumes of purple-seeded grass” (p. 67), 
which is wonderfully true, when they are seen 
in an evening light, or against the background 
of a wood or thick hedge. So in the same 
happy way he speaks of the ‘‘ ruddy breast- 
knot (p. 43) of the robin,” which is equal to 
Donne’s famous description, ‘the household 
bird with the red stomacher.” Again, witha 
touch, he brings winter before us by the pic- 
ture of ‘* The swarthy wood-marge skeletoned 
with snow.’’ No one, after reading this, can 
fail to realize the dark-stemmed trees, on one 
side bleached with snow, and on the other 
left black and bare. We may add that inthe 
North of England the lines of snow left on 
the north side of the furrows after a thaw 
are calied ‘* snow-bones,” thus literally carry- 
ing out Mr. Allingham’s image. All his 
descriptions bear the same impress of minute 
observation. Thus he speaks of the 


Loitering wind 
Sighs in the hedge (p. 61) ; 


and again 


Nettles crowd the sculptured doorway, 
Where the wind goes through and grieves. 
(P. 13.) 


We may here remark that Chaucer uses the 
onomatopoetic form ‘‘seugh” as applied to 
the ‘‘ chirking ” of the wind, as he elsewhere 
calls the sound. Mr. ‘Allingham has evidently 
madewordshisstudy. Hisdiminutivesare oc- 
casionally very happy. Such words as ‘‘rillet,” 
for rivulet, ‘‘ branchlet,” for a little bough, 
*‘craglet,” for a small crag, meet us in the 
present volume. We wish, however, that he 
would not always adhere to this particular 
form. The English language is particularly 
rich in diminutives. The form “ing” ie still 
used, especially by our peasantry, and ‘‘ ock ” 
is met with in Shakespeare in ‘‘ ruddock,” 
still in the West of England called ‘‘rud- 
dick”—that is, the little red bird, the red- 
breast. 

With regard to his longer descriptions, they 
possess the same marks of accurate observa- 
tion and graceful fancy. The charms of the 
country are simply sung. We are never, as 
in the Kingsley school, reminded that a fox’s 
brush is the final cause of a covert. The 
sportsman never predominates over the poet. 
On the other hand, there is no lack of life 
nor vigour, as the poem on the Winding 
Banks of Erne will testify. Nor has Mr. 
Allingham, like so many, been content to 
follow in the steps of Tennyson. His position 
among poetS may not be very high, but it is 
essentially one of his own making. His 
verse is, at all events, not composed of the 
slag and refuse of other men’s minds, but 
shines with a pure virgin ore, which is en- 
tirely his own. 

Mr. Linton’s book must be looked at in a 
double aspect. He has painted his thoughts 
not only with the pen, but with the pencil. 
One or two os names in the golden book of 
Art, Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, 


have ventured upon the double task. In 
modern days Friedrich Miiller, Blake, Mr. 
W. Bell Scott, and Mr. Hamerton have 
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drawn their creations on both paper and 
canvas. 

And, first of all, concerning the illustra- 
tions. Like the poetry, they excellently 
reveal the character of Mr. Linton’s mind. 
They show his devoted love of nature, his 
knowledge of her ways, but they show also 
a certain tone of affectation and trifling. 
His prettiness often degenerates into 
absolute weakness. Thus the idea of the 
pansies, for thoughts we suppose, strewn 
about at p. 6 over the ** Contents,” is a very 
graceful conceit. But it is worked over and 
over again. Thus at p. 95 we have a scene 
from a bare wood, where the leaves are flyi 
about in all directions, till they actually fal 
through fifteen lines of closely-leaded letter- 
press down to the bottom of the page. In 
fact, we are not at first sure what they are, 
whether merely blots, or musce volitantes. 
Milton has described Vallombrosa, Mr. 
Linton makes it at the bottom of a page. 
Again, at p. 174, we have a Covent-garden 
of flowers strewed about the lines. Though 
Mr. Linton’s verses may deserve the compli- 
ment, still we do not think he should over- 
whelm them with bouquets, as enthusiastic 
admirers do some popular actress. Again, 
another of his favourite weaknesses is a love 
of mixing up birds and type together. At p. 
145, a flock of rooks are almost perchi 
upon the letterpress. At p. 147, seve 
coveys of small birds are actually flitting 
between the lines, completely flying away 
with the sense. 

And now that we have pointed out these 
blemishes, let us do justice to the really 
great beauties of this little book. Mr. 
Linton’s reputation as a wood-engraver 
ranks deservedly high. He is probably 
one of the most popular. He is known 
wherever the sun shines, and the Illus- 
trated London News is read. On the first 
of every month his name is wafted about 


| in the illustrated Magazines ; and yearly at 


Christmas he breaks through their brown and 
dingy orange covers, and comes forth in all 
the glory which Magenta and Messrs. Clays’ 
newest types can give. And yet for all this 
we doubt if he is properly appreciated as an 
artist. Much of his most popular work has, 
from the necessity of the case, to be hurriedly 
and roughly executed. The public, except in 
some book like the Lake Scenery, cannot see 
the true bent of his mind, and the delicacy 
of his taste. In the present volume, how- 
ever, his real power is shown to the very best 
advantage. He has given us only those 
scenes on which he has loved to dwell. The 
book is a little epitome of some of his best 
work, and some of the choicest bits of English 
scenery. Thusat page 216 we catch a glimpse 
of some true Warwickshire scenery — Stratford 
with its spire, and the distant Cotswold Hills. 
In other places we have recollections of the 
Lakes. In Claribel we have a series of wood- 
scenes, such as now, unfortunately, can only 
be found in the New Forest or Savernake. 
This gives the book an intrinsic value of its 
own. 

The same faults which we observed in the 
tone of some of ‘the illustrations are equally 
conspicuous in the poems. A vein of trifling, 
amounting almost to silliness, shows the 
weak side of Mr. Linton’s nature. Humour 
is undoubtedly a most valuable quality, but 
such a piece as Sweet Gale (p. 20) belongs to 


that kind of wit which is fortunately only 
seen in the lowest comic journals. e will 
not say any more, beyond expressing a hope 


that Mr. Linton will, when a second edition 
is called for, fill up the pages between 192 
and 195 with something worthier of himself 
than the present pieces. To Mr. Linton’s 
political opinions we have already alluded. 
At times, we think, he somewhat obtrudes 
them, but it is not a fault to which in these 
days we violently object. Politics, when 
rightly viewed, are the world’s ethics. 
Patriotism has been the trait of every great 
poet. Homer’s watchword, in a rude state 
of society, was “‘To fight for fatherland.” 
Shakespeare, in an of chivalry, echoed 
the cry. But for us, there is nobler work to 
be done than mere fighting ; and it is the 
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t’s mission and his privilege to teach us 
Sow the nations of the earth may be, not 
separated by wars, but joined in brother- 
hood. Mr. Linton has set his hatred of 
despotism, and his love of progress, in 
really dignified and manly lines ; and to all 
who sympathize with the cause of liberty, 
which is the cause of the people, we earnestly 
recommend these Poems, not to be read, but 
to be studied. 





HISTORY OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


[Second Notice. ] 


Histoire de Jules César. Vol. 1. (Paris: Plon. 
London : Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 


E now come to the real matter of this 
book, the history of the life of C. Julius 
Caesar. The name history has probably been 
used by the author because his view seems 
to be to make the life of Caesar a history of 
Caesar’s times. This volume only carries 
the history down to the time when Caesar 
oes to take possession of his government of 
Gallia, and therefore it comprises none of 
those military events which it is supposed 
that the author, who has more means at his 
command than ordinary writers, will be able 
to explain better than anybody else has done. 
Caesar was born on the twelfth of the 
month Quintilis, afterwards named Julius, 
in honour of the great man. He was in his 
fifty-sixth year, as Appian and Suetonius 
say, when he was assassinated on the 15th 
March, B.c. 44, and accordingly he was born 
in B.c. 100, or in the year of the city 654. 
This conclusion has been disputed, because 
Caesar was praetor in 692, and consul in 
695 (B.c. 59), and he would not at those 
times have been old enough, as it is sup- 
posed, according to the law (Lex Villia), 
which fixed the age of forty for the praetor- 
ship, and forty-three for the consulship. 
But we do not certainly know what ages 
were fixed by this law. To remove the 
difficulty in the case of Caesar, Mommsen as- 
sumes 652 (B.c. 102) as the year of his birth; 
but the author correctly remarks that even 
this date cannot be admitted as consistent 
with the Lex Villia, because Caesar would 
only be forty-three in the month of July, 
695, at which date he had been acting as 
consul for more than six months. 

Everything interests us which concerns 
those who have made a great figure in the 
world. Caesar claimed descent from Ancus 
Marcius, a Roman king, and from the god- 
dess Venus. No modern prince can show 
such a pedigree. He was instructed in Greek 
and Roman learning, and he had natural 
abilities which would have raised him to 
distinction without the accident of high birth. 
We all know that he wrote a great deal on 
many subjects. Indeed, it is the great merit 
of this distinguished soldier that he wrote his 
own campaigns in pure Latin, and in a clear, 
simple narrative, which neither soldier nor 
military historian has yet equalled. He 
began his literary labours when he was a 
youth, and probably continued them to the 
end of his life. He was, in Cicero’s opinion, 
an excellent writer and speaker. His military 
and administrative talents are proved by his 
acts. He was also a man of a liberal and 
generous temper, and we may affirm without 
any doubt that his behaviour and manners 
were those of a gentleman. 

The author introduces this great personage 
to us with all the enthusiasm of unbounded 
admiration, such as men now-a-days often ex- 
press towards the living idols which they set 
up for their worship — for men will wor- 
ship something. Whether the author wor- 
ships Caesar as an humble disciple, or whether 
his heart warms towards him with the con- 
sciousness of kindred genius, may be left to 
the judgment and discernment of those who 
read this Gan Boag are able to form 7 
opinion. Caesar’s personal appearance an 

4 are dwelled upon by the author. We 
See no extant portrait of Caesar in his 
= or early manhood, but we can imagine 

he may have been handsome. Those 
who would see what he was after years of 
hard service may look at his bust in the 





British Museum, or the copy of one which is 
in the Museum at Berlin. 

C. Marius, who had married Julia, the 
aunt of Caesar, and L. Cornelius Cinna, by 
their influence gave the youth his first pro- 
motion, which was ecclesiastical. He wasmade 
Flamen Dialis, or priest of Jupiter, in B.c. 
87, a high office for a boy of thirteen to fill. 
However, the troublesome times prevented 
Caesar from being duly instituted. But he 
was still ambitious of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, as we shall see. His friends secured 
for him his next priestly office; and he got 
his last and highest in the best way that a 
man could: he bought it. When Caesar was 
about sixteen he was betrothed to Cossutia, 
the daughter of a rich man of equestrian 
rank—* doubtless against his will,” says the 





author; but there is no reason for accepting 
this conjecture as a fact. He is, however, 
right in saying that Caesar was never married 
to Cossutia. He married Cornelia, the 
daughter of| L. Cornelius Cinna, in B.¢. 
83, after the death of Cinna, who was one 
of the most violent enemies of Sulla. Caesar 
thus, by birth and by marriage, was most 
closely allied to the faction of Marius. 
Though he was still young, he was old 
enough for military service, when Sulla 
returned triumphant from Greece, with the 
steady resolution of punishing his enemies 
in Rome. But there is no evidence of any 
kind that Caesar served against Sulla. It is 
certain that he was at one time in Sulla’s 
power, and that Sulla thought of putting 
him to death. The story is told in a lame 
way by the ancient’ authorities, and the 
author has perhaps not explained it so well 
as it may be done. Caesar had friends who 








interceded for him, and it may be true that 
Sulla promised to spare his life. He also 
attempted to compel Caesar to divorce his 
wife Cornelia, but Caesar refused. If we 
accept the common story, Caesar’s life was 
not safe in Rome, and he made his escape to 
the Sabine mountains, where, sick and 
feverish, he rambled from place to place, till 
finally falling into the hands of the men of 
blood, who in those days hunted after 
political victims, he was obliged to pay them 
well to let him off. He found the means of 
reaching Asia Minor, where he served under 
M. Minucius Thermus at the capture of 
Mitylene, and gained a civic crown for 
saving the life of a soldier (sB.c. 80). 

In Asia, Caesar became acquainted with 
Nicomedes III., King of Bithynia. The 
author has reported minutely the scandal 
which originated in more than one visit by 
Caesar to this Asiatic prince. Perhaps he 
might have omitted to notice this story, for 
of course he cannot consent to condemn his 
hero of such degrading conduct as he was 
charged with; nor will any man of sound 
judgment accept as evidence the lies and 
calumnies that always follow those who are 
raised above the rest of mankind. 

Caesar served in B.c. 78,:under P. Servilius 
against the pirates. In this year Sulla died, 
and Caesar returned to Rome, where he found 
all in confusion. He was wise enough to 
keep himself aloof from political intrigues, 
and he was yet too young to hold office or 
exercise any influence. He tried his strength 
however, in prosecuting Cn. Dolabella for 
malversation in his government of Mace- 
donia, but Dolabella was acquitted by a jury 
composed of Senators. Caesar also attempted 
to bring C. Antonius to justice, for pillaging 
in Greece, but he failed here too, though he 
gained popularity and credit by his eloquence 
and abilities. Finding nothing to do in 
Rome, he went again to Asia; on which the 
author has this sagacious remark: ‘‘It is 
often advantageous to political men to dis- 
appear for a time from the scene; they thus 
avoid compromising themselves in daily 
struggles without aim, and their reputation, 
instead of losing, increases by absence.” 

On his second voyage to Asia, Caesar was 
caught by some pirates near Miletus, and 
— he owed his safety to money, with 
which he ransomed himself. The author, who 
delights in anecdotical history, 








reports all 
| that he finds written about this adventure, 
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which is a great deal more than most people 
will believe. During the second visit to 
Asia, Caesar went to Rhodes to improve him- 
self in eloquence under the famous ‘‘ Apol- 
lonius Molo,” one of Cicero’s masters. There 
is here a slight mistake. The rhetorician’s 
name was only Molo. ‘His friends at 
Rome,” says the author, “did not forget 
Caesar ; and seeing clearly the importance of 
his being clothed with a sacred character, 
they nominated him pontiff, in place of his 
uncle,” lately deceased. In other words, 
Caesar was elected a member of the College 
of Pontifices in his absence. On his return 
to Rome he was elected a military tribune, 
and thus he now had both ecclesiastical and 
military rank. 

The author (p. 320) has explained why 
Caesar was so inactive at a time when the war 
was going on against Sertorius in Spain, and 
L. Lucullus was commanding against Mithri- 
dates in Asia. If Caesar had served either in 
the East or in Spain, he would have served 
under the partizans of Sulla; and if he had 
served against Sertorius, he would have been 
fighting against one of the best men of his 
own party. He wisely kept quiet. ‘‘He 
had it at heart to be able, in his exalted 
future, to appeal to a past pure from all 
violence ; so that, instead of being the man of 
a party, he might rally round him all good 
citizens.” This is merely the colouring, or 
rather the daubing, with which historical 
writing is now disfigured. It may dazzle 
and please some people ; but a sound judg- 
ment rejects it as nauseous stuff. It is also 
apparently contradictory to the author’s own 
judgment elsewhere, when he condemns those 
who represent Caesar from an early age as 
aspiring to supreme power. 

In B.c. 70, Cn. Pompeius and M. Licinius 
Crassus were consuls, and in this year we find 
Caesar making his first approaches to Pom- 
peius, then the most powerful man in Rome. 
The author explains Caesar’s policy as being 
solely directed to the interests of the State. 
He gave Pompeius his support in repealing 
some of Sulla’s laws. One of the measures 
of Pompeius was the restoration of the autho- 
rity of the tribunes. In B.c. 68, Caesar went 
to Further Spain as Quaestor under Antistius 
Vetus. This gives the author an opportu- 
nity of informing us about the boundaries of 
the two provinces into which Spain was then 
divided, but he makes one of those mistakes, 
which are not uncommon in the book. He 
confounds things that are different. He says 
the Saitus Castulonensis ‘‘ corresponds with 
the Sierras Nevadaand Cazorla,” which a sight 
of a good map of Spain will show to be im- 
possible. On his return Caesar, who was now 
a widower, married Pompeia (B.c. 67), the 
kinswoman of Cn. Pompeius and grand- 
daughter of Sulla; on which we have the fol- 
lowing singular observation: ‘Caesar was 
thus at one and the same time the arbiter of 
elegance, the hope of the democratic party, 
and the only public man whose opinions and 
conduct had never varied.” Other people 
may think that he began to show himself a 
dexterous intriguer. Caesar also supported 
the proposal of Gabinius to send Cn. Pom- 
peius against the pirates, with almost un- 
limited power. It was necessary to clear the 
Mediterranean of the robbers ; but’ the aris- 
tocratical party were unwilling to invest Pom- 
peius with such great authority. However, 
he did the work well, and soon restored peace 
in the inland sea. Again, when it was pro- 
posed by the tribune Manilius to add to the 
extraordinary powers of Pompeius, the com- 
mand against Mithridates in place of L. 
Lucullus, both Cicero and Caesar supported 
the measure. In fact, Uaesar acted as one of 
the most zealous partizans of Pompeius, who 
had been one of the strongest partizans of 
Sulla. 

Caesar was Curule Aedile in 689 (B.c. 65) 
with Bibulus. It was the business of the 
Curule Aediles to entertain the people with 
expensive shows, and thus to buy the popu- 
larity which would ultimately secure the 
highest office, the consulship. Wild beasts, 
and gladiators, a kind of human beast, made 
the amusement of a Roman holiday. The 
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cost of these public exhibitions was prodi- 
gious, but the surest way of arriving at power 
was by purchasing popularity and votes. 
Bibulus bore half the expense, but Caesar 
got all the credit, as the author says. Caesar 
was now deeply in debt, and in the hands of 
the money-lenders. He was in a condition 
which may lead a man to any desperate re- 
solve, for in a Republican Government in- 
solvents are the men to make a revolution. 
This is not the author’s remark. Caesar went 
a step further. He alarmed the nobles, and 
delighted the people, by restoring in the 
Capitol the trophies of Marius, which Sulla 
had removed, and thus he revived the re- 
membrance of his uncle, who had saved Rome 
from the invasion of the barbarous nations of 
the North, and then deluged it with the blood 
of Roman citizens. ‘‘ Henceforth, the popular 
party had a head.” The nephew was the re- 

resentative of the uncle ; but, fortunately for 
Resin, if he was ambitious, he was not cruel, 
and he had many and varied talents, while 
the uncle was only a soldier. 

In this year there was a conspiracy at 
Rome against the consuls and the Senate. 
This affair, which is sometimes called the 
first conspiracy of Catilina, is very obscure, 
but it was believed that L. Catilina, Cn. 
Piso, and some other men, were engaged in 
it. Report also added the names of M. Crassus, 
the richest man in Rome, and Caesar, one of 
the poorest, but there was no evidence 
— either of them, so far as we know. 

et M. Crassus, through his influence, 
obtained for Cn. Piso the office of quaestor 
in Spain, and Caesar supported Catilina in 
his attempt to gain the consulship against 
Cicero, as the author says; and he adds: 
“In a spirit of opposition, Caesar supported 
all that could hurt his enemies and favour a 
change of system.” Yet Catilina had com- 
mitted, or was charged with assassinations 
committed in the time of Sulla, and he had 
been tried and acquitted of the charge of 
plundering his province, Africa, during his 
governorship. Catilina failed in his attempt 
on the consulship. C. Antonius and Cicero 
were elected consuls for B.c. 63. 


Here the author pauses to make some re- 
flections on the misfortunes of the times, 
which ‘obliged the most notable men to 
have dealings with those whose antecedents 
seemed to devote them to contempt.” Philo- 
sophical reflections will occur to all thinking 
men, when they read or write history. They 
will occur naturally to the reader, if they 
are suggested by facts placed in their proper 
order ; but the writer, if he has done his 
work well, need not obtrude them upon us. 
A history which, like this, contains a sparing 
amount of facts, interspersed with general re- 
marks, will never enable a reader to form a 
judgment of his own; and, indeed, such 
1istorians do not wish their readers to judge. 
They profess to do everything for them. 
** They aim,” says Montaigne, ‘‘ to chew the 
morsels for us ; they make it a law to them- 
selves to judge of, and consequently to bend 
the history to their own fancy.” This is 
what the author does, and his preface pre- 

es us for it. Caesar in his eyes was a 

essiah, like the first Napoleon, and men 
are blind and culpable who ‘‘ misunderstand 
and combat them.” (Preface, xv.). This 
is the way that many historical writers 
fashion and pervert facts to suit their own 
theories. We shall see more of this as we 
goon. There is one curious sentence, which 
makes us think of the author, even if we 
would not, and it is his own fault 
if a reviewer cannot calmly pass judgment on 
a man’s work as he ought to do, when it is 
possible, without taking any notice of the 
writer: ‘‘In times of transition, when a 
choice must be made between a glorious past 
and an unknown future, the rock is, that bold 
and unscrupulous men alone thrust them- 
selves forward ; others, more timid, and the 
slaves of prejudices, remain in the shade, or 
offer some obstacle to the movement which 
hurries anny Society into new ways.” (Transl., 
p. 360.) TI a A be understood, in spite of 
*‘the rock is.” Unfortunately for the author, 
who generally writes his language well, he 





has had a translator who knows little of 
French, and nothing of Roman affairs. Ina 
previous notice (REapER, April 1), some of 
his monstrous blunders have been _ pointed 
out, but only a few out of many. Here he 
has spoiled the form of the sentence, though 
he has given the sense in his peculiar lan- 
guage. The original is forcibly written. It 
begins thus (p. 306): ‘‘ Aux époques de transi- 
tion, et c’est 1a I’écueil, lorsqu’il faut choisir,” 
&c. ; which ought to be rendered: ‘‘In times 
of transition, for there lies the danger, when 
men must make their choice,” &. By re- 
moving ‘‘ the rock” to its proper place, we 
see better what it is. 
( To be continued. ) 


THE CREATION ACCORDING TO 
MARSDEN. 

The Sacred Steps of Creation ; or, the Revealed 
Genetic Theology Illustrated by Geology and 
Astronomy. In Twelve Lectures, by the Rev. 
Thomas Marsden, B.A., formerly Mawson 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
sometime Vicar of Child’s Wickham, Glou- 
cestershire, now Rector of Burstow, Surrey. 
(London : Longmans. ) 

ERE this an ordinary book, we might 

here attempt to give an idea of the im- 

mense store of linguistic and scientific know- 
ledge possessed by its author ; but the motto 
on his title-page (Job xxxii. 16—20) fairly 
warns us off, and we can only express our 
appreciation of the care with which the 
Hebrew Scriptures in their original language, 
and many quotations from Greek and rare 
Latin authors, were brought to the notice of 
the village audience to which the lectures 
were, in the first instance, delivered. They 
were, no doubt, fully appreciated. The quota- 
tions, principally from Page’s ‘‘ Advanced 
Text Book” and the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,” 
are also admirably chosen, in ya of the 
real Biblical narrative now for the first time 
given to the world; and comprising as they 
do about one-half of the volume, they add 
much to its originality. 

The comfort derived from this long-sought 
harmony between science and revelation is 
not indeed unmixed with pain, for it is to say 
the least humiliating to read this entirely 
satisfying volume, and to think that our 
boasted scholarship and science have been 
for so long worse than useless to us. Why, 
if the scholarship was real, should it have 
been left to Mr. Marsden to show that 
the only possible interpretation of ‘2%, 
mehi (Is. xvii. 1), is, that the whale which 
swallowed Jonah was a dead whale, and that, 
therefore, arguments as to the size of its 
throat, the capacity of its belly, are, to 
say the least, inapt ? Why, again, should we 
have waited so long to know that the original 
Hebrew in Gen. v. 1, 2 and in ii. 7 distinctly 
points to two creations of men; the man in 
the last-quoted verse being called Adam, 
«because he was formed of the dust from 
NTN, ha-ada-mah, the ground, which from 
its composition, I should say, must have con- 
tained DT, blood, in its elementary monads.” 
In some cases, indeed, our Biblical critics have 
been guilty of a downright swppressio veri, 
which has much impeded the cause of 
science. Mr. Marsden points out that the 
Archeeopteryx, for instance, is clearly indicated 
in the sacred narrative, and it is not a little 
singular that its description should have 
been left to Professor Owen, ‘‘ whose mind and 
labours,” our author states, the Almighty has 
been pleased ‘‘ to overrule and utilise ”—an 
avowal which does Mr. Marsden much credit, 
as we gather that Professor Owen’s state- 
ments concerning the hippocampus minor and 
corpus callosum scarcely tallies with the Bib- 
lical narrative, according to Mr. Marsden’s 
version. (See pp. 257 and 269). 

But if our Biblical critics have been behind 
hand, our scientific men have equally failed 
in reading the riddle of creation, and of the 
subsequent acts recorded in the sacred narra- 
tive. Thus, to take the Deluge, we now know, 
on Mr. Marsden’s authority, that this latter 
epoch in the earth’s history was caused by the 
sudden inversion of the earth’s poles—in 
fact, by the world being turned upside down, 
and the consequent production ‘‘of one 
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vast prevailing ocean wave, on the face of 
which the ark went at the rate of two thou- 
sand miles an hour; so that Noah would cir- 
cumnavigate the globe twice a-day.” How 
admirably sufficient must such a cause have 
been to produce precisely the effect required, 
and yet science says nothi of it! 

The Biblical account of the Creation leads 
Mr. Marsden to the following inferential 
theory :— 


There were six sacred steps or advances of 
God in creation, and they occupied six days or 
periods. God begins creation with the earth, 
which was then existing without stratification, 
either vertical or horizontal. It had an abyss of 
waters on the side opposite to the sun, and the 
abyss was consequently dark. The earth also 
being without rotation, was nearly covered with 
water on the side facing the sun. The attrac- 
tion of gravitation from the sun acted on the 
face of the waters, and was employed during the 
first day drawing the earth into daylight. Srhis 
was the first creative advance—an Azoic Period. 
The second embraces the formation of an atmo- 
sphere, and consequently comprises the Begin- 
nings of Life. The third advance is a rotatory 
earth, a necessarily ensuing appearance of dry 
land, and a carbonigenous era composed of 
stemmy herbage and productive trees, distin- 
puee by having their seed not in the fruit, 

ut in the tree itself. The fourth day is occu- 
pied in a transition from a variable eccentric 
orbit to a primary periodic one, so as to make 
the sun, moon, and stars to rule over the day 
and over the night ; and to be serviceable for 
signs, set times, days, and iterations. The fifth 
me is the creation of watery reptiles, 
saurians, insects, pterodactyls, and flyers with 
winged tails. This period is brought to a close 
by the creation of Venus, which forms the 
oolite and cretaceous systems, and causes the 
earth to revolve in a secondary orbit. The 
sixth and last sacred step of God is the creation 
of the Tertiary animals, whilst the earth re- 
volves in the secondary orbit. In the midst of 
this day there is a pause. Mercury is created, 
a Tertiary orbit is the result, and man appears. 
The whole is closed by a Sabbath of rest. 

After this, with a view to Redemption, the 
creation of immortal man occurs, and ultimately 
a Deluge, caused by a diminution of rotation, as 
may be inferred from 2 Peter iii. 5, 6. 


We have refrained from marring the simple 
eg of the ‘‘inference ” drawn from the 

iblical narrative by Mr. Marsden by any 
poor words of our own; we must, however, 
add some explanations gathered from other 
parts of the book. 

The author considers that although the 
earth before the beginning of Creation pro- 
bably had been a blazing comet (p. 16), reve- 
lation does not exclude any other theory ; 
but the positive existence of the planet 
Vulcan quite puts out of court any ob- 


_ jection to the comet theory on the score 


of its mass. The moon was also, of course, 
cometic—that is, as much so as _ possible 
before the existence of gravitation. It 
is next clearly demonstrated that tlie 
term TDi7, alludes to the creation of this 
force, and not, as supposed by Onkelos and 
Ahen-Ezra, to the hatching of the world 
from an egg; and that attraction may apply 
to things spiritual, or why need Lazarus have 
been carried (we reproduce the italics) to 
Abraham’s bosom ? (P. 55). 
Up to the time at which rotation was im- 
parted, the earth was journeying, with its 
northeri hemisphere carried towards the sun, 
rotation was subsequently imparted by light, 
and ‘the probable position, not to say the 
necessary one of the new rotatory axis, would 
be perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic 
with the equator in that plane. Our present 
»oles were in the then equator.” (P. 107.) 
he raised beaches, we are now informed, 
were produced in this position of the earth, 
and Mr. Marsden has been fortunate enough 
to discover the ‘‘ old equator.” (P. 107.) 
Among the most marked convulsions ma 
be mentioned that at the end of the Chal 
era producec by the insertion of Venus, and 
that produced by the introduction of Mer- 
cury, which embedded the Tertiary remains. 
We now leave the merely animal-clad 
earth to view it as the habitation of man ; 
but here, as before hinted, we must draw a 
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very necessary distinction, for the sacred 

oe must, for the future, be understood 
to chronicle two distinct human creations ; 
in fact (p. 266), ‘‘The man in the sixth day 
was the progressive product of néphesh 
khay-yah, or animal spirit, the plastic Adam 
was the immediate result of the nismaitt 
khay-yim.” As follows from this definition, 
which it is impossible to misunderstand, and 
which we commend specially to Mr. Crawfurd 
and the Anthropological Society, the former 
was mortal, and had no soul. 

Adam—that is, ‘ plastic” Adam—was 
created onthe seventh day. We read :— 

Adam had not multiplied his progeny during 
the long Sabbatical period, for he was not 
created till the end of 1t. 


After this explanation, which will be ack- 
nowledged on all hands to be a sufficient 
one, our author goes on :— 


After the Fall, his descendants (ha-Adam) 
began to multiply on the face of that part of 
the earth they inhabited (ha-damah), and 
daughters were born unto them. And the sons 
of Fiohim—that is, the men of the sixth day’s 
creation—were struck with the fair complexion 
of these females. They, therefore, broke through 
all restraints of law and morals, for, being 
animal-men, they had no conscience. And being 
many in number, having had the whole Sab- 
batical period to multiply in, they seized vio- 
lently upon the females of Adam’s race, and 
forcibly took to them wives of such as they 
chose. They had a motive for it more than 
beauty, for when the sons of Elohim came in 
unto the daughters of men, and they bare chil- 
dren to them, the same became mighty men, 
which were of old, men of renown. Adam, by 
his plastic creation, was far superior to all the 
other races; and the sons of Elohim saw the 
vast improvement which intermarriage with the 
Adamic race conferred upon their offspring. The 
females of this race, therefore, became widely 
celebrated through the world, and the conse- 
quence was, that force and rapine became general. 


Are we dreaming? Is it really true that 
this sickening nonsense which we have borne 
with through some 300 pages has really been 
written by a clergyman for the edification of 


his flock in particular, and mankind in gene- | 


| subject, among the records of a learned and 


ral? Or is it all a hoax, cleverly written, 
with intent to bring the sacred caste into 
contempt /—the Rev. T. Marsden a myth, 
the name of Messrs. Longmans a forgery? 
Alas no! Messrs. Longmans have positively 
published this work, and Mr. Marsden 
is no myth. We can believe him to be 
an earnest parish priest, and a worthy rector 
of Burstow, but why does he write such 
books ? If the theological ship is sinking, the 
leak will not be stopped by a *‘Text Book,” 
be it never so far ‘* advanced ;” and if all 
science is error, variorum readings will not 
turn error into truth. Are scientific men 
irreverent because the glory of God’s creation, 
in star and atom and mind, is insufficient to 
inspire them with an idea of His mighty 
power? Will, then, such twaddle as this make 
them worship :— 

This would account for Saturn’s moons 
on cometary principles. As for the rings, 
we have only to suppose that the all-wise 








Creator providentially caused this planet to | 


come into a position to receive rotation 
whilst it was yet in fusion, and that its ex- 
tremely great rear yd velocity threw off sonre 
matter by centrifugal force, which, upon cooling, 
formed the rings. As we may presume the 
rings to be necessary for that planet, we have 
here a convincing proof of Divine design in 
foreordaining the time of the communication of 
rotatory motion to Saturn, and the requisite 
velocity. 

We read in the final paragraph that ‘‘ The 
Na-khashb has availed himself greatly of our 
defective knowledge of the Genetic revelation 
to spread aninfidel philosophy, and to practice 
the arts of Balaam, the son of Bosor.” We 
candidly confess that we don’t know what 
this means ; but surely among the black arts 
which should, in the interest of infidel philo- 
sophy and clergy alike, beat once unflinchingly 
suppressed, is the printing of such a book as 
this, which serves no good purpose, is fitted 
pe point a scoff, and will cause philosopher 

D rare alike to exclaim, ‘“‘ Save me 
from my friend ! ” 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
Notices of some of his Contemporaries. Com- 
menced by Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. ; Con- 
tinued’ and Collected by Tom Taylor, M.A. 
Two Vols. (John Murray.) 


R. LESLIE’S main object in writing a 
i\ new life of Reynolds he has recorded in 
the following passage :— 

As the impression made on my mind by all I 
have read and heard of Reynolds is very different 
from the estimate formed of his character by 
Allan Cunningham, I have endeavoured to show 
that he did not deserve the imputations that are 
dispersed through the most popular account that 
has yet been published of him, nor the aspersions 
on his character to be found in that author’s 
Lives of Hogarth, Wilson, and Gainsborough. 


As Allen Cunningham’s estimate of the 
character of the great English painter has 
never been generally accepted as just, the 
present vindication is of less importance 
than his biographer supposed; but we gladly 
defer to the motive which has led to the pro- 
duction of the present volumes, containing, 
as they do, a mass of hitherto unpublished 
documents, collected and arranged with great 
labour and conscientious care; while the 
joint authorship reveals, in every page, that 
reverence for the subject which is one of the 
first qualifications for a good biography. 

The records of an eminent man, whose 
life was the very reverse of an isolated one, 
cannot possibly be written without constant 
reference to the political and social aspect of 
the times in which he lived. The task of the 
biographer is so to handle his subject that 
the prominence and individuality of his mas- 
ter-character shall always be maintained as 
the centre of a group, even where many in 
the group may be greater than he. Much, 


| therefore, indirectly bearing upon the subject, 


however interesting in itself, must be sacri- 


ficed ; that only which directly illustrates it | 


must be maintained. 

The biographer of Reynolds has more than 
usual need for temperance and discretion : 
the temptation to wander from the main 


brilliant society, being almost irresistible. 
To one of his biographers it has certainly 
proved irresistible. Mr. Tom Taylor has lost 
sight of the simplicity of Mr. Leslie’s plan, 
and overwhelmed the subject with a mass of 
political and social gossip, which often ob- 
scures, and seldom illustrates, the life and 
practice of the great painter. All that is 
really to the point in the two volumes, might 
with advantage have been compressed into 
one, and the reader would probably rise from 
its perusal with a far better idea of Reynolds 
than he is likely to extract from the two 
bulky volumes before us. 

In the short space allotted to a review, we 
can but glance at the plan of the work, and 
the main incidents of the painter’s life. We 
pass over his youth and apprenticeship to 
Hudson, whose reported jealousy and ill-will 
towards his pupil are, we think, completely 
disproved in these volumes, to the first great 
opportunity of his life, his introduction to 
Keppel, in the year 1749. This introduction 
opened to him the way to Italy, Keppel 
giving him a free passage in the Centurion to 
the Mediterranean. His studies at Rome, 
and the notes he made of his impressions in 


the Vatican, are given at length, and show | 
| had something to do with this “apparent 


him to us as a man determined to think for 
himself, and not to be led blindly by the 
dicta of others. Self-reliance and extreme 
modesty mark his temper in the Vatican, 
where he sadly confesses himself unable to 
understand or appreciate the works of 
Michael Angeloand Raphael. That his taste 
was at this time dominated by the fashion of 
the day, in all cases where his mind was not 
brought to bear directly upon the subject, is 
proved by his silence about Giotto and his 
pupils at Assisi, while he notes Baroccio’s 
** Descent from the Cross” at Perugia. At 
that time connoisseurship ignored the earlier 
schools of Italy, and raved about the grand 
style. Reynolds had nothing to guide his 
Italian researches but the fashion of the day ; 
but although he was not in advance of his con- 
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tempvraries in his appreciation of the purer 
Italian school, he never affected a h itical 
admiration for what he did not understand. 
Having mastered the principles upon which 
Michael Angelo and Raphael worked, his ad- 
miration followed as a matter of course. 


It was at Venice, and from the Venetian 
painters, that Reynolds probably derived the 
principles upon which his after-practice was 
founded ; his Venetian notes are here printed 
in full, and will be esteemed of great 
value by all students who can compare them 
with the pictures from which they were 
made. In fact, he had little in common 
with the Roman school, while every uncon- 
scious sympathy of his mind was with the 
Venetian. After three years’ absence, he 
returned to London in October, 1792. 

Reynolds first established himself in St. 
Martin’s-lane, and subsequently removed to 
5, Great Newport street, where he fixed his 
prices for a head at twelve guineas ; for a half- 


| length, attwenty-fourgnineas ; and fora whole- 


length, at forty-eight guineas. His industry 
was as extraordinary as his success was com- 
plete ; he received as many as seven sitters 
daily, and he painted: from 120 to 150 por- 
traits every year between 1755 and 1760. 
A list of sitters, taken from the pocket-books, 
is now published, which, with one or two 
breaks, contains a register of his engagements 
for every year up to the time when he ceased 
to practise. 

The first public exhibition of pictures by 
living artists in England was opened on the 
21st of April, 1760, at a large room in the 
Strand. It contained seventy-four works, 
of which Reynolds contributed four. In this 
year, he removed to a house in Leicester- 
fields, where he remained to the end of his 
life. Upon the lease and additions which he 
made to this house he spent upwards of 
3,000/. He raised his prices to twenty-five, 
fifty, and one hundred guineas, for the three 
classes of portraits, and set up his coach. In 
Northcote’s unpublished autobiography, this 
carriage is described as ‘‘a chariot, on the 
panels of which were curiously painted the 
four seasons of the year, in allegorical 
figures. The wheels were ornamented with 
carved foliage and gilding; the liveries of his 
servants were laced with silver. But having 
no spare time himself to make a display of 
this splendour, he insisted on it that his 
sister Frances should go out with it as much 
as possible, and let it be seen in the public 
streets, to make a show, which she was much 
averse to, being a person of great shyness of 
disposition, as it always attracted the gaze of 
the populace, and made her quite iB. orate) 
to be seen in it. This anecdote, which I 
heard from this very sister’s own mouth, 
serves to show that Sir Joshua knew the use 
of quackery in the world. He knew that it 
would be inquired whose grand chariot this 
was, and that, when it was told, it would 
give a strong indication of his great success, 
and by that means tend to increase it.” 

Mr. Leslie remarks upon this, that ‘‘ the 
panels of this carriage were painted by 
Catton, afterwards an R.A., and that it is 
possible Reynolds may have had other mo- 
tives than those attributed to him by North- 
cote. The wish, perhaps, to help Catton to 
notice, and the belief that the employment 
of art in every sort of decoration might tend 
to awaken the taste of the public, may have 


ostentation.” 

Northcote’s ill-natured inference has some 
appearance of truth, and it is not satisfactorily 
answered by Leslie’s apology. Reynolds’s 
motives, like other men’s, were mixed ; and 
although he was, in the main, above all 
littleness or vain display, he was fully alive 
to the importance of making a good ap- 
pearance in the world. 

From this time Reynolds’s biography pre- 
sents us with a career of uninterrupted 
success ; he became the honoured and inti- 
mate friend of the chief political and literary 
men of his time. By his splendid genius and 
unflagging industry he raised himself to a 

ition never attained before or since by 
any English painter. Rich, hospitable, of 
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entle manners, and the undisputed head of 
Fie profession, he was conspicuous in that 
brilliant society which included Walpole, 
Fox, Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, 
and Boswell, among its prominent attrac- 
tions. His devotion to his art, and his 
indefatigable labours, speak to us with no 
uncertain voice in the splendid productions 
which he has bequeathed to us ; his advance 
was sustained to the end, and his noblest 
pictures were those he painted in the last 
decade of his life. A ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonné,” 
by Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Charles W. 
Franks, is now in preparation, by which 
it will appear that the number of pictures 
painted by Reynolds exceeded 3,000, many 
of them being of large dimensions, most of 
them bearing the impress of his original and 
observant mind. To his unceasing efforts to 
master the unrivalled technical excellencies 
of the Venetian school, is to be attributed 
the premature decay of some of his finest 
works. To us his pictures are but shadows 
of what they were; to him each was but a 
step towards the technical perfection which 
he never acquired—a step blindly taken, but 
still taken under the inspiration of a desire 
to reach the truth. A few years more will 

s away, and almost the only valuable 
records of the great painter will be the early 
proofs of the magnificent engravings executed 
under his own eye, and while the original 
pictures were in the full bloom of their 
beauty. 

Hogarth died while Reynolds was in the 
zenith of his fame. That be was never 
understood or rightly appreciated by Rey- 
nolds, has been made matter of accusation 
against the aristocratic painter; ‘‘ but it 
should be remembered that the temper of 
Hogarth was difficult, and that his very 
virtues had a stubbornness and dogmatism 
which repelled.” Practically, the two painters 
agreed better than their opposite theories 
would lead the world to suppose; for 
although Reynolds said, ‘* Study the works 
of the great masters for ever,” and Hogarth 
laid down the Pre-Raphaelite rule, that 
‘There is only one school, and that is kept 
by Nature,” yet neither did ‘* Reynolds 
neglect the school of Nature for that of Art, 
nor did Hogarth study Art less closely than 
he studied Nature, as the technical excel- 
lencies of his pictures sufficiently prove.” 
Reynolds, at least, cannot fairly be blamed 
for the want of sympathy that marked his 
intercourse with Hogarth. 

The most prominent action of Reynolds’s 
life, with regard to the arts, was the part he 
took in the formation of the Royal Academy. 
The offspring of feud and intrigue, its early 
history 1s a very sorry one, and it was not 
until the King had received and assented to 
the petition of the seceders from the Incor- 
owecese Society of Artists for a State 

stablishment, that Reynolds consented to 
become its first president. The history of 
his connexion with it, and of the rupture 
which led to the temporary resignation of his 
office, are told at length in these volumes. 
The chief interest of this connexion to us is 
to be found in the annual Discourses, which 
were composed with great care, and delivered 
by the President at the distribution of 

rizes to the students. The value’of these 
ectures is very differently estimated now ; 
but, during the lifetime of Reynolds, they 
were looked upon as masterpieces of com- 
position and infallible regulators of taste. 
They are fairly and temperately criticised in 
the volumes before us. The fifteenth, and 
last, was delivered shortly before his death, 
and contained his farewell to the Royal 
Academy. 

The impression left upon our minds, after 
reading these volumes, is, that the character 
of Reynolds has been fairly brought out as 
it never has been before, and that it stands 
forth favourably in the midst of his brilliant 
contemporaries. In the eloquent words of 
Burke, who mourned for him as for his best 
friend, ‘‘ he was one of the most memorable 


men of his time. He was the first English- 
man who added the praise of the elegant arts 
to the other glories of his country. In taste, 





in , in facility, in happy invention,’and 
in the richness and harmony of colouring, he 
was equal to the great masters of the re- 
nowned ages. In portrait he went beyond 
them ; for he communicated to that descrip- 
tion of the art in which English artists are 
most engaged a variety, a fancy, and a 
dignity derived from the higher branches, 
which even those who professed them in a 
superior manner did not always preserve 
when they delineated individual nature. 


His portraits remind the spectators of the | 


invention of history and the amenity of land- 
scape. In painting portraits, he appeared 
not to be raised upon that platform, but to 
descend to it from a higher sphere. His 
paintings illustrate his lessons, and his lessons 
seem to be derived from his paintings.” 





THE UNEXPECTED HUSBAND. 


La Vieille Roche: Le Mari Imprevu. Par Edmond 
About. (L. Hachette et Cie.) 


M ABOUT, having essayed many styles, 
. and treated very diverse topics, has 
again returned to a style and a topic more 
congenial to him than those on which he has 
recently exercised his powers. There is this 
resemblance between him and Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, that both are given to imitate the 
kind of writing which is popular for the time 
being. The ‘‘ Caxtons” and *‘ My Novel” 
were evident and very clever imitations of 
the domestic novel. which Dickens had 
rendered popular. ‘* Madelon” was in like 
manner a counterpart of the semi-sentimental 
and wholly improper novels which had made 
the names of Dumas the younger and 
Ernest Feydeau famous in certain quarters 
and taboed elsewhere. In this book M. About 
again exibits himself as the author of ‘‘ Tolla” 
or ‘*‘ Maitre Pierre.” The story is simple to 
a fault. The incidents are of the most 
common-place kind; the personages are all 
members of the best society. This agreeable 
change from the life of Bohemia to that of 
the drawing-room is an advantageous one 
for M. About. We believe that he is 
now fairly settled in life ; that he has turned 
over a fresh leaf of his autobiography ; in 
other words, he is married. So important 
is the change which marriage is supposed 
to work in a Frenchman, that the French 
speak of a man who is about to be married 
as going to reform. We congratulate M. 
About on his reformation. The dedication 
tc this book shows that he is sensible of the 
change wrought in him, and is grateful to 
her who has doneit : ‘* Wherefore should an 
author abstain from the pleasure of dedicating 
a book to her who, by her counsel, her 
encouragement, and especially by her sweet 
companionship, has rendered his labour 
pleasanter and more light ?” 

The plot can be told in a few sentences. 
Valentine, a young girl, having a large 
fortune, but, of humble origin, is betrothed 
to a Baron of Saint Génin, whose origin 
dates from immemorial antiquity, but whose 
coffers are nearly empty. The engagement 
does not imply any love between them. 
French matches are generally matters of 
arrangement, not of affection. Even if the 
pair be devotedly attached to each other, 
they must not manifest this before marriage. 
The lady is always addressed as Miss, the 
gentleman as Mr., nor are they allowed even 
to interchange words, save in the presence of 
witnesses. This being so, it is not surprising 
that Valentine, after her betrothal, should 
have fallen in love with the cousin of her 
intended husband. On the day of the 
wedding, the Baron of Saint Génin renounces 
all claim to her, because of the attachment 
which he knows to exist between her and his 
cousin Gontran. 
tine eventually espouses the man of her 
choice, who has also been fascinated with 
her. This novel must not be judged by the 
meagreness of its plot. The skill of the 
author is displayed in the manner in which 
he invests his personages with an interest 
which is altogether independent of any com- 
plication of events. From the outset we can 
predict the close. Yet every chapter is at- 
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The result is that Valen- | 





tractive. The reason of this is twofold. 
Firstly, the story is a satire on the marriage 
customs of France ; secondly, the different 
personages introduced are drawn so as to 
cause us to feel curious as to their doings. 
Baron Saint Génin, the hero, is very well 
delineated. He is a noble by birth, 
but a peasant in mind. He is rough 
and uncultivated, yet capable of the 
most delicate emotions, afid undergoing 
the bitterest sacrifices. However, having 
sketched the plot, it would be unfair to the 
author to sketch his personages also. Hence 
we shall merely add that, to an English 
reader, this novel has an interest over and 
above that excited by the story. ‘French 
provincial life among the richer class is here 
skilfully portrayed. It is pleasant when 
information is so well seasoned with wit, as is 
the case in many of M. About’s writings. 
Whoever wishes to,meet with a good French 
novel will do well to get this one. 





POETRY. 


Murmurings in the May and Summer of Man- 
hood. O’ Ruark’s Bride ; or, the Blood Spark in 
the Emerald, And Man’s Mission: A Pilgrimage 
to Glory’s Goal. Poems. By Edmund Falconer. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—Such a title excites, per- 
haps, not hope, but only curiosity. It is, how- 
ever, followed by adedication to Lord Palmerston, 
who ‘‘personifies in the English Premier the Irish 
patriot,” anda ‘‘ Prefatory Note to O’Ruark’s 
Bride,” where Ireland personifies ‘‘an impres- 
sionable and warm-hearted creature.” The verse 
is in keeping with the prose. It consists of a flow 
of fine words, and a flux of cheap similes. And 
for these beauties it will doubtless be popular in 
certain quarters. 





Primroses by a River's Brim. Poems. By 
Mrs. Edward Thomas. (Walker and Co.)—If 
anything could bribe the critic into a favour- 
able judgment, it would be this pretty-lookin, 
volume. In the frontispiece we are introduce 
to a charming lady-like face ; and in the appendix 
to nine pages of equally charming notices of the 
press. Further, the pages of the book are all 
cut, and the critic, as is sometimes the case, 
does not consequently lose his temper in having 
to drive a mgt og through the toughly- 
yielding folds. Our readers shall, however, 
judge of the quality for themselves. We will 
take the opening lines of the first poem in the 
book, where it may be reasonably supposed that 
the authoress would endeavour to show herself 
to the greatest advantage :— 

A wooing which all welcomed, followed by 

A wedding sweet in unanimity ; 

For no discrepancies of station rose, 

Dissevering restrictions to impose ; 

No sordid speculations to degrade 

The hearts which did not in atfection trade ; 

But an excelling lady, gallant groom, 

The beautiful of earth, with Eden’s bloom. 
We have heard of a ‘‘hobbledehoy,” which 
means a person between a man and a boy. We 





sadly ,.want some word to express the kind of 
writing which is neither prose nor verse. 
Indian Idylls, By G. W. Weeks. (Chapman 


& Hall.)—We are afraid that Mr. Weeks has 
chosen an ungrateful theme. Peoplein England 
are not likely to care any more about Indian 
idylls than they do about Indian politics. There 
may, however, be good reasons for Mr. Weeks’ 
choice. He appears to possess considerable 
dramatic power, which has, however, a tendency 
in places to become spasmodic. Some of his 
imagery, too, is really striking. Thus in the 
First Idyil, ‘‘ Putteala,” he speaks of England’s 
extent :— 

It stretcheth far into the frozen North 

Among Canadian snows ; and to the West, 

Where the great sun unpacks his wealth of gold 

Ere he doth sleep, and leaves it in the valleys 

And on the hill sides, like a prodigal, 

That men may gather it.—P. 6. 


Again :— 
This gay young earth, 
Woo'd of the sun, would break its heart with joy, 
But that its joy doth vent itself in flowers.—P. 20. 


And, lastly, take this description of a girl looking 
up into her lover's face :— 
She answered not 
With a set phrase, but as some grateful flower 
Long hid in shade, on whom the sun doth look, 
Repays him with a sudden gorgeousness 


Of tinted bloom, so her sweet uptarned face 
Bloom'd into smiles.—P. 28. 


Mr. Weeks, however, sometimes allows his 
facility of e ion to run riot. We hear far 
too much about ‘“‘ white moons,” and ‘golden 
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stars,” and ‘‘ waves kissing the sea-shore,” the 
stock in trade of King Cambyses and Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith. 





Poems. By an Oxonian. (Shrimpton. )—There is 
much both to like and dislike in this little volume. 
What, however, we like bears traces of external 
influences ; but what we dislike appears to be 
entirely the ‘‘Oxonian’s” own. Mr. Tennyson’s 
spell upon him is undoubtedly strong, but his 
evil genius is constantly prompting him to write 
such inanities as the ‘‘ Song of the Oxford Class- 
Man,” and ‘*The Last Man Left in College.” 
The tone of the last is detestable, and the facts 
in the first are not true. The ‘‘ Oxonian,” how- 
ever, in passages touches some true notes. But 
a much wider culture, deéper thought, and greater 
earnestness of purpose are required, if he really 
wishes that those nightingales mentioned in his 
title-page should ever be heard. 


Gift Poems. By ‘*E. O. 8.” (Hatchard.)— 
The author appears to be very amiable and very 
loyal. He writes alike on the ‘‘ Distribution of 
Tracts” and the ‘‘ Return of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales from Denmark.” The former 
might have been written by Watts and the latter 
by Mr. Tupper. What sort of an ear “ E. O. 8.” 
possesses may be learnt from the following 
stanza :— 





On the hill take a view 
Of the country below, 
A telescope go not without ; 
And if you’ve a map, 
’Tis worth while to stop, 
And note all the bearings about. 





Angel Visits, and other Poems. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.)—There is a class of verse which 
stands to real poetry much as electro-plate does 
to silver. You find the same polish, the same 
shapes, the same patterns, but after all it is not 
the real thing. The authors of such works as 
the present are generally highly cultivated, 
appreciate all that is noble, and sympathize with 

that is good. They command our respect, 
but not our intellect. They are not the night- 
ingales, but the mocking-birds of song. Thus 
in the present volume the ‘‘Spes super Sidera”’ 
owes its existence to Tennyson’s ‘‘ Two Voices.” 
The imitation is very happy, but the world pre- 
fers originals to copies. Again, the lines ‘In 
Memory of Mrs. Browning,” in parts vivid and 
picturesque, owe their existence to a study of 
that great poet’s style and metres.. The manner 
of all such poetry is generally excellent, but it 
is the matter which is wanting. The present 
volume is no exception. 





and other Poems. By B. Burford 
Rawlings. (Murray & Co.)—Mr. Rawlings, 
from the following stanza— 

Oh! the pleasures of the line, 

Pure, without a base alloy, 

And the veriest earthly joy, 

If fish bite and weather's fine, 
would appear to be fond of fishing, and must, 
pot ge have seen a good deal of the 
country. e has, however, contrived to carry 
away some of the most grotesque notions about 
natural scenery which we ever remember to 
have seen in print. He calls athrush a ‘‘ thrush- 
beard” (p. 2), a word which we have in vain 
sought for in various provincial dictionaries, and 
talks about cuckoos ‘‘ warbling” (p. 6), and a 
** wood-be-brambled nook” (p. 76). The book, 
however, bears evidences of an amiable spirit. 
But amiable sentiments will hardly justify vaga- 
ries of this kind; and the best intentions in the 
world are no excuse for rhyming ‘‘ gone” with 
*‘one,” at page 77, and then rhyming it with 
**alone,” at page 78. 

Henri Arnaud. A Poem. By the Rev. 
Arthur Robert Pennington, (W. Macintosh. )— 
Too little is known in England about Henri 
Arnaud. But Mr. Pennington’s poem will 
neither tend to increase our knowledge nor ex- 
cite our interest. His zeal outstrips his abilities. 
His preface and notes, however, we have read 
with much pleasure. Were he to publish them 
as the chief attraction of his work, and relegate 

i into an appendix, he would probably 

more readers he is likely to do under 
his present arrangement. 


Markham, and other Poems. By Carlton 
Webbe. (Murray & Co.)—It would be, perhaps, 
unfair to say that all the weaknesses which we 
have noted in the ing volumes are united 
in this. Yet most of them may be met here, 
but with them, too, that measure of kindliness 
and mgt feeling upon which we have also dwelt. 
Mr. Webbe’s verses breathe the same amiable 











sentiments which characterize so many similar 
roductions. But his true relationship to the 
Muse must be summed up in the lines which he 
has apparently addressed to some lady :— 
I have touched your dress in passing, 
Many times our eyes have met ; 
But our hands, and hearts, and voices, 
Are strangers yet. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Mémoires de Madame d Epinay. Edition Nou- 
velle et, Complete, avec des Additions des Notes 
et des éclaircissements, inedits, par M. Paul 
Boiteau. Tome ler. (Paris : Charpentier. Lon- 
don : Jeffs, 1865.)—In the hundreds of memoirs 
that have appeared in France, there is no work 
that throws so much light on the social and 
literary history of the country as the memoirs 
and correspondence of Madame d’Epinay, which 
were first given to the world some seven-and- 
forty years ago. A new edition of this remark- 
able work appeared in Paris during the last 
week. We are enabled to form a much better 
idea of the morals, manners, modes of life, 
thought, and action of our neighbours in the 
eighteenth century, from a perusal of these pages, 
than can be derived from any other source what- 
ever. In these pleasant and most readable 
volumes we find pourtrayed, with uncommon 
vitality and vividness, men of the Court and the 
camp, financiers and farmers-general, wits and 
men of letters, men of fashion and viveurs, as 
well as actors, singers, and mere triflers ‘de bon 
ton.’ Madame d’Epinay was the daughter of 
Jardien d’Esclavelles, an officer who was killed 
in 1735, while she was yet in her infancy. 
Mademoiselle d’Esclavelles was taken by a rela- 
tive, Madame de Beaufort, to reside with her in 
a convent, where her education was completed. 
Louise d’Esclavelles was then removed by her 
mother to the chateau of M. La Live de Bell- 
garde, her brother-in-law (for Madame d’Escla- 
velles was the sister of Madame de Bellgarde), one 
of those rich farmers-general so graphically de- 
scribed by St. Simon. Madame de Bellgarde 
had a son, M. d’Epinay, who at this period had 
completed his talien, and as the young lady 
was at once ‘noble et spirituelle,’ her cousin fell 
desperately in love with her. They were mar- 
ried in 1745, when the bride had attained her 
twentieth year, the bridegroom being a few 
years older. 

Of a gentle and tender nature, Madame 
d’Epinay entertained at first the purest affection 
for her husband, and he for a time fully re- 
turned her affection. But rich, fond of plea- 
sure, unsteady, and volatile, he soon gave him- 
self up to dissipation, and had not been more 
than six months married, when his frequent 
absences, and his dissipated and disgraceful 
manner of life, shocked the moral sense and ten- 
derness and feeling of his wife. For a time, the 
lady bore this unmanly and immoral conduct in 
silent grief ; but the husband having one even- 
ing returned to his home intoxicated, with a 
male companion as drunk as_ himself, and 
both having entered Madame d’Epinay’s bed- 
room with a view to continue the carouse, 
the lady, then advanced in pregnancy, disturbed 
and frightened by their brutal orgies, gave vent 
to her indignation in indignant words. M. 
d’Epinay would not listen to reason or remon- 
strance. On the contrary, he became thence- 
forth systematically, for months, more outrageous 
and intolerable. The anguish of mind this gifted 
woman suffered is well painted in her memoirs. 
For a time she continued to perform her duties 
with exemplary exactness towards her brutal 
husband and her two young children. But at 
length her health gave way, and her reason being 
threatened, she was isolated, by medical advice, 
from all society. But her physicians and friends 
soon became aware that a solitary and secluded 
life would render her condition far worse, and 
she was therefore enjoined again to return to 
that society of which she had been the life, 
grace, and ornament. In the gay and fashionable 
world which she again rejoined she met with a 
M. de Franceuil, a receiver-general of finances, 
the son, like her own husband, of a farmer- 
general. Franceuil was a person of winning 
manners and many accomplishments. Like the 
lady, he was a good musician and an accomplished 
actor. Franceuil, too, like Madame d'Epinay, 
was unhappy in his domestic life, for he had the 
misfortune to have a wife who was incurably 
insane. 

The stricken and suffering pair, mated, though 
not married, often met in public and in private. 
They sang together, they acted together in 
comedies, operas, and charades, and found a 
solace in their common misfortunes and sodality. 
The suffering and sorrowed wife, too, soon dis- 
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covered a pleasure in the visits of an elegant and 
accomplished man of the world, like herself 
isolated and alone, though married. Madame 
d’Epinay resolutely struggled with duty and a 
criminal passion, and might have been victorious 
had she not listened to the counsels of one of her 
own sex, a lady of birth and talent, though not 
of the purest character, a Mademoiselle d’Ette. 
The result was, that the authoress of these 
volumes forgot her duty, self-respect, and subse- 
quently paid the penalty in suffering and neglect. 
The accomplished lover, who was the friend of 
Voltaire, Rosseau, Duclos, Didérot, and D’Hol- 
bach, neglected and abandoned his mistress, 
abandoned music, private theatricals, operas, 
and musical compositions, for the bottle and the 
gambling-table, and a certain Madame Versel, 
who was one of the many ‘‘supping and sucking” 
women who moved in society in the corrupt 
days of Louis XV. 

Madame d’Epinay was for a long time incon- 
solable at this loss of her first lover and friend ; 
but to her friendship with Franceuil succeeded, 
after a considerable interval, a friendship with 
Grimm, a German, who had come to Paris as 
travelling tutor to the Count of Schoenberg, 
and who subsequently became the intimate 
friend of the Encyclopedists, and one of 
the most sensible and judicious _ literary 
critics of the time. Through Grimm, Madame 
d’Epinay became acquainted with all the beaua 
esprits, from Voltaire to the Abbé Galiani, and 
it is the history of this social and literary com- 
merce which lends an intense interest to her 
volumes, and gives them a positive and solid 
value as sketches of social, financial, literary, 
philosophical, and artistical life in the Paris of 
Louis XV. With most of the financiers, farmers- 
general, philosophers, and men of letters, 
Madame d’Epinay lived in familiar and friendly 
intercourse. They partook of her dinners, en- 
joyed her suppers, and rejoiced in her good 
cheer. Familiar guests at her board twice and 
thrice a week were Duclos, historiographer of 
France, and Jean Jaques Rousseau, of world- 
wide fame ; and yet, we regret to say it, there never 
were two men who behaved more scandalously 
to a woman than this pair of so-called philoso- 
phers. Rousseau accepted from his patroness 
not merely raiment, meat and drink, but also a 
roof to cover his misery when he tenanted La 
Chevrette,* the property of Madame d’Epinay. 
Yet his conduct and demeanour were to his bene- 
factress mean, ungrateful, deceitful, and shuffling. 
The excuse alleged is, that this morbid and too 
sensitive man of genius was scarcely an account- 
able being, for his over-excited sensibility ren- 
dered him non compos. There is, however, no 
such excuse for Duclos. He was not a cr 
mendicant, with the tongue and pen of an Pon: | 
and the malignity of a demon, but a cool and 
caustic man of the world, full of sense and 
shrewdness, notwithstanding his brutal rudeness 
of speech. The worst trait in the character of 
Duclos is, that he endeavoured to play the part 
of lover to Madame d’Epinay, and sought to 
supplant his own familiar friend, Franceuil, when 
he was twenty years the senior of the lady, and 
every day in the habit of meeting the man, his 
own familiar friend, who was her recognised 
meilleur ami, and most familiar and trusted 
counsellor and confidant. Duclos and Rousseau, 
therefore, do not appear to advantage in this 
correspondence, whereas Grimm, a cold and self- 
possessed man, somewhat hard, selfish, and im- 
passive, shines by the contrast with his brother 
authors. The intimacy of Grimm with Madame 
d’Epinay continued for seven-and-twenty years, 
even till the epoch of the lady’s death in 1783. 
Its duration gave it a salve of respectability. 
During all that long period, this dry and me- 
thodical German was occupied in a literary 
correspondence with one of the small princes of 
Germany, for which he was well paid; and when 


| he was ill or absent, his chere amie held the pen 


for him. 

We are told by M. Paul Boiteau, as we were 
told more than five-and-forty years ago, how 
these volumes first saw the light. The answer 
to the inquiry, how the volumes got into print, 
is, that the memoirs were commenced for Grimm, 
in 1757, when he was absent in Westphalia. 
The MS. was never published in his lifetime, and 
he survived till 1807, when he died at Gotha, in 
his eighty-ninth year. Eleven years after this, and 
five-and-thirty years after the death of Madame 
d’Epinay, Brunet, an eminent Parisian pub- 
lisher, purchased the MS. from Grimm’s secre- 

, Brunet shewed his tact and judgment ; 
for the work had an immense success, and it well 
deserved it ; for nothing can paint better than 
these volumes the time and the men between 
1745 and 1783. In the 10th book of the Con- 
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fessions\of Rousseau, there is much touching 
Madamed’Epinay and her society ; but Rousseau 
fails to excuse himself of ingratitude towards 
that lady, In her latter years, Madame 
d’Epinay exemplarily devoted herself to the 
education of her children and her grandchiid, 
Mademoiselle Belzunce. 

The style of Madame d’Epinay, though not 
always correct, is always easy and natural, and 
often graphic. It possesses all the ease of good 
conversation, and in these volumes she exhibits 
in turn Voltaire, Didérot, Duclos, Raynal, Saurin, 
the Abbé Galiani, Mademoiselle Quinault, 
Madame d’Houdétol, and Saint Lambert (the 
friend of Voltaire’s Madame du Chatelet), in 
morning dress. A number of foot-notes are 
added to the volumes, the fruits of the industry 
and research of M. Boiteau. It is a curious fact 
that Franceuil, the cher ami of Madame d’Epinay, 
was, as we learn from George Sand’s Auto- 
biography, the grandfather of that lady.* Ma- 
dame Sand tells us she possesses a portrait of 
Madame d’Epinay given to Franceuil. From 
this portrait she pronounces the original ‘ posi- 
tivement laide ;’ but she adds ‘ elle était fort bien 

JSaite.’ We know from contemporary testimony 
that the beauty of Madame d’Epinay was the 
beauty of expression. She was natural, lively, 
and full of winning grace. 


St Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Disserta- 
tions. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. (Macmillan 
& Co. Pp. 346).—In recent theological contro- 
versy Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians has received 
marked attention, and the critical faculties of 
some of our best scholars, both in England and 
on the Continent, have been exercised in its 
elucidation. Dr Lightfoot, besides the works of 
commentators Protestant and Catholic, ancient 
and modern, has made free use of the labours of 
the best critics and grammarians, and that with 
a clearness of perception and soundness of judg- 
ment, that we have no hesitation in regarding 
his revised text, with its notes and dissertations, 
as an emphatic gain to Biblical scholarship. 


St. Paul at Athens. By William Lindsay 
Alexander, D.D. (Adam & Charles Black. 
Pp. 322.)—This volume is dedicated to Dean 
Ramsay, and ‘‘ contains the substance ofa series 
of expository lectures delivered by the author 
in the ordinary course of his ministry.” The 
reverend doctor enters at some length into the 
subject of the Fatherhood of God, and seeks to 
show, as the preface informs us, ‘‘ that the posi- 
tion which Scripture authorises and teaches is a 
medium position between the opinion of those 
who would restrict God’s Fatherhood to His 
gracious special relation to redeemed men and 
that of those who deny any such special rela- 
tion, and maintain that God is not a Father to 
= in a sense in which He is not a Father to 
a tag 

Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason. By the 
Rev. William Kirkus, LL.B. (Williams & 
Norgate. Pp. 416.)—In the analytical table of 
contents prefixed to this volume our author 
speaks at considerable length on the following, 
among other subjects: ‘‘Human Nature,” 
** Original Sin,” ‘‘ The Person of Jesus Christ,” 
“** The Doctrine of the Atonement,” ‘* The Holy 
Catholic Church,” ‘‘The Creeds of the Bible.” 
In the last chapter our author maintains that 
*‘orthodoxy is not determined by Scripture in 
the Anglican Church, nor in any sect having 
authorised formularies, or having doctrina 
trust-deeds.” He insists on the ‘difference 
between Articles of Religion and Creeds,” and 
regards the former as only of ‘local and tem- 
porary interest,” and Confessions of Faith as a 
‘*protection to the clergy of an established 
church.” —— 

David: Four Sermons Preached before the 
University of Cambridge, by Charles Kingsley, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co. Pp. 86.)—The 
frankness of Professor Kingsley’s speech, and 
the freshness of his thoughts, must have fallen 
gratefully on the ears of the students before 
whom these four sermons were delivered. 


Four Sermons Preached in York Minster and 
the Parish Church of Leeds, at the Yorkshire 
Assizes and General Gaol Delivery. 1864. By 
Francis Trench, M.A. (Macmillan & Co. Pp. 69.) 
—These sermons are scholarly, vigorous, and ap- 
propriate. eemmspoestes 

The Christian’ Aspect and Application of the 
Decalogue. By John Oakley, M.A. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co. Pp. 14.)—This is not so much a 
theological treatise on the Decalogue as a simple, 





* George Sand, ‘ Hist, de ma Vie,” tom. xiv., p. 105. 








unpretending course of week-day lectures ; and 
we think their author was quite right in allow- 
ing them to go before the public in the form in 
which they were delivered. 


P. Virgilii Maronis Zneidos Libri 1.—VL. 
With English Notes. By T. Clayton, M.A., and 
C. 8. Jerram, M.A., formerly Scholars of Trinity 
——. Oxford. (Rivingtons. Pp. 237).—The 
text here is very clearly, and, so far as we have 
deen able to discover, very correctly printed. 
The notes are numerous and judicious, and are 
based chiefly on those of Wagner. We have no 
doubt both schoolboys and passmen will ap- 
preciate the labours of the editors, who have 
evidently spared no pains with the present 
edition ; and if they would only edit the other 
six books with equal care, their work would be 
crowned with completeness. 
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Macavam (Stevenson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E.). Practical Chemistry. 
Illustrated. (Chambers’s Educational Course.) IF sep. 8vo, 
pp. xi.—159, Chambers, 2s, 6d. 

Macavtay (Lord). Biographies contributed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, with Notes on his Parliamentary Connexion with 
Edinburgh, and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches, 
13th Thousand. Fsep. 8vo, pp. lvi.—2z38. Black, 2s. 6d., 
with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

Mackay (George Eric). Songs of Love and Death. Fsep. 8vo, 
pp. 99. Chapman & Hall. 5s, 

Macrasr (David). Dunvarlich: or, Roundaboutthe Bush. Roy. 
18mo0, pp. vill.—255. Scottish Temperance League (Glasgow). 
Houliston, 2s, 6d. 

Masueper (R., B.A.). Right Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, M.P., 
&c., Ke. ; a Political Review. Post 8vo, pp. 228. Saunders & 
Otley. 6s, 

Missionary Geography. For the Use of Teachers and Missionary 
Collectors. With Illustrations. Fscp. Svo, pp, xii.—106, 
Low. 3s. 6d. 

Murray and Co.’s Book of Information for Railway Travellers 
and Railway Officials. Illustrated with Anecdotes, &c. By 
R. Bond. 12mo., bds., pp. vi—203. Murray & Co. 1s. 6d. 

Paterson (James, M.A.). Compendium of English and Scotch 
Law, stating their ditferences. With a Dictionary of Parallel 
‘erms and Phrases. 2nd Edition. Roy. 8vo, pp. xliv.—697. 


Black, 28s. . 

Po.itock (Rev. Alexander M., A.M.). Sermons. Edited by 
Samuel Butcher, D.D. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, pp. xviii.— 
369. Hodges & Smith. 6s. 

Poxsonsy (Lady Emily). Violet Osborne. 
pp. 871. Hurst & Blackett. 31s, 6d, 

Porviar Genealogists; or, The Art of Pedigree-Making. Post 
Svo, pp. 108. Kdmonston. 4s. 

Pressexse (Edmond De). Land of the Gospel: Notes of a 
Journey in the East. Cr. 8vo, pp. vili.—267. Jackson & Wal- 


Jord, 58. 

Reip (Captain Mayne). Croquet: a Treatise. 2nd Edition. 
F scp. Svo, cl. sd., pp. 95. Houlston. 1s. 

Rerwoups (S. H., M.A.). System of Modern History. Part I. 


Rise of the Modern European System. 8vo, cl. sd., pp. x.— 


3 Vols. Post 8vo, 


114. Black. 4s, 
Rocers (Mrs. G. Albert). Winter in Algeria, 1863-4. With I- 
lustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi.—372. Low. 12s. 


Snort History (A) of the English Church. Addressed to the 
Young. From its first Establishment to the End of the 
Anglo-Saxon Period. Fscp. 8vo, pp. xii—15l1. J. H. d& J. 
Parker. 33. 


Ssrrn (Rev. Barnard, M.A.). Key to Arithmetic for Schools. 





th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 382. Macmillan. &s. 6d. 
School Class Book of Arithmetic; 
Part LL, Key to, 18mo. Macmillan. 2s. 6d, 
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Swisyy (Rev. Henry Hutchinson, M.A.). Sermons on Severa 

Oeanslome With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi.—218. J. H. éJ. Parker. 5s. 

Tart (Peter Guthrie, M.A.) and Steele (William John, B.A.) 


Treatise on the D ics of a Particle. With numerous 
Edition, cr. 8vo, pp. xv.—363. Macmillan. 


Examples. 2nd 
10s. 

Tuorotn (Rev. Anthony, M.A.). On Being Ill. Fsep. 8vo, sd., 
pp. 31. Strahan. 2d. 

Trotiore (T. Adolphus). 
Florence, from the Earliest Inde 
the Fall of the Republic in 1531. 
8vo, pp. xxxv.—916. Chapman & Hall. 


History of the Commonwealth of 
ndence of the Commune to 

In 4 Vols. Vols, 1 and 2. 
30s. 


Vanpennorr (George). Actor’s Note-Book ; or, The Green-room 
and Stage. eap Edition, 12mo, » pp. xvi—3is. 
Hotten, 2s. 


Vavenan (C. J., D.D.). Church of the First Days : Lectures on 
the Acts of the Apostles. 3. The Church of the World. Fsep. 
8vo, pp. X.—378. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Wepewoop (Joseph), Life of. From his Private Co ndence 
and Family pers. With an Introductory Sketch of the 
Art of Pottery in Engisnt. By Eliza Meteyard. ith 
Illustrations. In 2 Vo Vol. 1. 8vo, pp. 35. Hurst & 
Blackett. 21s. ‘ 

Wepewoops gs Being a Life of Josiah Wedgwood; with 
Notices of his Works and their Productions, Memoir of the 
Wedgwood and other Families, and a History of the Early 
Potteries of Staffordshire. By Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., &€., 
&c. With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. pp. xx.—435. 
Virtue. 18s. 

Wernerett. Karl Krinken, his Christmas Stocking. By the 
Authors of **The Wide Wide World,” &c., &. New tion. 
18mo, pp. 255. Nisbet. 1s, 6d. 

Wrxstow (Octavius, D.D.). Glory of the Redeemer in His 
Person and Work. 8th Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xiv.—420. J. 
F. Shaw. 7s. 

Worpswonrrn (Chr., D.D.). Holy Year; or, Hymns for Sundays, 

Edited by W. H. Monk. Sq. cr. 8vo. 








xc. With Tunes, 
Rivingtons. 4s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEA. 


Lovers of Shakespeare will be glad to read 
the following letter tao, he meaning of the 
word in all his works which has longest resisted 
the attacks of our commentators: ‘‘It may, 
perhaps, interest some of your readers to know 
that. I lately picked up in an old house in York- 
shire a ‘‘batlet,” such as Touchstone kissed 
when in love (‘As You Like It,’ Act. IL, 
Se. 4), and which I have presented to the British 
Museum. Most commentators, misled by a 
modern use of the word, have fancied that the 
instrument was used for beating the clothes 
during the process of washing, instead of serving 
the purpose of a mangle.—Yours obediently, J. 
R. April 27, 1865.” 

An important donation of books has been 
made to the Royal Irish Academy by the French 
Government, which consists of a series of forty- 
three volumes, on paleography, oe a 
work of great interest by M. Nalades de Wailly, 
and also a volume of ‘‘ Annals of Christian Art.” 
The French Government has besides promised 
to forward a copy of the ‘* Report of the Impe- 
rial Commission of Inquiry into the Archzolo 
of Ancient Gaul,” which has been undertaken in 
connexion with the Emperor's ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” 
These gifts, which, it is said, put the Academy in 
possession of a more perfect set of these books 
than exists in England, were presented through 
M. Livio, the French Consul in Dublin, to whom 
a vote of thanks was passed on Monday evening. 


A MARBLE bust of Richard Cobden is to be 
placed in the Council Chamber at Guildhall. 


Lorp Kenyon had presented to the Vaughan 
Library, at Harrow, a bust of Spencer Percival, 
who was one of the Harrovian Premiers. 

Lorp PALMERSTON’S name is to be associated 
with the capital of North Australia. Palmerston 
will be built at Escape Cliffs. 

Tue Prince of Wales was elected President of 
the Acclimatization Society, as successor of the 
late Duke of Newcastle, on Monday last. 


Mr. Graves, of Pall-mall, has presented the 
‘‘ Ely-place Portrait of Shakespeare,” which he 


| purchased at the sale of the late Bishop of Ely, 


to the Birthplace Committee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Tue T. P. Cooke dinner took place on Satur- 
day last at the Dramatic College, Maybury, 
Shakespeare’s birthday, which was also the late 
T. P. Cooke’s natal day, falling upon Sunday. 
This was the first anniversary dinner, and was 
presided over by Mr. Benjamin Webster. There 
were about 120 persons present. 

Tue Dublin Exhibition will be o 
State ceremonial by the Prince of Wales next 
Wednesday se’nnight, the 10th of May. The 
programme was published in the morning papers 
of Monday last. The chorus and band will in- 
clude nearly 1,000 performers, and be conducted 
by Mr. Joseph Robinson. 

Tue Fine Aris Quarterly Review is sus- 
pended for a season. As a commercial specula- 
tion, it has not yet had time to prove a success. 


Mr. E. C. Mocriner, author of ‘* Tangles and 
Tales,” now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co., is, we believe, a son 
of Mr. George Mogridge, known as ‘Old 
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Humphrey,” and as the author of some of the 
volumes published under the name of “Peter 
Parley.” : 

Amone the autograph letters lately brought 
to light in the collection of Mr. Joseph 
Cottle was one addressed to him by Southe 

from Lisbon, which has probably been published, 

but with the following curious alteration : 

Printed Version. —‘‘I1 am anxious that it 

(‘Joan of Arc’) should reach a second edition, 

that I may write a new preface and enlarge the 

last book. J shall omit all in the second book 
which Coleridge wrote.” The words in italics are 
inserted in Cottle’s handwriting. The original 
passage stands: ‘‘I am anxious that it should 
reach a second edition, that I may expunge every 
line of Coleridge—remember, all he wrote, not all 
he claims ; he claims the character of Conrade (so 

Lovell told me), of which he never gave a hint nor 

wrote a line. I wish to write a new preface,” &c. 

The lines given in italics are struck through 
‘with a pen. 

Tue first number of the Shilling Magazine 
was gam yesterday. It opens with a serial 
tale by the author of ‘‘George Geith of Fen 
Court,” entitled ‘‘ Phemie Keller,’ and contains 
contributions by Messrs. Robert Bell, Tom 
Taylor, Bonony Price, and others. 

In a letter from Mr. 8S. A. Allibone, to the 
editor of J'ritbner’s Literary Record, of the 15th 
instant, that gentleman complains that, in THE 
READER of the 26th of November, his ‘‘ Dic- 
ti of English Literature” is stated to con- 
tain ‘*30,000 authors’ names, chiefly American,” 
instead of ‘‘ British and American, living an 
deceased.” That statement appears in the letter 

_of a correspondent. Mr. Alki ne’s book is in 
everybody's hands in this country as well as in 

America, and he may be sure such a palpable 

slip of the pen by the writer of that letter would 

at once correct itself. We are glad to hear that 

Mr. Allibone has been luxuriating for the last 

six months in the letter W, from the prospect it 

affords of the completion of this most valuable 
of handy books of reference. 

CoNcCERNING the Abyssinian Captives, the 
Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘The Abuna’s messenger 
left Cairo on the 27th ultimo. He returns to 
Abyssinia with the reply of the British Govern- 
ment, via Suez and Massowah. Captain 
Cameron and his fellow-sufferers stand but a 
poor chance of recovering their freedom if 
nothing is to be done beyond waiting the plea- 
sure of the King of Abyssinia.” They have now 
been imprisoned for many months, and there 
has been ample time for remonstrance, and 
even for extreme measures, if any sueh are 
called for. 

Bestpes lecturing (as noticed in No. 115 of 
THe Reaper) M. Dumas occasionally delivers a 
Causerie, of which he declares Julius César to be 
the subject, though the figure brought most pro- 
minently forward is that of Alexandre Dumas 
himself, and the author says little or nothing 
whatever about Julius Cesar. 

M. Prevost-PARADOL will not be admitted as 
a member of the French Academy until next 
January. He is to be presented by M. Guizot, 
and M. Doucet by M. Jules Sandeau. 

M. WALEwskKI has received a letter from the 
ae, informing him of his appointment to 
the idency of the Corps Législatif 

Amonest the fine old furniture of the collec- 
tion of the Prince de Beauvau, recently sold by 
auction, was a writing-desk which formerly 
bel to Marie Antoinette. This was pur- 

for the Empress Eugénie at 60,000f. 
A fine old chest of wers sold for 21,100f. ; 
a console-table for 20,700f. ; and a curious old 
jewel-box for 7,600f. 

Or M. Rogeard’s ‘Labienus” there are no 
less than seven rival German translations, most 
of which have reached a second edition, and of 
one, published at Berlin, six editions have been 
published. At Brussels there has just appeared 
“Lal tie des La Palisse par Ch. Longuet.” 
The th volume of the “ (Paves Completes 
@Alexis de Tocqueville” has just e its 
appearance, containing ‘‘ Mélanges, Fragments, 
et Notes sur l’ancien Régime, la Revolution, et 
l Empire,” all published for the first time. 

"AN authorized Polish translation of the 
** Histoire de Jules César ” is announced by Mr. 
E. Giinther, of Lissa; whilst a Swedish 
version, by royal authority, has been undertaken 


by 0.8, Ryd and the first part of a Bohemian 

translation, under the editorship of M. Ferd, 
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according to M. Gerold’s statement, 6,000 copies 
of the French text have been disposed of by his 
firm, besides 10,000 copies of the more expen- 
sive German text, and 20,000 of the cheap 
edition, the last in a single week, contrasts 
strongly with the reception of the book with us, 
which, according to general report, has been by 
no means equal to the expectations of the trade, 
who subscribed liberally for it on its first ap- 
pearance. 

THe ‘‘ Vie de Mazarin,” by M. Cousin, the 
MS. of which he has just placed in the printer's 
hands, will shortly be published. 

M. GiorGINI, a deputy to the Italian Parlia- 
ment, has written on the fly-leaf of his copy of 
the ‘‘ Histoire de Jules César,” apropos of the 
victor at Solferino :— 


Dum nova meliris, veterum monumenta revolvens, 
esine mirari que superare licet. 
Gentibus injecit vincendo vincula Cesar ; 


Vincendo gentes solvere vincula jubes. 
The lines have been much admired by Italian 


scholars. 

In Italy the 17th of March is in future to be 
a grand literary festival in commemoration of 
the illustrious writers and thinkers of Italy. 
The King of Italy has just issued a decree en- 
acting that each of the colleges of the kingdom 
shall bear the name of some celebrated thinker 
or writer of the locality in which it is situated. 
For the annual festival the Provincial Council 
will fix the name to be honoured. 

THe Gazzetta del Popolo suggests that the 
municipality of Florence shall place, as it has 
already done at the Casa Guidi in honour of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, a memorial 
inscription on the walls of her late residence in 
the Piazza del Independenza, where she died, to 
Mrs. Theodosia Trollope. The Florence journals 
of the 15th instant, which announced her death, 
all appeared with mourning borders, deploring 
her loss as a public calamity. Mrs. Trollope 
was buried on that day in the peaceful burial- 
ground, already hallowed by being the resting- 
place of the remains of Mrs. Browning. 


Amonest the deaths mentioned in the German 
papers we notice the following: On the 29th 
ult., Professor Peter Hofmann Peerlkamp, the 
well-known classical commentator, at Hilversum, 
near Utrecht; on the 2nd inst., at Gratz, Pro- 
fessor Georg Sandhaus, one of the first jurists of 
the day ; and on the 16th, at Dresden, Dr. E. 
von Wintersheim. 

AN account of the late Prince Consort’s farms 
and system of farming has been published by 
G. F. von Schmidt, the Hofdominen-Rath of 
Miinich, under the title of ‘*‘ Die Maiereien des 
Prinzen Albert, Gemahls I. M. der Kénigin von 
Gross-Britannien, ein Beitray zur Schilderung der 
Fortschritte der neuen Englischen Landwirth- 
schaft.” It forms a large volume in royal octavo, 
and has woodcuts and coloured illustrations, and 
is issued under the patronage of the King of 
Wiirtemberg. 

LovisE Mvnupacn’s Prussian 
romance of ‘“‘Der Grosse Kucfiirst und seine 
Zeit” is to be followed, early in May, by 
**Der Grosse Kurfiirst und sein Volk,” in 
four volumes. A new three-volume novel by 
Berthold Auerbach, ‘‘ Auf der Hihe,” is on the 
eve of publication. Theodore Koenig’s serial 
tale, ‘‘ Eine Catilinarische Existenz,” has been 
reprinted from the Breslauer Zeitung. Karl 
Neumann-Strela, author of ‘‘Sophie La Roche 
und Wieland,” has just published a volume of 
tales under the title of ‘‘ Mit dem Zopf.” In 
May Friederich Gerstiicker is to give us ‘*‘ Wilde 
Welt,” and ‘* Unter Palmen und Buchen,” both 
in single volumes. 

Tue Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Leser, No. 16, 
contains, ‘‘ Die Liebe der Stuarts ;” ‘* Henry 
Thomas Buckle iiber fiirstliche Kiinstler und 
Dichter Protection, No. 2.” The Biétter fiir 
literarische Unterhaltung, No. 15, a review of 
the ‘‘Histoire de Jules César,” by R. Gottschall. 
The Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, 
No. 16, ‘‘Zur Frage tiber Coalitionsrecht, 
‘Strike’ und ‘ Lock-out ;” ‘‘Labienus contra 
Augustus ;’ ‘Charleston am Vorabend scines 
Falles.” The Luropa, No. 17, ‘‘ Vom Englischen 
Hofe ;’ ‘‘Eine Englische Gesellschaft in Rom.” 
The Oecsterreichisches Wochenschrifi, No. 15, a 
review of the ‘‘ Histoire de.Jules César” by E. 
Roster; ‘‘Die Dante—Feier.” The Berliner 
Revue, ‘‘Wem gleicht Cesar.” The Ausland, 
No. 15, ‘* Die altesten Invasionen der Britischen 
Inseln ;” ‘‘ Die Insel Ceylon ;” ‘‘ Bourdiol’s Reise 














zur Nivellirung der Landenge von Darien.”” The 


Natur, No. 15, a paper by D. Ule, “Die 
Schweizer Pfahlbauten und ihre Bewohner.” 
Lehmann’s Magazin, No. 15, a review of the 
** Histoire de Jules César.” And the Gottingen 
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Gelehrten Anzeigen, No. 12, ‘‘Badham’s Bsculent 
Funguses of England ;”’ and ‘‘Deays Grey 
Substance of the Medulla Oblongata and 
Trapezium.” 

Art the sale of the Pourtalés Colletion, the 
only t pape which the National Gallery suc- 
ceeded in securing was one by Velasquez, repre- 
senting a warrior lying beneath dark rocks, with 
his face upwards. This painting ig known as 
‘* El Orlando Muerto.” 

THERE is to be an International Exhibition at 
Copenhagen in 1866, to be opened on the Ist of 
June. The Chairman of the Committee is Coun- 
cillor Forchhammer. 

BisHop Monrap, the late Prime Minister of 
Denmark, who is said to possess poetical talent of 
a high order, is engaged upon a metrical transla- 
tion of Isaiah. 

THe manager of the Cirque at Paris has an- 
nounced that he has engaged for the summer 
season a tame ourang-outang, which performs on 
the trapeze with greater agility than Léotard 
himself, and will not allow any one to mount on 
its back, thus eclipsing the fame both of Léotard 
and the famous mule Rigolo. 








SALE OF DUPLICATES OF THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
disposed of a collection of rare and valuable 
books, including some duplicates of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, on the 12th instant. The 
following were amongst the most interesting : 
Lot 5. The History of Astrea, in Twelve Bookes, 
newly translated out of French. A Prose Novel, 
intermixed with Songs, Sonnets, Ballads, Me- 
trical Dialogues, Madrigals, &c. 4to. N, Okes 
for John Pyper. 1620. 4/. 18s.—8 and 229. 
Bishop Aylmer: An Harborrovve for faithfull 
and trewe svbieckes, agaynst the late blowne 
Blaste [by John Knox] concerning the Gouermét 
of Wemen, wherein be confuted all such reasons 
as a stranger of late made in that behalfe, with 
a briefe exhortation to obedience. 4to. Very 
scarce at Strasberowe. 1559. In answer to John 
Knox. The First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrvovs Regiment of Women.  $vo. 
Geneva. 1558.—13. Bale’s (John) Brefe Chro- 
nycle concernynge the Examinacyon and Death 
of the bléssed Martyr of Christ Syr Johan Old- 
castell the Lorde Cobham, black letter, first 
edition, 16mo. Imprynted [at Geneva] Anno 
Dom. 1544. 4/. 14s.—14. Bale’s (John) Mys- 
terye of iniquyte contained within the hereticall 
Genealogye of Ponce Pantolabus, is here both 
dysclosed and confuted, black letter, 16mo. 
Emprynted at Geneva, by Michael Woode, 
1545. 7 guineas.—17. A Collection of Old 
Ballads. Corrected from the best and most 
ancient copies extant, with introductions his- 
torical, critical, and humorous. 3 vols., 8vo, 
with all the oe ee J. Roberts. 1727-8. 
7/. 10s.—56. Brandt’s (Sebastian) Stultifera 
Naius, etc. The Ship of Fooles, wherein is 
shewed the folly of all States, with divers other 
workes adioyned vnto the same, very profitable 
and fruitful for all men. Translated out of 
Latin into Englyshe by A. Barclay. Priest 
folio. John Cawood, 1570. 6 guineas.—859. 
Brathwaite’s (Richard) Time’s Curtaine Drawne, 
or the Anatomie of Vanities. With other 
Choice Poems, entituled Health from Helicon. 
8vo. John Dawson for John Bellamie. 1621. 
5l.—95. Cartwright’s (Wm.) Comedies, Tragi- 
Comedies, with other Poems. 8vo. Humphrey 
Moseley. 1651. With the cancelled leaf, pp. 
301-2, containing the second verse about the 
Queen being shot at. 4/. 10s.—107. Chapman’s 
(George) Memorable Maske of the two Hono- 
rable Houses or Inns of Court, the Middle 
Temple, and Lyncoln’s Inn. 15 Feb., 1613. 
4to. G. Eld for G. Norton. [1614]. 134— 
110. Chettle’s (Henry) Kind-Hart’s Dreame. 
Conteining five Apparitions, with their Inuec- 
tiues against abuses raigning. Delivered by 
several Ghosts vnto him to be publisht, after 
Piers Penilyse Post had refased the carriage. 
Inuita Inuidia, by H. E. Small 4to. Imprinted 
at London for Wm. Wright (1593). (With allu- 
sions to Kit Marlowe and Shakespeare.) 101/.— 
113. Churehyard’s (Thomas) Trve Discovrse His- 
toricall, of the svcceeding Governovrs in the 
Netherlands, and the Civil Warres there begun 
in the yeere 1565, &c. Translated and collected 
by F. C. and Ric. Ro., out of the Reverend E. . 
M., of Antwerp, his Historie Belgica, and other 
collections added, black letter, 4to. Matthew 


Lownes. 1602. This is, rha the most 
interesting of all Churchyard’s works, containing 
much more than the title calls for. The death 


of Sir Philip Sidney before Gutphen is touch- 
ingly told, and the following epitaph given :— 
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Netherland, the Heavens, and the Arts, 
The $ouldiers, and the World, have made six parts 
Of tle noble Sydney ; for none will suppose 

That} smali heape of stones can Sydney inclose. 
His belie hath England, for she is fed ; 

Nethetand his blood in her defence shed; 

The Havens have his soule, the Arts have his fame, 
All Soudiers the griefe, the World his good name. 


4l. 14s. 64—129. Daniel’s (Samuel) Division of 
the 12 Goddesses, presented in a Maske the 8 of 
Jan. at Hampton Court. By the Queenes most 
excellent Majestie and her Ladies. First edition, 
16mo., printed by T. C. for Simon Waterson. 
1604. ith the long dedication to Lady Lucie, 
Countess of Bedford. This is probably the first 
copy that ever occurred for sale. 8/. 12s. 6d.— 
138. Decker’s (Thomas) Belman of London, 
bringing to light the most Notorious Villanies 
that are now practised in the Kingdome. First 
edition, 4to. Imprinted for Nathaniel Butter. 
1608. 14/. 5s.—139. Decker’s (Thomas) The 
Gul’s Horne-Book. Stultorum plena sunt omnia 
al savio meza parola, Basta. First edition, 4to. 
Imprinted for k. S. 1609. On page 7 is a pas- 
sage in reference to the Globe Theatre, at this 
time (1609) believed to have been partly under 
the management of Shakespeare. 81/.—154. 
Exchange Ware at the Second Hand, viz., Band, 
Ruffe, and Cuffe, lately out and now newly 
dearned vp; or, A Dialogue, acted in a shew in 
the famous Universitie of Cambridge. Second 
edition, with 8 pp. of poetic squibs, by various 
authors, preceding it. 4to. . Stansby for 
Miles Partrich. 1615. 5/.—161. G. (T.) [A Cam- 
bridge Man]. An Answer to Wither’s Motto, 
without a frontispiece. Wherein Nec Habeo, 
Nee Careo, Nec Curo, are neither approved nor 
confuted ; but modestly controverted or quali- 
fied. 8vo, morocco. Printed for John Lichfield 
and W. Turner, Oxford. 1625. 5/. 2s. 6d.— 
163. Gascoigne (George), Steele Glas, a satyre ; 
together with the Complainte of Phylomene, an 
Elegie devised by the same author. 4to. Por- 
trait of Gascoigne on the reverse of the title. 
Printed by Henrie Binneman for Richard 
Smith. 1576. 7/. 10s.—164. Gemini (Thome) 
Compendiosa totius Anatomie delineatio, &c., 
with the engraved title & all the 40 curious cop- 
per-plates, fol. [Colophon] Londini in officina. 
Jeanni Herfordie. 1545. These Copper-plates 
are among the earliest printed in England. 5/. 
—175. Gooddall’s (Baptist) Tryall of Travell ; 
or 1, The Wonders in Travell ; 2, The Worthies 
of Travell; 3, The Way of Travell, in three 
bookes epitomised. 4to. Printed by John Nor- 
ton. 1630. This m alludes to Colum- 
bus, Vesputius, Drake, Cavendish, &c. 13/. 5s. 
188. Greene’s (Robert) Pleasant Historie of 
Dorastus and Fawnia, wherein is discovered 
that although by the means of sinister Fortune 


of Fortune, it is manifestly revealed. 4to. For 
Francis Faulkner, at his Shop in Southwarke. 
1636. This work, first published in 1588, is 
said to have furnished Shakespeare with the 
plot of his ‘* Winter’s Tale.” 7/. 12s.—202. 

eywood’s (Thomas) If You Know not Me, You 
Know no Bodie; or, the Troubles of Queene 
Elizabeth. 4to. First Edition. Printed for 
Nathaniel Butter. 1605. 11/. 10s.—208. Hey- 
wood’s (Thomas) and Broome’s (Richard) The 
late Lancashire Witches, a well-received Comedy 
at the Globe. 4to. Thomas Harper, for Ben. 
Fisher. 1634. 7/. 5s.—212. Histrio-Mastix ; or, 
the Player Whipt, a Comedy of great interest 
and rarity. Small 4to. Printed for Th. Thorp. 
1610. Among the players whipt is Master 
Shakespeare, through his ‘‘ Troilus & Cressida.” 
8/. 10s.—213. Holland’s (Abraham) Navmachia ; 
or, Holland’s Sea Fight. A very rare col- 
lection of Poems. 4to. Printed by T. 
P. for T. Law & Wm. Garrat. 1622. 111.— 
223. The Widdow, a Comedie, as it was acted 
at the Private House in Black-Fryers, written 
by B. J., John Fletcher, & Thos. Middleton. 
Large paper, 4to. For Humphrey Moseley. 1652. 
10/. 15s.—240. Marston’s (John) The Scovrge of 
Villanis. Three Bookes of Satyres. l6mo. I. 
R., and are to be sold by John Buzbie. 1598.— 


248. Massinger & Decker’s Virgin Martir, a 
Tragedie. First Edition, 4to. B. A. for T. Jones. 
1622. 10/.—249. Massinger’s (P). The Bond 


Man, an antient storie, as it hath been often 
acted at the Cock-pit, in Drury-lane. First 
Edition, 4to. Edw. Allde for J. Harrison. 1624. 
9/.—250. Massinger’s (P) Roman Actor. A 
tragiedie. First Edition, with names of the Actors 
and commendatory verses, by Jay Tho. G., 
Tho. May, Foorde, Harvey, and Taylor. 4to. 
B., A. and T. F. for R. Abbot. 1629. 8/.— 


251. Massinger’s (P.) Renegado, a Tragic Co- | 


medie. 4to, First Edition, with names of the 
Actors, and Commendatory Verses, by Shirley 
and Lakyn. A. M. for J. Wiha. 1630. 81.— 





252. Massinger’s (P.) Picture, a Trage Comedie, 
as it was often presented at the Globe and 
Blacke-Friers Playhouses. First Edition, with 
names of the Actors, and Verses by Jay. 4to. 
I. N. for Thomas Walkley, 1630. 9/.—257. 
Middleton’s (Thos.) Michaelmas Terme. First 
Edition, 4to. Printed for A. I. 1607. 4/. 14s.— 
259. Middleton and Rowley’s Faire Quarrell, 
with new additions of M. Chaughs, and Trim- 
tram’s Roaring, and the Band’s Song, with wood- 
cut of two actors in stage costume, in title. 4to. 
A. M. for Tho. Dewe, 1622. 44gs.—261. Mid- 
dleton and Rowley’s Changeling. On large paper. 
First Edition, 4to. Humphrey Moseley. 1653. 64. 
—267. More’s (Sir Thomas) Workes, written by 
him: in the English Tonge. The unpaged leaf 
between pp. 1,138-9 is wanting, and the last leaf 
is in MS., otherwise perfect folio. John 
Cawood, John Waly, & Richarde Tottle. 1557. 
5l. 7s. 6d.—272. Naile’s (Robert) Relation of the 
Royall, Magnificent, & Sumptuous Entertainment, 
Given to the High and Mighty Princesse Queene 
Anne, at the renowned Citie of Bristoll, by the 
Mayer, &c., in the Moneth of June last past, 
1613; together with The Oration, Gifts, 
Triumphes, Water Combats, & other Showes 
there made. 4to. Forl. Budge. 1613. 17/. 15s.— 
274. Nile’s (Thomas) Plaine Percival, the 
Peace Maker of England, sweetly endeavour- 
ing with his blunt persuasions to botch 
up a Reconciliation between Mar-ton and 
Mar-tother. 4to. Printed in Broad-streete, 
at the sign of the Pack-staffe. 1590. 5/. 15s.— 
275. Nash’s (Thos.) First parte of Pasquil’s Apo- 
logie, wherein he renders a reason to his friendes 
of his long silence, and gallops the fielde with 
the Treaties of Reformation, lately written by a 
fugitive, John Penrie. 4to. Printed where I 
was, and where I will be readie, &c. Anno Dom. 
1590. 12/.—288. Polimanthea, or the Meanes 
Lawfull and Vnlawfull, to tudge of the fall of a 
Commonwealth, against the friuolous and foolish 
conjectures of this age, whereunto is added a 
Letter from England to her three daughters, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Innes of Court, &c. (attri- 
buted in Cooper’s Athana Cantab. to W. M. 
Clerke). 4to. Printed for Iohn Legale, printer 
to the Vniversitie of Cambridge. 1595, contain- 
ing the earliest printed mention of Shakespeare 
by name, being three years earlier than Meer’s 
Palladis Tamia, noticed in our present page of 
** Miscellanea,” before he had al 

his ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” and ‘** Lucrece”: All 
praise, worthy Lucretia, sweet Shakspeare, &c. 
7 gs. —292. Quarles’s (Francis) Emblems, Divine 
and Moral, with plates by Marshall and Simpson. 
First edition, 1635. 122. 15s.—296. Rick’s (Bar- 
nabe)i Catholicke Conference betweene Syr Tady 
MacMareall, a Popish priest of Waterforde, and 


Truth may be concealed, yet by Time, in spight | Patricke Plaine, a young student in Trinity 


Colledge, by Dublin, in Treland. 4to. Thos. 
Adams. 1612. 4/. 15s.—299. Rick’s (Barnabe) 
Honestie of this Age, proouing by good circum- 
stances that the world was neuer honest till 
now. 4to. Printed at London for A. T. 
1615. 4/.—805. Rowlands’s (Samuel) Greene’s 
Ghost havnting Cony-catchers, wherein is 


set down The Art of Humouring, The Art | 
Merry | 


of Carrying Stones, &c., with the 
Concerts of Doctor Pinch-backe, a notable 
Makeshift, ten times more pleasant than 
any thing yet published in this matter. 4to. 
For Francis Williams. 1626. 14/.—339. The 
Pennyles Pilgrimage ; or the money-lesse Per- 
ambulation of John Taylor: How he Tra- 
vailed on foot from London to Edenborough. 
. . . Lastly, that (which is Rare in a Travailer) 
allistrue. 4to. Edw. Allde at the Charges 
of the Aullier. 1618. 5/. 12s. 6d.—342. Taylor's 
(John, Water Poet) The Old, Old, ‘very Old 
Man; or, The Age and Long Life of Thomas 
Par ; wood-cut portrait. 4to. For Henry Gos- 
son. 1365. 4/. 18s.—The catalogue attributes 
** Lust’s Dominion” to Christopher Marlowe, 
who died in 1593 ; whilst the death of Philip 
If. of Spain, an incident in the play, did not 
take s till 1598. ‘‘Lust’s Dominion” is 
probably by Dekker. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. PHELPS AS ACTOR AND MANAGER. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 
Sir,—Whilst fully concurring in most of the 
opinions advanced by your correspondent ‘ His- 
triomastix,” especially upon our present system of 
theatrical criticism, and of the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the finest characters of Shakes- 
peare and the older dramatists are generally 
performed, I cannot but think that something 
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lished any but | 





yet remains to be said on the other side, and 
that many other subjects also connected with 
the drama and its capabilities have not hitherto 


been touched upon. It would, perhaps, have 
been safer—not to say in better taste—had 
‘‘ Histriomastix,” in entering upon his subject, 
dealt more with generalities, and afterwards 
proceeded to particulars. Instead of this, he 
has chosen to begin by citing individual cases 
and to single out one particular actor, denouncing 
him by name in a manner not altogether justi- 
fiable. Had he known more of what Mr. 
Phelps has really done in aid of the drama gene- 
rally, or had he been even a little more extensively 
acquainted with his vast range of characters, he 
would doubtless have found a sufficient number 
of parts which that gentlerhan fills so ade- 
quately as at least to negative his sweeping 
assertion, not only that Mr. Phelps ‘‘seems the 
type of a bad actor,” but ‘‘ that he is as bad an 
actor as stupidity and mannerism can make a 
man.” The exigencies of the very large scale 
of our modern theatres have much to answer for. 
The vast size of the house, and the very unequal 
distances at which the various members of the 
audience are placed, produce very different im- 
pressions at the same time. To reach a great 
distance, the actor, like the scene-painter, must 
employ amare and disjointed touches, 
trusting to distance and surrounding cireum- 
stances to soften and tone them down. Elocu- 
tion practised at the bar or from the pulpit is 
very different from that employed at the culmi- 
nating point of an exciting when adven- 
titious circumstances may ibly carry an 
actor almost beyond control. To select, as 
‘¢ Histriomastix”’ has done, such a _ sentence 
as the harrowing exclamations of Macbeth, 
when the actor has been led up by an irresistible 
scale to this climax, is as unfair as inviting an 
inexperienced person to take aTurkish bath, and 
taking him into the hottest room first. I do not 
mean to support Mr. ye but to insist upon 
fair play. In the first place, ‘‘ Histriomastix” 
scarcely seems to be gifted with a very accurate 
erception of sound ; or if he is, there must still 
be wanting that indispensable power—and few 
pronouncing dictionaries attain it—of rendering 
extraordinary or even res sounds by a 
definite combination of letters. It is now 
some months since I have heard or seen Mr. 
Phelps in a Shakspearian part, but my impres- 
sion has always been that if he showed more 
vigour at one time than another, it was in as- 
virating the letter H. It even amounted to the 
ult of labouredrespiration. This point, atleast, is 
absolutely ignored by the spelling system through 
which your correspondent opens Mr. Phelps’ 
mouth when pronouncing the common word 
‘*hear.” He deliberately, and, as I think it un- 
faithfully, spells it ‘* Ye-wrre’” Let me, how- 
ever, not be mistaken. I have already said that 
Mr. Phelps plays a vast range of characters, 
but I candidly avow that I should be heartily 
lad if he would never attempt such parts as 

amlet, Macheth, or Othello again. He doubt- 
less shares, with the majority of actors, a disre- 
gard of their own physical qualifications, and con- 
sequent limitations. To presume too much on 


_ versatility is a besetting mischief to the pro- 


fession. On these points, however, an actor 
can scarcely be expected to judge for himself, 
and it is on these grounds that a real scholar or 
some one of independent position would be of 
great service if raised to the position of absolute 
manager, director, or supreme arbitrator of 
theatrical representations. Even John Kemble 
and Mr. Siddons are said to have occasionall 

vexed the more thinking members of their audi- 
ence by the assumption of parts for which they 


| either were no longer, or never had been, quali- 





fied. As long as Mr. Phelps performed in a 
small theatre, he was comparatively free from 
some of the grievous tricks and mouthings that 
beset the utterance even of his merely colloquial 
assages. Gurgles and groans seem to have 
Sete adopted freely by all actors to connect 
utterances, and perhaps also to give what they 
mistakenly fancy to be a general richness and 
intensity of effect. The seeds of all the most 
violent exaggerations of Mr. Phelps were sown, 
unfortunately, with Macready ; who, notwith- 
standing all his merits and unequalled advan- 
tages of scholarship, combined with excell 


taste for scenic ent, became absolu 

intolerable to thine "whe had not habituated 
themselves by incessant play going to rant and 
outrageous gesticulation. elps, like his 
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master, Macready, derives his principal claim 


to ise, not only for the manner in 
which the finest plays of our Elizabethan 
i were resto once again to the 


but for the ee —— wr ¢ both 

uced in the playgoing audience of their 
respective theatres. Moralyty was the great aim 
and success of the veteran, whilst Phelps, some 
years later, in conjunction with Mrs. Warner, 
established himself at Sadler’s Wells, and con- 
verted a suburban theatre, up to that time 
devoted to the most frivolous amusements, into 
a permanent dramatic establishment, where 
plays of the severest mould were studied and 
relished by authors and actors alike. By the 
tone of his performance he fairly demolished 
one class of audience, and attracted spectators 
who had never been to theatres before, and who 
had no relish for other dramas of an inferior 
kind. Those who chanced to wander from the 
far West of this great metropolis to the North- 
eastern suburbs, and witnessed one of the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, or Ben Jonson, 
or Webster, to say nothing of some of the 
Shak lan comedies, rarely produced or 
remembered at the Theatres Royal, generally 
found something of an original order, and came 
away with a dawning conviction that both plays 
and actors were genuine, and that the fatter 
worked unusually well together. There was no 
countenance afforded to the starring system, and 
actors were cast for their s according to their 
special qualifications, and not according to the 
number of lines they would be called upon to 
utter. The audiences at least were always 
sedate, and for the most i sympathized heartily 
with the performers. own recollections do 
not go back earlier than the last days of Charles 
Young, whose thrilling and magnificent tones 
still echo in my ear. I have seen ‘‘ Hamlet” per- 
formed, as it was when correctness of costume 
was first sought and believed in, under the 


infallible gui ce of J. R. Planché, and 
when Charles Kemble, as the chief character, 


formed a striking contrast to the other 
actors, by adhering in his own dress to 
the old traditions hallowed to him by his 
brother’s observance of them. The date of 
careful and expensive mise en scéne com- 
menced with the career of Madame Vestris as a 

at the Olympic, when the realistic 
treatment, as a painter would say, came more 
and more to assert itself. 

This movement, indeed, may be compared to 
what has since taken place in painting, corre- 
sponding ay to what is now generally 

i as the pre-Raplaclite movement. 

The combination of extravaganza, smart pun- 
ing dialogue, and pretty music, with costume 
of remarkable correctness, and scenery such as 
had never been equalled in point of apparent 
reality, raised a monster charming to look at, 
and never to be quelled. When Macready began 
his celebrated Shake ian revivals, and with- 
out which those «of Charles Kean in after times 
would probably have never been attempted, he 
could not resist these witcheries of the Olympic 
Theatre. Henceforward, in the production of 
= plays, two modes of treatment lay open to 
oice. It might almost suffice to call them the 
new and the old, by way of distinction; but I 
would here again prefer to draw a parallel from 
the sister art of painting. During the most de- 
veloped period of Italian art, including the 
finest works of a to the last of the 
Carracci school, with Domenichino, historical 
subjects were so represented that the per- 
sonages were few, and the backgrounds made 
subordinate to the main groups, as to suggest, 
rather than minutely represent, all secondary 
considerations. The Cartoons of Raphael serve 
admirably by way of illustration, inasmuch as the 
figures, without seeming to be gigantic, occupy a 
remarkab] portion of the surface of the 
picture. Notwithstanding which, the great ar- 
tist contrives, as in the ‘‘ Elymas,” and the 
** Feed My Sheep,” to convey sufficient sense of 
locality and accessories in the small spaces re- 
ee ene the figures. In modern times a 
new and very distinct style of historical painting 
has sprung up. John Martin, our own illus- 
trious painter, grafted historical subjects, and 
those y from sacred history, on land- 
scape painting, but in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a unity of subject, and a perfect sympathy 
bei the yer’ eon such as Claude Lorraine 
many of the foreign masters of figures on a 
small mole never once thought of. His ** Bel- 
sFeast” may perhaps be cited as the most 
aniversally known example of this style. The 
x; = o poiagrel ; , “* Destruction of 
woul, equally to the point, 

although less generally known. Martin wee in 





reality the founder of a new mode of representa- 
tion, and had successful imitators in David 
Roberts and Danby. These artists painted their 
subjects like realities, giving at the same time a 
greater proportion of the scenery by which par- 
ticular movements were surrounded, and thereby, 
of necessity, reducing the scale of the figures 
themselves. How small, and yet how far from 
insignificant, the leading figures could be made, 
will be seen on reference to ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
where indeed the prominent characters become 
wonderfully vivid and Ben. owing either 
to their position or to the most consummate 
mastery by contrast of light and shade. The 
above digression or imperfect attempt at artistic 
description is eons introduced to demonstrate 
an analogous condition with the different ways 
in which plays have been recently put upon the 
stage. The earlier and more refined style of 
Shakespearian performance—whether of Garrick’s 
best days or of Shakespeare’s own period, because 
more finished, cultivated, and amenable to the 
rules of criticism, and in which the accessories 
are subordinate—I would compare with the re- 
fined Italian treatment of figures in historical 
paintings, as seen in Raphael’s Cartoons and the 
**St. Jerome” of Domenichino. Perform- 
ances of this kind might not inaptly be termed 
either academic or sculpturesque, in both of which 
at least the ideal predominates. The later 
fashion of theatrical revival, in which the actor’s 
scale is fet agi agen A reduced, and in which 
scenery and the costumier, inseparable alike 
from the manager of artificial lights, claim a 
more than po amount of attention with the 
principal actors, may be compared to the lands- 
cape treatment successfully adopted by Martin, 
Danby, and Turner. The latter, by way of dis- 
tinction, might fairly, whether in painting or in 
mounting a play on the stage, be termed the 
circumstantial, At the same time, it must be 
confessed that, notwithstanding all its pictorial 
advantages, the pomp of circumstance has only 
in too many instances misled the best of our 
latter-day theatrical managers. 

Into these errors, be it observed, Mr. Phelps, 
during the whole of his long course of manage- 
ment, rarely fell. He seems consistently to have 
studied to avoid all adventitious embellish- 
ments, and very rarely gratified his audiences by 
—what Charles Kean went studiously out of his 
way to do—the introduction of a dance. Again, 
a more strict adherence to the text of his author 
proved Phelps to have been even a more zealous 
reviver of the old classic plays than Macready. 
The latter, indeed, although no particular friend 
te Terpsicliore, was very sensible to the ‘‘ concord 
of sweet sounds,” and by this means rendered his 
production of ‘‘ Macbeth” unprecedentedly at- 
tractive. The ‘‘singing witches,” both male and 
female, carried all beforethem, and to support this 
the bastard verses of Sir William Davenant were 
made use of without compunction. And here, 
at least, let due credit be awarded to Mr. Phelps. 
When manager of that little Sadler's Wells 
Theatre, he had the good judgment and pluck to 
suppress the music and to revive the drunken 
porter. Many Shakespearians went expressly to 
see this restoration, and applauded it heartily. 
I saw it myself with great pleasure, and the part 
—a very difficult one in itseli—was well played, 
and, what is more than might have been 
expected, free from buffoonery. The audience 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

The actors probably forget that there are other 
points of attraction in the theatre besides them- 
selves, and critics must not expect impossibilities. 
The peculiar voice and temperament of Mr. 
Phelps, combined with an unaccountable quiver- 
ing and tottering of the limbs, disqualify him 
from shining in the loftier range of characters. 
His Hamlet is sadly deficient in the bearing of a 
gentleman ; but he is a sterling good ‘‘ character 
actor,” always ready, and to be depended on in his 
part; and, next to Charles Kean, of greater prac- 
tical experience in all branches of his profession 
than any other living performer. I have 
not the advantage of his personal acquain- 
tance, and will, therefore, intrude no opinion 
upon his domestic relations. As an actor 
on the public stage, I think that many 
good judges will agree with me that Mr. Phelps 
is, since the retirement of Tarren, without an 
equal in the parts of Sheridan’s Sir Anthony 
Absolute and Sir Peter Teazle. His Sir Fretful 
Plagiary is also very excellent, and his perform- 
ance of Bottom the Weaver in the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is not only a masterly, but an 
original creation. The taste of the public is 
more at fault than anything, and the sooner the 
audience is made to think deliberately on thea- 
trical matters, the better. Educate the public, 
and the actor that fails to attract or misses 
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applause, which is almost as much as Meatand 
drink to him, will very soon throw ¥ - his part. 
A Scenz PAINTER. 





J. S. MILL AND COMTE. 
To the Editor of Tue REArER. 

Sir,—i see that in the new number of the 
Westminster Review, Mr. John Stugrt Mill has 
entered on an elaborate examingtion of the 
system of M. Comte. I wish to make a remark 
or two on one point made oe mes in Mr. 
Mill’s disquisition—viz., his divergence (as he 
believes) from M. Comte as to the notion and 
the use of the word Cause. It is well known 
that M. Comte discards alike the notion and the 
word from his system, alleging that we have 
nothing to do with causes, that our business is 
simply to address ourselves to the investigation 
of laws. Mr. Mill, on the other hand, would 
retain the word Cause, limiting it, however, 
to the expression of invariable antecedence and 
consequence, and excluding all notion of power. 
Now it appears to me that, so limited, cause 
embraces nothing but what is embraced in our 
notion of Law, and in retaining the word Cause, 
Mr. Mill retains merely a word, there being 
nothing in his system for that word to ex- 
press. For how, in any case, do we ascertain 
the existence of a law ; is it not always, and only, 
through ascertaining invariable conditions? We 
trace a law through a series of facts or phe- 
nomena, because we trace this constancy in their 
conditions. We identify the law through this 
constancy—and can no otherwise identify it— 
whether it be in one phenomenon invariably 
preceding another, or im one phenomenon in- 
variably accompanying another. We discover 
Law just as we discover the constant under the 
changing, whether the constancy be sequent or 
synchronous. But the invariableness (to which 
both M. Comte and Mr. Mill limit their regard) 
is no more entitled to the name of Cause in the 
one case than in the other. Chemical combina- 
tion, for example, obeys, so to speak, the law of 
definite proportions. Oxygen and hydrogen, 
meeting in certain proportions, invariably form 
water ; but the ascertaining of these proportions 
gives us no light as to why they form water in 
these proportions and in no other. The fact 
that they unite to form water when they meet 
in these proportions, and the fact that they re- 
main water till a force be applied sufficient to 
decompose that body—the sequent fact and the 
synchronous fact—are alike unexplained by the 
discovery of the law. A Law expresses an in- 
variable order of phenomena or facts. A Cause 
is the power or force to which that invariable- 
ness in due. To use, the word Cause in any 
sense short of this is to introduce a confusion 
into the nomenclature of philosophy, with which 
M. Comte, at least, is not chargeable. 

W. M‘e. 

Aberdeen, April 18, 1865. 





THE TEMPLE OF HEROD AND THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—The question of the true position of the 
Temple of Herod and the Holy Sepulchre is not, 
I fear, so easily settled from the writings of 
Josephus as your correspondent Mr. Smith 
appears to think. I admit that at the first 
dame the numbers given by that historian 
appear conclusive, but a little further considera- 
tion will show that they are beset with difficul- 
ties, and that he, perhaps, is an untrustworthy 
guide on this as on some other points. 

For my own part, I rely more upon topo- 
graphical data and indirect coincidences than 
upon direct statements of numbers, where error 
—wilful or accidental—is so possible. Let us, 
then, see what Josephus tells us of the site 
of the Temple. He says more than once 


that it occupied one of the summits 
of the ridge, the others being the rock 
of the Antonia and the hill of Bezetha 


(rd dé iepdy iépuro péiv, worep Epny, tri Adgow 
Kaprépov, kar’ apyag Ob porte tEijpKet TO dvwrarw 
xOapardy dvrod rg re vag cai TP Bopp’ ta yap 
ripit dmrdixonpvog fv wai xarayrng. Tod Ce 
Baairiae Loropayvog, O¢ 6x Kai Toy vady éxrics, 
rd war’ dvarodd¢g pipog ixrexioayrog . . . . 
Bellum Jud., v., 5, § 1, cf. Ant. xv., 11, §3, &c.). 
Now, if the Temple had been built at the south- 
west angle of the Haram, it would have been 
raised in great part upon arches, and would have 
stood upon the southern slope of the hill. One 

lance at the beautiful contour plan of the 
need in De Vogiié (‘‘Le Temple de Jérusalem,” 
plate I.) will show what an extraordinary site 
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this would be for a fine building, Again, in this 
position, as I have already shown (‘‘ Holy Places 
at Jerusalem,” p. 7), very little ground would be 
gained towards the east by erecting a wall in the 
position proposed by Mr. Fergusson. 

We are further told that the north-east angle 
of the enclosure overhung the Kedron Valley, 
ri, 0 vorepaig Kai ‘Pwpaicoe tiv Bépeov croay 
évérpnoay péxypt tig dvarodkui¢e OAny, wv 7 
cuvanrovea ywvia ric Kedpwvog Kcadovpévne 
papayyog Urepdedéunro, map’ d Kai poBEpdy ay Td 
Ba0oc¢ (B. J., vi., 3, § 2). Also we find similar 
allusions to the proximity of the wall to the 
ravine. 
5). The fosse, which cut off the Temple hill from 
Bezetha, does not appear to have been made by 
Agrippa, as stated by Mr. Smith, but by Herod 
the Great, and exactly corresponds with that 
still to be traced on the north of the Haram enclo- 
sure (B. J., v. 4, § 2; 5, § 8). 

Lastly, Josephus tells us that the Temple was 
not a square in plan until the Jews had destroyed 
the cloisters, Szov ye ‘lovdaio: cai rd igpdy pera 
Thy KaBaipeow Tig 'AvTwriag TEeTpadywvoy éroi- 
noayv, avayeypapéivoy iv roig Aoyiog Exovreg 
adXwoscOa thy wodw Kai Tov vadby imecay rd 
ieodry yévnrac Terpaywvor. (B. J., vi., 5, § 4; ef. 
v., 5, 2. Observe, too, the distinction between 
igpdv and vad¢e throughout.) Hence I am 
led to conclude that Mr. Smith’s posi- 
tion of the Antonia is insufficient to satisfy 
this condition, because then the Temple would 
have become a square in plan as soon as the 
fortress was captured, whereas it was not until 
after the cloisters were burnt that this was the 
case. The 
these conditions perfectly, if only we suppose 
that there is some mistake in the measurements, 
a thing which we know has occurred in another part 
of Josephus ( ‘‘ The Holy Places at Jerusalem,” 
p- 8, B. J., v. 4, $3). Besides, it would surely 

ave been a strange oversight on Herod’s part if 
he had left a rock like the Sakharah in an angle 
of his fortifications, on purpose to cover the 
‘ troops of an enemy. In fact, had the Temple 
and Antonia been built as Messrs. Fergusson 
and Smith place them, they would not have 
been worth much as military strongholds. Mr. 
Smith must also explain how it is that we find 
masonry of the age of Herod the Great at the 
south-east and north-east angles of the Haram 
(see Pierotti ‘‘Jerusalem Explored,” Vol. IL, 
chap. 3, and De Vogiié, ‘‘Le Temple,,” plate L.) ; 
and what is the meaning of the elaborate system 
of cisterns and drains discovered by Pierotti 
and accepted by De Vogiie. 

The passages cited from Eusebius and Socrates 
accord, in my opinion at least, better with the 
present site of the Sepulchre than with the 
Sakharah ; and I must again remind Mr. Smith 
that Eusebius never states that either Constan- 
tine or Helena built a church over the Sepulchre. 
The only church built was on the east of 
the rock, which was adorned with columns 
and marbles, and left standing in the middle of 
a cloistered court. Also ‘The whole city— 
walls, towers, ‘Temple, and all”—was not 
““levelled with the dust” (sve B. J., vii., 1, § 1). 
With regard to the passage cited by Mr. Fergus- 
son from ‘‘Theodoricus de Locis Sanctis,”’ ido 
not venture to express an opinion until I have 
—- the original for myself, which I hope shortly 
to do. 
tation I do not think it conclusive; and it 
appears to me so impossible to reconcile the 
descriptions of the other early writers with the 
Sakharah, that it would require the most unim- 
peachable evidence to set them aside; and the 
only effect of so doing would be to prove that 
the whole question was a hopeless muddle, and 
that to fix the site of the Holy Sepulchre was a 
problem whose solution is impossible.—Yours 


very truly, 
T. G. Bonney. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





‘“VNDERSTUDE.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 
36, Gower-street, April 18, 1865. 

Str,—Dr. Hall asks me to ‘‘ prove that under- 
stand ever meant stand under.” 

My suggested interpretation of Lauder’s line 
requires no such proof. It has nothing to do 
with the second, and quasi metaphorical, mean- 
ing of the word understand, as equivalent to the 
Latin “‘intelligere.” It simply divided the word 
into its elements, and adopted their elementary 
signification. Analogues are plentiful—‘‘ under- 
lie,” “overturn,” ‘ outcast,” ‘‘ backsliding,” 
and many more. If ‘‘ understand” was not used 
in a similar way, the simple reason is, that the 


(B. J., iv., 5, § 4; Ant., xv., 11, $3 and | 


Even, however, as it stands in his quo-. 





resent Haram enclosure fulfils all | 


| subtlety. 








secondary meaning obtained complete possession 
of the field, and ousted the original owners. 

I freely admit that Dr. Hall has adduced 
many precedents showing that ‘‘quha” some- 
times signified ‘‘ one,” or even ‘‘one who.” He 
has not attempted to construe the passage under 
review as we were required to construe a Greek 
chorus ; but itis possible that, with a wrench to 
the grammar which perhaps may not amount to 
actual dislocation, the phrase “‘ also quha vnder- 
stude” can have the meaning he assigns to it. 
But the great objection to this gloss, after all, is 
an xsthetical one—that the meaning is so poor 
and bad when we have reached it. Read with 
the context, the expression ‘‘as one would under- 
stand” is bald, prosaic, and parenthetical—a 
mere stop-gap or fill-up, which no poet would 
admit, except under heavy stress of rhyme and 
metre. 

I venture to think my version the more pro- 
bable one, and in every way preferable. It 
involves no grammatical inversion or theological 
he line can fairly be modernized 
almost word for word :— 

And sched, also quha vnderstude, 

And shed, on all who under stood, 
would pass unchallenged in a poem of to-day. 
Thus read, the phrase, instead of being an ex- 
crescence, conveys a ag and poetical image, 
quite in keeping with the tone and style of 
thought of the author and of the age; while the 
double meaning faintly shadowed in the word 
‘understood ” presents one of those verbal con- 
ceits which the old writers so much affected, 
and which they often went a good deal out of 
their way to compass.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, A. L. Joycr. 





ON THE USE OF “ WHO.” 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 
Sir,—The following extract, illustrating the 
use of who, in the phrase ‘‘as who,” may not 
prove uninteresting. It is from the ‘Early 
Euglish Alliterative Poems,” edited by Mr. 
Morris :— 
be rystwys man also sertayn 
Aproche he schal fat proper pyle, 
pat takes not her lyf in vayne 
Ne glauere3 her negbor wyth no gyle ; 
Of fys ry$twys sa3* salamon playn, 
How kyntly oure con aquyle 
By waye3 ful strest he con hym strayn, 
As quo says lo jon lonely yle, 
pou may hit wyzne if pon be wy3te, 
Bot hardyly with-oute peryle, 
pe innosent is ay sane by ryste! 
P. 21, ll. 684—695. 


What is the precise meaning of ‘‘ As quo says,’ 
in the above quotation !—I am, &., J. M. C. 
* sats (¢) Ep. 





To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—Mr. Hall’s letter in your last number 
(April 8th) on an obsolete use of ‘‘ Who” con- 
cludes with a reference to ‘‘Mitzner’s English 
Grammatik ” in these words: ‘* Mitzner asserts 
that whoone is noch iibliche (sic) in the ex- 
pression, as who would say. Can any one cor- 
roborate this statement ?”’ Now, it is impossible 
to corroborate what has never been stated. 
Miitzner, assigning to ‘‘who” a substantive 
nature, says, ‘‘ Hin Rest dieses substantinschen who 
ist das noch ubliche ; as who would say, French, 
comme qui dirait.” By the way, for ‘‘would,” sub- 
stitute here ‘‘should.” But he nowhere asserts 
‘‘who” to be like ‘‘one,” an assertion which 
would be opposed to every principle of e- 
Let me refer Mr. Hall to page 294 of Mitzner, 
and he will find that the etymology of ‘‘who” is 
there traced to Anglo-Saxon ‘ hoa,” old English 
‘‘wha,” ‘‘who,” old Scottish ‘‘wha,” ‘‘quha,” 
while in page 299 he will see ‘‘one” simply 
derived from Anglo-Saxon ‘‘an ;” but no men- 
tion anywhere of any connexion between ‘‘who” 
and ‘‘one.” Koch (Hist. Grammatik der lish 
Sprache IL., page 480) traces the word back to 
the Sanscrit ‘‘ ka,” Gothic ‘‘ ha,” with a euphonic 
‘‘o” inserted, so that it becomes ‘‘hoa.” All 
this is, however, familiar enough to every 
student of the English language, and may be 
met with in almost any superior grammar. But 
it was nec to recal attention to it, when in 
the face of such well-ascertained facts a theory 
like Mr. Hall’s is put forth, and Mitzner is 
erroneously asserted to support it.—I am, yours 
&e., D. ASHER, 

Leipsic, April 20, 1865. 
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SCIENCE. 


———_—— 


THE KING PENGUIN AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
MONG the many rare animals exhibited in 
the Zoological Society’s Gardens, there is 
none more curious and we i tae the last 
novelty, the Ki enguin. ptenod 
peenantl ). It is, oe believe, the first time that 
one of these birds has been brought alive to this 
country, or indeed to Europe, for though they 
are very easily caught, and are frequently kept 
for a time on Brew ship, they invariably die for 
want of food, which it seems they generally 
refuse to take. The present bird was brought 
on board at the Falkland Islands, with a dozen 
others, who all died from refusing food. This 
one, from being fatter than his companions, sur- 
vived longer, and being petted and played with 
by the sailors, was at length induced by them 
to swallow some fat and fish, and from that 
time was carefully fed, and brought home in 
pretty good condition. For some unknown 
reason, the bird still refuses to eat unless the food 
is actually placed in its mouth by the keeper, 
when it bolts it voraciously, and by unmistake- 
able gestures asks for more. If a fish is now 
placed on a chair close to its beak, the creature 
refuses to notice it, but follows the keeper’s hand 
with open mouth for another to be drop 
down its throat. Equally strange is its conduct 
with regard to its native element, the water ; 
for though there is a convenient pond in the 
enclosure where it is kept, it carefully avoids 
going into it, and, if placed therein, scuttles out 
again as soon as possible ; yet it evidently likes 
water, for it enjoys being syringed eae 
turning round its head and stooping down so that 
each part in turn may be well bathed. 

Buffon well said that ‘‘of all birds, the 
Penguin is the least possible a bird ;” it is, 
indeed, a very caricature of a bird; it has no 
Wings, and can scarcely be said to have feathers, 
for what are the wings in other birds, are here 
modified into long dles or fins, clothed with 
scales, and the feathers of the body are reduced. 
to pencils of shining, hairs. The are very 
short and thick, and the bird suite perf 
erect, resting occasionally on its short 
which, with the legs, forms a tripod, as in the 


kangaroos. The great scaly fins hang down 
near y to the feet, and when the bird is walking 
are held a little outwards, giving a most 


awkward and comical appearance to the creature, 
which is much increased by the height to which 
it lifts up its legs at every step, so as to sway the 
body from side to side. It sleeps erect, sv 
supported on the short stiff tail. The hairy 
yer 4 has a silky gloss, which is very beauti- 
ul, neath, the colour is pure white, tinged 
with yellow on the middle of the breast, which 
deepens into a bright orange yellow patch under 
the throat. The head is black, with a bright 
yellow curved mark on each side behind the 
eyes. The upper parts are of a dark silvery 


grey. 

The Penguins form a small and isolated family 
of birds, comprising three or four genera, and 
sixteen or eighteen species. They have a 
general external resemblance to the Alcadez of 
the Northern Hemisphere, and ially to the 
almost or quite extinct Gare-fowl, or Great Auk ; 
but it seems now to be generally allowed that 
this resemblance is only an rer a one, re- 
sulting from the winged sea-fowl of the two hemis- 
pheres having been independently modified for 
a more purely aquatic existence. In Professor 
Owen’s paper on ‘The Skeleton of the Great 
Auk,” just published in the “‘ Transactions of 
the Zoological Society of London,” he gives, as 
the result of his examination, ‘‘ that the wing- 
less sea-bird of the Southern region is of a 
family distinct from that to which the wingless 
sea-bird of the North belonged ; but we have not 
yet found among the winged sea-fowl of the 
South any that manifest so close an affinity with 
A ptenodytes antarcticus as many of the Northern 
winged sea-fowl show to Alea impemus.” 

Some authors have considered the Penguins 
to show indications of a from birds to 
fishes ; others that they offer the nearest ap- 
proach to the reptiles ; while their actions and 
attitudes cause them to be often likened to 
terrestrial mammals. The foregoing observa- 
tions, will, however, show that they are 
really a highly specialized form of sea- 
birds, which in the process of pees. toe 
to an aquatic mode of life have ed a 
stage parallel to that of the seal among quad- 
rather than ial, since they have 
isolated by the extinction of a long series of 
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nearly allied predecessors, Were it not, indeed, 
that the duty of hatching their eggs and rearing 
their offspring obliges them to come on shore, 
the continued modifications of structure in accor- 
dance with the requirements of an aquatic life 
might have been carried still further, and have 
produced a creature as fish-like among birds as 
are the whales and dolphins among mammals. 

It is in the southern-temperate and antarctic 
regions only that these abnormal birds are to be 
found. They frequent the most desolate coasts, 
and seem to abound in the most inclement 
regions, having been met with among the snows 
and icebergs of the highest southern latitudes. 

ight ies are found at the Falkland islands, 
and some at the Cape of Good Hope and in the 
islands south of New Zealand. 

They have attracted the attention of most 
travellers, some of whom have given very 

accounts of them. Mr. G. Bennett ob- 
served the mig, De in in immense numbers 
on Macquarrie Island, forming a colony which 
covered thirty or forty acres. He says, ‘‘ They 
are arranged when on shore in as compact a 
manner and in as regular ranks as a regiment of 
soldiers, and are classed with the greatest order, 
the young birds being in one situation, the 
moulting birds in another, the sitting hens in a 
third, &c.; and so strictly do birds in a similar 
condition congregate, that, should a bird that is 
moulting intrude among those that are clean, it is 
immediately ejected from them. The females 
hatch the eggs by keeping them close between 
their thighs; and if approached during the 
time of incubation, move away, carrying their 
eggs with them. At this time the male bird goes 
to sea and collects food for the female, which 
becomes very fat. After the young is hatched, 
both parents go to sea and bring home food for 
it ; it soon becomes so fat as scarcely to be able 
to walk, the old birds getting very thin.” Ver- 
reaux says that the female can even leap eight or 
ten feet and roll from rock to rock without drop- 
ping the egg, which is held firmly in a depression 
or fold in the skin between the thighs. 

Weddell, in his voyage towards the South 
Pole, made some good observations on the King 
Penguin, in the island of South Georgia. He 
says that, ‘‘in pride, these birds are perhaps not 

even by the peacock, to which, in 
beauty of plumage, they are indeed very little 
inferior. Darin g the time of moulting they 
seem to repel each other with disgust, on 
account of the ed state of their coats ; but, 
as they arrive at the maximum of splendour, they 
re-assemble, and no one who has not completed 
his plumage is allowed to enter the community. 
Their frequently looking down their front and 
sides, in order to contemplate the perfection of 
their exterior brilliancy, and to remove any 
speck which might sully it, is truly amusing to 
an observer. . . . During the time of hatching, 
the male is remarkably assiduous, so that when 
the hen has occasion to go off to feed and wash, 
the egg is transported to him, which is done by 
ing their toes together and rolling it from 
one to the other, using their beaks to place it 
properly. As they have no nest, the egg is 
carried between the tail and legs, where the 
female in icular has a cavity for the purpose. 
The hen keeps — of her young nearly a 
year; and, in teaching them to swim, the 
mother has frequently to use some artifice, for 
when the young one refuses to take to the water 
she entices it to the side of a rock and pushes it 
in, and this is repeated until it takes the sea of 
its own accord.” 

The finest species yet discovered is the great 
Penguin (Aptenodytes Forsteri) found by Captain 
Ross among the Antarctic icebergs, and which 
vou seventy to eighty pounds. Like the 

er kinds, they are very stupid, and can be 
knocked down with great ease, and, however 
much punished, never turn on their pursuers. 


‘They eat crustacea principally, and sometimes 


were found to have ten pounds of quartz and 
ea pebblesin their stomachs. When pursued, 
r] bird ellie meet = ~ belly on the snow, 
and, propelling i with legs and paddles, makes 
away faster than a man pie ky 
Penguins have been likened to rows of children 
with white pinafores on, or to ‘‘choristers in 
ices black hoods ;’ while the regular 
in which they array themselves has caused 
them even to be taken for soldiers. They are 
ogres ag Bc mmgpasd an old navigator says 
he took in a quarter of an hour, another 
carried away 100,000 eggs for food, and Captain 
ms killed 3,000 as a of ome Yet none 
species seem to lay more two 
and the King Fenguin only one ; another it us- 
tration how li portant is mere prolificness 
in keeping up the numbers of a species. As we 





have not many details of the motions of this 
bird on land and in the water, the following 
graphic account of an allied species (Spheniscus 
Magellanicus) may be interesting. 

Darwin in his ‘‘Journal” says, in his chapter on 
the Falkland Islands: ‘‘ One day, having placed 
myself between a Penguin and the water, I was 
much amused by watching its habits. It was a 
brave bird ; and till reaching the sea, it regularly 
fought and drove me backwards. Nothing less 
than heavy blows would have stopped him ; 
every inch gained he firmly kept, antion close 
before me erect and determined. When thus 
opposed he continually rolled his head from side 
to side, in a very odd manner, as if the power 
of distinct vision only lay in the anterior and 
basal part of each eye. This bird is commonly 
called the ‘Jackass Penguin,’ from its habit, 
while on shore, of throwing its head backwards, 
and making a loud strange noise like the braying 
of that animal ; but while at sea and undisturbed, 
its note is very deep and solemn, and is often 
heard in the night-time. In diving, its little 
plumeless wings are used as fins, but on the land 
as front legs. When crawling (it may be said on 
four legs) through the tussocks, or on the side of 
a grassy cliff, it moved so very quickly that it 
might readily have been mistaken for a quad- 
ruped. When at sea and fishing, it comes to the 
surface for the purpose of breathing with such a 
spring, and dives again so instantaneously, that 
I defy any one at first sight to be sure it is not a 
fish leaping for sport.” It is evident that these 
birds are by no means very low in the life series 
of their class. They exhibit much intelligence, 
with conjugal and parental affection, and have 
very social habits, and the manners and customs 
of their communities show them to be con- 
siderably advanced in bird civilization. 

Neither does their form and structure show 
inferiority in true bird-characters, but only spe- 
cialization for an unusual mode of existence. 
The keeled sternum, the grand feature of the 
skeleton of birds, is very fully developed, 
whereas in the ostriches, cassowaries, and ap- 
teryx, the sternum is small and the keel absent. 
Neither are the wings abortive or useless as in 
those birds, but really very fully developed, 
only as they truly fly with them in the water 
instead of in the air, the wings are clothed with 
scales instead of feathers. 

Penguins are sometimes found 400 miles out at 
sea. They spend eight months of the year 
almost continually in the water, and are said to 
swim and dive with wonderful facility, and to be 
almost as much at home in the ocean as the 
fishes themselves. It is very strange, therefore, 
that our bird at the Gardens should so persist- 
ently refuse to enjoy himself in his native ele- 
ment. It would seem that we must really 
accept Weddell’s account of the natural an- 
tipathy the young ones have to entering 
the water, and conclude that long absence 
from it has brought back the dislikes and 
fears of infancy. If so, we hope that the 
superintendent of the gardens will act the part 
of a parent to the poor bird, and endeavour to 
overcome its unpenguin-like fears by the appli- 
cation of the parental discipline. If he should 
succeed, the public will be better able to appre- 
ciate its merits; for all who have seen these 
birds in their native haunts, agree that a Pen- 
guin in the water and one on shore are not like 
the same creatures. While waiting the arrival 
of the next porpoise or whale, the King Penguin, 
disporting himself in the large fish pond, would 
be a great attraction. As at present seen, he is 


an eccentric, but by no means a lively bird. 
A. R. W. 


LUMINOUS METEORS. 


[* is now some years since the inhabitants of 
the western world were frightened out of their 
ropes by those glorious star showers which 

umboldt has so well described, and there is 
little fear that the consternation then caused by 
them, which in some cases differed neither in 
kind nor in degree from that produced by dire 
eclipse on the minds of the Celestials—a frenzied 
horror, trying to soothe itself by unearthly yells 
and noises, the Emperor himself beating ‘‘/e 
roulement du prodige”—will have to be again 
recorded. 

Still, if our philosophers are correct, the cause 
will be present, if not the effect, the year after 
next, when these showers of light, surpassing in 
brilliancy anything that fancy would have pic- 
tured, and literally hanging the heavens with 
gold, as or oe in 1799 and 1833, may be again 
expected. But our present purpose is not so 
much to dwell upon glorious scenic effects in 
store—effects which we hope will make our artists 
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themselves beside our meteoric observers— 
as to lay before our readers some facts which our 
present very moderate yield of meteors has 
enabled us to harvest since our last article on the 
subject was written. 

When we consider the observations of M. 
Quetelet, which indicate a connexion between 
the appearances of shooting stars and aurore 
and those which correllate these latter with 
solar and magnetical phenomena, we can scareely 
be surprised to hear that the temperature of 
our atmosphere is affected by them. 

In a remarkable paper recently presented to the 
Paris Academy by M. Ch. Saint-Claire Deviile, 
he attempts to show a most intimate connexion 
between these phenomena, Torender his mode 
of proof perfectly clear to those not intimately 
acquainted with this interesting branch of in- 
quiry, it will be well to notice the opinions 
now generally held as to the nature of meteors, 
and particularly to the August and November 
ones. 

It is now generally held—we must refer our 
readers to former articles for more precise infor- 
mation—that these little bodies which we are 
now weighing and numbering are not scattered 
uniformly in the planetary spaces, but are 
collected into rings—tangible orbits—round the 
sun, and that it is when our earth in its orbit 
breaks through one of the rings or passes near it 
that its attraction overpowers that of the sun, 
and causes them to impinge on our atmosphere, 
when their motion being arrested and converted 
into heat, they become visible to us as meteors, 
fireballs, or shooting stars, according to their 
size. 

Thus we have one ring which furnishes us 
with the August meteors, and another through 
which we pass in November. The position 
of these rings in space is very different, for 
while the November one lies almost in the same 
plane as that in which the earth’s annual course 
is performed, that of the August shooting stars 
is considerably inclined to it, and its nodes are 
situated at the extremities of its major axis. 
There are also other points of difference, for 
while the nodes of the August ring are sta- 
tionary, those of the November one have a 
direct proper motion. Now M. Deville has in 
the most crucial manner examined the tempera- 
ture of the months of August and November 
since 1806, and has detected the fact that in 
both the months there is an increase of tem- 
perature about the period of the star showers, 
and a decrease of temperature in February and 
May—i.e., in the mid interval between these 
annual showers in both months. The existence 
of anomalies in the temperature of these four 
months have long puzzled meteorologists, and 
various causes have been assigned, but the curves 
which M. Deville has prepared enable him to 
affirm that the temperature which each day of 
those months should possess by virtue of the 
earth’s place in the ecliptic is affected by a cer- 
tain coefficient depending upon cosmical causes. 
To explain this, he reproduces the theory of 
Erman, that the lowering of the temperature in 
February and May is caused by the interposition 
of the meteor rings between us and the sun, 
causing an ‘‘ obfuscation” of that luminary, and 
that the increase of temperature in August and 
November is caused by their preventing the 
radiation of heat from our globe, and possibly 
by radiating towards us part of the heat they 
themselves receive from the sun. Since this 
theory was enunciated by Erman there have 
been several objections made to it, and M. Faye 
has shown, since M. Deville’s paper was read, 
that it must be accepted with caution ; but there 
are additional reasons that the subject should be 
well inquired into. 

The next contribution to our knowledge of 
these subjects we owe to Mr. Newton, who has 
obligingly sent us a tirage a part of a paper re- 
cently read before the American National 
Academy of Sciences. This very valuable com- 
munication we can only refer to very briefly, as 
much of it consists of elaborate mathematical in- 
vestigations. Among the questions dealt with 
are the number of shooting stars that come into 
our atmosphere each day, the number of tele- 
scopic shooting stars, and the distribution of the 
orbits of the meteoroids in the solarsystem. He 
finds that the average number of meteors which 
traverse the we daily, and that 
are large enough to be visible to the naked 
eye, on a dark, — night, is no less than 
7,500,000 ; and applying the same reasoning to 
telescopic meteors, their numbers will have 
to be increased to 400,000,000! If allowance be 
made for the e occupied by the earth’s atmo- 

ere, we that, in the mean, in each volume 
of the size of the earth, of the space which the 
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earth is traversing in its orbit about the sun, 
there are as many as 13,000 small bodies, each 
body such as would furnish a shooting star visi- 
ble under favourable circumstances to the naked 
eye. If telescopic meteors be counted, this 
number should be increased at least forty-fold. 

There seems to be little reason for supposing 
that the space near the earth’s orbit is very 
much more thickly strewn with these bodies 
than other parts of thesolar system. That they 
are grouped according to some law, is altogether 
probable. But a velocity different from that of 
the earth implies, of necessity, that they are not 
grouped closely about the earth’s orbit. 

Mr. Newton remarks with the true caution of 
a philosopher :— 

There are at least three suppositions re- 
specting the distribution of the orbits of the 
meteoroids in the solar system which are 
naturally suggested. Either of them may be 
considered as plausible, and one does not exclude 
another. 

Ist. They may form a number of rings, like 
the August group, cutting or passing near the 
earth’s orbit at many points along its circuit. 
The sporadic shooting stars may be outliers of 
such rings. 

2nd. They may form a disk in or near the 
plane of the orbits of the planets. 

3rd. They may be distributed at random, like 
the orbits of the comets. 

According to the first of these suppositions, 
there should be a succession of radiants corre- 
sponding to the several rings. Dr. Heiss and 
Mr. R. ireg believe that they have detected 
such a series. Continued observation directed 
to this end will probably decide whether the 
meteoroids belong entirely, or mostly, to rings. 

We have, however, a simple means of deter- 
mining whether the sporadic meteors come ex- 
clusively, or even largely, from a disk or a lenti- 
cular-shaped group about the sun, like that 
which the zodiacal light is often supposed to in- 
dicate. 

Observations show a mean velocity greater 
than that of a parabolic orbit. The character 
of the data does not allow the argument to be 
pressed. Yet we must regard as almost certain 
(on the hypothesis of an equable distribution of 
the directions of absolute motions), that the 
mean velocity of the meteoroids exceeds con- 
siderably that of the earth ; that the orbits are 
not approximately circular, but resemble more 
the orbits of the comets. 

These bodies cannot be regarded as the frag- 
ments of former worlds. They are rather the 
materials from which the worlds are forming. If 
astronomy furnishes any measure of their total 
mass, we may therefrom obtain seme idea, rude 
though it be, of the mean mass of the individuals. 

Mr. Herschel, who is to England what Mr. 
Newton is to America, has also communicated a 
paper ‘‘On the Progress of Meteoric Astronomy 
During the Year 1863-4” to the Astronomical 
Society. He dwells especially on the very close 
correspondence of the a rsraee, frm undertaken to 
determine their height. It appears from this 
comparison that the heights of shooting stars 
at Rome are sensibly the same as in those lati- 
tudes of Northern Europe where shooting stars 
have chiefly been observed, and this height 
may be stated to be, respectively, 73 and 52 
miles, at first appearance and disappearance 
above the surface of the earth, with a probable 
error of not more than two or three miles. The 
average velocity of shooting stars in sixty-six 
instances is 34°4, or in round numbers 35 miles 
per second. Fifty-six general radiant points of 
shootihg stars have now been shown to exist 
in different seasons of the year, which represent 
with a considerable degree of accuracy the 
whole of the available observations recorded 
" to the present time in existing catalogues. 

hese general radiant points belong to fifty-six 
annual star showers, as well determined in the 
majority of cases, as to limits of their dura- 
tion and positions of their radiant points, 
as is the case with the older and better-known 
showers of August and November. The cur- 
rents, zones, or belts of meteors which they in- 
dicate, encompassing the sun, are more or less 
rich and long-enduring. They appear to give 
rise to occasional star showers by particular 
concentrations of their materials—perhaps even 
to fireballs —by a still closer compacting of their 
particles, 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND NUMISMATICS. 
MONG the new discoveries which have lately 
been made, that of a list of royal tian 
names on a temple near the modern village 
of Arabat-el-Medjouneh is the most important. 
It is a new example of the list known under the 




















title of the ‘Table of Abydos,’ which monument 
was acquired some time ago by the Trustees of 
the British Museum for the sum of 570/. Hence 
it is known as ‘The new Table of Abydos,’ in 
contradistinction to the other. This table has 
been published by M. Diimichen in the Zeits- 
chrift fiir Lgyptische Sprache und Alterthumg- 
kunde, a paper founded last year by the well- 
known Egyptologist, Dr. Brugsch, at Berlin. It 
differs very little from the old table, and con- 
firms several important points for the chronology 
which M. Mariette published in the Table of 
Saqquarah, found at Memphis. An interesting 
memoir on the ‘new table’ has been written in the 
Revue Archéologique, January, 1865, by M. De- 
véira, who gives comparative tables with other 
monuments. It is, however, but fair to state 
that M. de Rougé calls attention to the publica- 
tion of this new table by M. Diimichen in Ger- 
many, and is surprised to find that no mention is 
made of M. Mariette, the original author of this 
important discovery. M. de Rougé was present 
when M. Mariette traced out to the workmen 
the plan of the ruins of the temple of Abydos, 
and it is owing entirely to these indications that 
the workmen brought to light the newtable. It 
is certainly too bad that a German should claim 
for himself the honour of a discovery which, with- 
out doubt, is due to a Frenchman, and it is not 
surprising to find that M. Mariette, in his recent 
letters, complains bitterly of this wholes i> Ger- 
man piracy. It is alsodue to M. Devéira w add, 
that he did not know for certain if the excava- 
tions were those of M. Diimichen or of M. 
Mariette. 

Some tumuli have been excavated near the 
village of Pau, by M. Paul Raymond, who has 


been exploring that neighbourhood for four years. | 


They are ordinarily in small groups from three 
to five in number, and are oe ae of large 
flints. Coal was found in all o 

flint implements, whilst fragments of bronze and 
iron, but more of the latter metal, were mixed to- 
gether. Several vases were also discovered, 
bearing analogy with those found in other parts 
of Gaul. All the tumuli are tombs, and the 
ground preserves no traces of bodies which have 
not been burnt. A notice of these excavations is 
given by M. Raymond in the Revue Archéologique 
for January, 1865. 

An iron celt was found, in 1863, near Verdun- 
sur-le-Doubs, and is remarkable for having on it 
what was ai first thought to be a Merovingian (!) 
inscription. It has, however, been examined by 
M. Creuly and M. Barthélemy, who both read 
on it c. VrBIvs potitvs. The celt appears to be 
Gallo-Roman, and it is important as inscriptions 
of this kind are not elsewhere known to occur. 
(Rev. Arch. l. ec.) 

The Musée de Louvres has recently acquired a 
small collection of Egyptian antiquities, the 
most important of which is a statue of the 
goddess Pacht, which appears to have been 
dedicated by the King Ratiser-m4-t Pi-anx4 to 
his wife Kennese-t, a name of a queen hitherto 
unknown. (Rev. Arch. 1. ¢.) 

A very interesting paper, on the ‘ Archeology 
of Horticulture,’ has recently been written by 
Mr. C. Roach Smith in his ‘ Collectanea Antiqua,’ 
in which he more especially devotes himself to 
the history of the vine in England. In all 
probability its introduction into Britain is due to 
the Romans, as Vopiscus, one of the Augustan 
historians, states that Probus granted to Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, the right of planting vine- 
yards and making wine. In any case, Beda, who 
flourished at the beginning of the eighth century, 
says that Britain, and even Ireland, produced 
vines, whilst King Edgar in A.p. 962, gives a 
vineyard with the vine-dressers to the monaster 
of Abingdon. The documentary evidence, wit 
Sir H. Ellis’s introduction to Domesday, are 
given at the end of Mr. R. Smith’s remarks, and 
the importance of the cultivation of the vine in 
the present age on the walls of the cottages of 
labourers is strongly advocated, asa means whereby 
thousands of artisans may be benefited, and in 
many cases the rent paid, by its careful and 
proper culture. 

An interesting essay on ‘ Merovingian Coins,’ 
by M. A. de Barthélemy, may be found in the 
January number of the Revue Archéologique, the 
text being illustrated by a plate and several 


woodcuts. 
The sixteenth number of the new series of the 


Numismatic Chronicle contains the continuation | 


of the ‘Coins of the Ptolemies,’ by M. R. 8. 
Poole. The same writer also gives an interesting 
aper ‘On Greek Coins as [Illustrating Greek Art, 
eine a report of a discourse delivered last year 
at the Royal Institution, in which he proposes to 
divide the coins into various schools. ‘The 
school of Greece is sculpture-like ; the school of 
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| during the session 1863-64. 














Tonia picture-like ; the school of Sicily and Italy 
gem-like ; the school of Crete realistic ; and the 
school of Asia architectural.’ In the example 
selected there are three Proserpines—the Proser- 
pine of Messene, a goddess ; the ine of 
Cyprius, a maiden ; and the Proserpine of Syra- 
cuse ‘is neither goddess nor maiden—merely the 
most beautiful young lady of Syracuse, with her 
hair very elaborately dressed by the best Syra- 
cusan hairdresser.’ In the absence of materi 

especially in sculpture and painting, for forming 
any idea of true Greek art, the coins inly 
must take their place as documents in the his- 
tory of Art. A curious paper is communicated 
by Mr. Williams ‘On Chinese Paper Currency,’ 
illustrating a bank-note which had been enclosed 
in a statue of Buddha for at least 230 years, 
affording positive proof of its genuineness. It 
is made of very coarse paper, and ‘presents an 
instance of block-printing, as applied to ordinary 
purposes, of earlier date than is usually assigned 
to that process in Europe.’ From the name of 
the dynasty under which this note was issued, it 
must have been in circulation about 500 years 
ago, and in all probability is the earliest instance 
of paper money now in existence. The ‘ Earliest 
Indian Coinage’ occupies several pages, by Mr, 
Ed. Thomas, in which the reader will find 
some theories that will, to say the least, take 
him by surprise. One quotation will suffice : 
‘So that, Whatever doubts or hesitation I may 
have felt in the once discouraged notion that any 
approach to perfection existed in India prior to 
Alexander’s advent, I have been forced into, and 
now willingly acknowledge, diametrically oppo- 
site convictions, and concur in the surprise ex- 
pressed by the Greeks themselves, that the 
Indians were already so far and so independently 
advanced in civilization!’ The number con- 
cludes with notices of recent publications, and 
the proceedings of the ‘Numismatic Society’ 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE nineteenth century is to have its 

_ erusade! As of old, England leads the 
van ; nay, if the performance equal the promise, 
the science of to-day will leave its mark as 
clearly visible on the sands of time as did 
chivalry of days of yore. Strangely armed 
are our modern crusaders—Queen Mab has been 
with them ; no longer do their lances glisten in 


| the sun; they are reduced to pins. Nor are their 


hammers poised for awful sweep on skull of 
Saracen ; more peaceful, more useful is their 
purpose. 

In truth, the prospectus of the ‘‘ Society for 
Exploring the Holy Land for Biblical Ilustra- 
tion” has set us thinking. This “nation of 
shopkeepers,” it will be said, is lapsing into 
dotage. Mule twist? cela se comprend! but 
Mule twist and Jerusalem? Well, the com- 
pound is a queer one truly; but it exactly 
represents the character of our modern enter- 
prises, and a more healthy character, we take 
it, is far to seek. Nay, does not the fact prove 
our assertion. Where else shall we find a body of 

entlemen quietly sitting down and as quietly 
detertaining that an area of some 7,000 square 
miles in Asia shall be topographically, ethnolo- 
gically, archeeologically, and scientifically ex- 

amined, and calling for subscriptions which we 

feel quite certain they will ily obtain. 

As far as pure science is concerned, Hooker, 
Tristram, Lartet, and others, have already given 
us an earnest of the harvest which only wants 
reaping ; while that standing riddle, the Dead 
Sea, not to mention Sodom and Gemorrah, 
awaits our inquiry. Have voleanic changes been 
at work during the historic period, is one ques- 
tion ; another, bearing on the desiccation of the 
Jordan Valley, has recently formed the subject 
of a letter from Mr. Robert Chambers to the 
Times. He writes :— 

‘‘The broad fact, however, to which I would 
call attention is the existence of terraces, such 
as are held to mark former levels of water. 
Along fully one-half of the western shore of the 
lake there are three, reaching a maximum eleva- 
tion of about 50 feet. Dean Stanley says that the 
Jordan, runs between successive terraces, one, 
two, or three, according as the hills approach 
more or less near to its banks.’ Platforms at 
much higher levels are spoken of, but with a sad 
want of precision. If these terraces and plat- 
forms are composed of alluvial matter and main- 
tain a uniformity of level, with eo 
in that respect between the two sides of the 
valley, they can be me —_ hee ee of 
the stages or pauses of the process of desiccation, 
marking a series of cconlir chdageb tne tem- 
perature of the district. On the theory of sue h 
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a process having taken lace, there not only 
ought to be tin on the sides of the general 
= but corresponding terraces should be 
traceable into the recesses of the side valleys.” 

Our readers know what is now being done in 
the matter of topography, but it is to the archzo- 
logical portion of the intended survey that the 

share of interest attaches. 

erusalem alone would furnish an ample 
field in this department. What is-above ground 
will be accurately known, when the present 
survey is completed; but below the surface 
hardly rg beng has yet been discovered. The 
Tombs of the Kings on Mount Zion—the course 
o the Tyropeon Valley—the real extent of the 
Temple enclosure—the site of the ‘Tower of 
Antonia—of the Palace of Herod—of Ophel—of 
the Pool of Bethesda—the position of the towers 
of oe and Psephinus—the spring and con- 
duit o 
and it is not too much to anticipate that every 
foot in depth of the ‘‘ sixty feet of rubbish” on 
which the city stands, will yield most interest- 
ing and important matter for the archeologist 
and the numismatist. 

Beyond the Holy City the country is full of 
sites, which cannot fail amply to repay examina- 
tion. Of these a few only may be enumerated ; 
Mount Gerizim, possibly the Moriah of Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice, certainly the Holy Place of the 
Samaritans, containing the stones which they 
allege to have been brought up by Israel from 
the bed of the Jordan—the Valley of Shechem, 
the earliest settlement of Jacob in the Hol 
Land, with his Well and the Tomb of Jose i 
—Samaria, with the traditional tombs of J ie 
the Baptist and others, and with the extensive 
remains of Herod’s edifices—the splendid Roman 
cities along the coast, Czsarea of Herod and St. 
Paul—Antipatris—the once-renowned harbours 
of Jamnia and Gaza—the mounds and other 
remains of Jiljilieh, probably the Gilgal which 
contained the Great College of Prophets in the 
days of Elijah and Elisha—the Fortress and 
Palace of Herod at Jebel Fureidis—the Tombs 
(probably those of Joshua) at Tibneh—the 
mounds of Jericho—the numerous remains in 
the Valley of the Jordan—Bethshean, one of the 
most ancient cities of Palestine, with remarkable 
remains of Roman, and probably still earlier 
date—Jezreel, with the Palace of Ahab and 
Jezebel—the Assyrian mound, called Tell es 
Salhiyeh, near Damascus. 

Here truly is work to be done. How, then, 
shall it be done? What is proposed is an expe- 
<lition composed of thoroughly competent persons 
in each branch of research, with perfect com- 
mand of funds and time, and with all possible 
appliances and facilities, who should produce a 
report on Palestine which might be accepted by 

parties as a trustworthy and thoroughly 
satisfactory document. It is hoped that an 
ment may be made by which Captain 
Wilson will be able to remain for a few months 
in the country after he has completed the survey 
of Jerusalem and the levelling between the 
Mediterranean and the Dead Sea; and it will 


not be difficult to find competent persons to 
undertake the other departments. The annual 
cost of each investigator may be taken roughly 


at 8007: (including both remuneration and ex- 
penses). 

The practicability of this undertaking we con- 
sider has been amply proved by the success of 
the ‘‘ Assyrian Excavation Fund,” formed in 
1853, for prosecuting researches in the Mounds 
of Assyria, which were met by private subscrip- 
tion. 

The names on the committee, of which Mr. 
George Grove is the honorary secretary, are a 
sure guarantee that what is to be done will be 
done with energy and success. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Tue Adams’ Prize, of the value of about 
110/., given every two years for the best essay 
upon some subject of pure mathematics, astro- 
nomy, or other branch of natural philosophy, 
and open to all persons who have at any time 
been admitted to a degree in the University of 
Cambridge, has been awarded to Mr. Edward 
Walker, M.A., of Trinity College. The title 
of Mr. Walker’s essay is ‘‘ A Systematic Account 
of the Phenomena and Laws of Terrestrial and 
Cosmical Magnetism, so far as they have been 
hitherto Ascertained by riment.” The essay 
is said by the adjudicators to fulfil completely 
the conditions proposed in the announcement of 
the subject. 


Tue President of the ws Horticultural 
Society, his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
has named the evening of Wednesday, May 17, 





for the first conversazioné. We may here add 
that Captain John Cockerell has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Society. 

A SUGGESTIVE paper by Dr. Van der Kolk, on 
the mechanical energy of chemical actions, 
appeared in Poggendorff’s Annalen some time 
since. Mr. Foster* gives a translation of this 
paper, adding some critical notes in the April 
number of the Philosophical Magazine. r. 
Van der Kolk endeavours to show that there is 
a connexion between the experiments of Deville 
on dissociation, and those of Favre and Silber- 
mann on evolution, and in a few cases absorp- 
tion, of heat by chemical combination. Starting 
from the point that every substance raised to a 
certain temperature above zero has received a 
given amount of heat, or, as termed by Thomson, 


| contains a definite quantity of energy, the 
| author proceeds to examine the different cases 


Hezekiah—are all awaiting excavation ; | 





presented in chemical union, when the body 
after combination possesses either more or less 
energy than its constituents. He thus arrives 
at the following law: Bodies which evolve 
heat when decomposed by elevation of tempera- 
ture, are not reproduced by subsequent cooling. 
Interesting examples confirming this law, are 
quoted from Favre and Silbermann’s results, 
from which a second theorem is established— 
namely, that when a body on heating passes 
from one condition to another with evolution of 
heat, it does nut return to its first condition 
upon subsequent cooling; plastic sulphur, 
barley-sugar, phosphorous, &c., follow this 
law. The converse to this theorem, though 
not proved, yet is shown to be frequently 
confirmed. From these laws it is stated 
that, in order to produce a chemical com- 

und, not only must there be the chemical 
Lies or affinity sufficient for combination, but 
there must also exist the necessary energy. To 
illustrate this, examples are adduced of pheno- 
mena which have hitherto stood as enigmas in 
chemical science. ‘Thus the electric spark, it is 
known, can cause the combination of an un- 
limited quantity of some gases—as e.g. oxygen 
and hydrogen, whilst other gaseous mixtures 
can only be gradually combined along the path 
of the spark itself—as e.g. nitrogen and oxygen. 
In the first case the energy of the constituents 
exceeds that of the compound, combination of 
the mass therefore occurs as soon as the power 
of affinity is increased by the spark ; the union 
of a few atoms of hydrogen and oxygen develop- 


ing sufficient heat to cause others to combine, | 


and thus of the rest. In the second case, how- 
ever, as the energy of the constituents is less 
than that of the compound, the electric spark has 
not only to increase the affinity, but at the same 
time to add the needful energy. Hence, as no 
heat is evolved by the union of a few atoms of 
nitrogen and oxygen, the combination cannot 
extend throughout the mass, but occurs only 
along the line of the spark, which, in this case, 
has to increase both affinity and energy. Other 
interesting matter is contained in this paper, but 
regard to our space forbids a longer notice. 

Tue Lawrence Scientific School has received, 
as a New Year’s gift this year, 52,500 dol- 
lars, 2,500 to be expended at once for the equip- 
ment of the laboratory, and the balance to endow 
equally the chemical and engineering depart- 
ments. 

A NEw species of epidemic has appeared in 
Savoy. In a note upon this subject read by M. 
Carret before the French Academy, we fees 
that the disease arises only in winter, though it 
is sometimes prolonged to the summer. Persons 
e ed in sedentary occupations are first at- 
tacked, those working out-of-doors being gene- 
rally preserved. The source of the disease, 
which is not contagious, has been found to 
spring from the use of cast-iron stoves, 
and was attributed by M. Carret to the produc- 
tion of carbonicand oxidegas. Thiscommunication 
caused MM. Faye, Regnault, and Chevreul to 
make some remarks. M. Regnault stated that 
the unhealthiness of these stoves could not be 
attributed, as was often done, to the production 
of carbonic oxide by the burning of the carbon 
combined with the iron, but to the absence of 
ventilation, and the consequent retention of 
organic matters which were partially decomposed 
by the red hot sides of the stove. M. Chevreul 
fester this opinion, and suggested that the 
surface of the iron being large in relation to the 
carbon, at the temperature when affinity would 
come into play, iron being as combustible as 
carbon, we should be obliged to admit that both 
ee if they burnt at all, burnt at the same 

e. 





* A week or two ago, we noticed a paper on chemical 
nomenclature by Mr. Foster. Through inadvertence, we 
spel® the author’s name Forster instead of Foster. 
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A Paper has been sent to us upon “‘ An Ac- 
count of the Discovery of Megalithic Cysts 
near Madura, South India.” This paper was 
read before the Boston Society of Natural 
History, by Mr. 8. H. Scudder, and consists of 
extracts from letters written by his brother, 
the Rev. D. C. Seudder, and the Rev. W. P. 
Capron, two American missionaries in India. 
It seems that these gentlemen heard that there 
were Indian antiquities in their district, and 
without much trouble succeeded in discovering 
stone circles or barrows, and stone structures or 
cromlechs, more properly megalithic cysts, 
within which they found large earthen jars con- 
taining smaller vessels and sometimes human 
bones. The pottery is supposed to be the work 
of an ancient race of Hindoos, who were nearly 
exterminated by the Brahmins about 500 years 
ago. 

THE English geologists who have been paying 
a short visit to Belgium, as announced in our 
last week’s number, arrived at Brussels on 
Thursday week. Under the guidance of 
Professor Van Beneden, M. Lebrun, of the 
Ministry of the Interior, and Mr. John Jones, 


‘a British resident in Brussels, they paid a visit 


to the Museum of Natural History. The col- 
lection of shells obtained from the excavations 
now being made for the fortifications at Antwerp, 
which were visited soon after landing, particu- 
larly attracted the attention of the visitors, as 
did the numerous specimens of the bones of 
cetacea and extinct terrestrial animals, obtained 
from the same place. So numerous are they, that 
the Museum authorities might with advantage 
make exchanges with other institutions, when 
the remains shall have been properly classified. 
We omitted last week to mention the names of 
Captain Douglas Galton and Mr. Warrington 
Smyth as being of the party. 

Mr. Stevens, of King-street, Covent-garden, 
will sell by auction, on Monday next and five 
following days, the celebrated Dennison Collec- 
tion of Shells, probably the finest of the kind 
ever got together, including, amongst other 
specimens of the greatest rarity, the grand Conus 
Gloria Maris (the Glory of the Sea), the beautiful 
Conus Omaicus, several varieties of the exquisite 
Conus Cedo Nulli and Conus Ammiralis, the 
exceedingly rare Cyprea Princeps and Cyprea 
guttate, the Oniscia Dennisoni, of which the 
only two existing specimens are in this collec- 
tion, and a large number of rare Volutes and 
other shells, many of them being the type 
specimens figured in Mr. Reeve’s ‘‘ Conchologia 
Iconica.” 

A NEW landscape lens, including a large angle 
of view, was described by Mr. Dallmeyer, in a 
paper read beforé the last meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society. Two concave meniscus lenses 
are made of different kinds of crown glass ; their 
focal lengths are in the ratio of one to three. 
Between the two is placed a concavo-convex lens 
of flint glass, the adjacent surfaces having the 
same radii of curvature; the three lenses 
cemented together produce an achromatic whole, 
or nearly so. A diaphragm is placed in front of 
this compound lens at a distance of } the dia- 
meter, or ;; the focal length. The lens covers 
a circle of 92°; defines and equally illuminates 
with the largest stop (which is 7, of the focal 
length) an angle of 60° on the base line of a rec- 
tangle, of the usual proportions employed by 
photographers ; and with the smallest stop 
(which is 4, of the focal length) an angle of 80° 
on the base line of a similar rectangle. The 
lens produces a minimum of distortion and gives 
clean and brilliant pictures free from a central 
spot or ‘‘flare.” Amongst its minor advantages 
is its greater portability, for it only occupies 
one-half the bulk of the ordinary view lenses ; 
and a greater durability, the softer flint-glass 
being protected from injury by the two outer 
crown-glass lenses of harder material. 

THE annual International Botanical Congress, 
the first of which took place last year at Brussels, 
and which this year met at Amsterdam, has just 
brought its sittings to a close. The section for 
Pure Botany was presided over by M. Fée, of 
Strasburg, whilst that of Horticultural Botany 
had M. Koch, of Berlin, at its head. The Horti- 
cultural Exhibition, which took place at the same 
time, seems to haye been a great success, 
30,000 persons having visited it during the three 
days it remained open. The Congress is to meet 
in London next year, and in Paris in 1867. The 
place of meeting for 1868 is St. Petersburg. 

We learn from the St. Petersburgh corre- 
spondent of the Standard that a time gun has 
recently been set up on the Admiralty Quay 
in that town. It is fired at midday by an electric 
current sent from the Pulkowa Observatory. 
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_ London seems destined to be the last city in the 
world to appreciate the correct time. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIS. 

AcapEMY OF Scrences.—April 17.—The Ma- 
thematical papers were by Mr. Sylvester, ‘‘ Upon 
the Necessary and Sufficient Conditions for Find- 
ing the Value when all the Roots of an Equa- 
tion of the Fifth Degree are real.” ‘‘ A Note on 
the Memoir of Galois,” by M. Jordan. ‘‘Re- 
searches upon a Plane Representation of the 
Earth’s Surface,” by M: E. Collignon. The 
author has studied with care the deformation 
which the angles and the alteration of length 
undergo, and the directions for which they are 
nil in such a representation, Lambert’s system 
having been adopted. Tables are constructed 
for different regions of the map, by which the 
value of this alteration can be found in every 
direction and for any region. A scale which, 
when convenviently modified, can be applied even 
to a map of the world, allows the true distance 
to be measured with considerable exactitude. 

In Physics, ‘‘ The Vibration of Rectangular 
Plates,” was mathematically investigated by M. 
Terquem. ‘‘ Researches upon the Atmospheric 
Polarization obtained under the Tropical Sky of 
Havana,” by M. A. Poey. The author arrives 
at the following conclusions: 1. At sunrise, 
atmospheric polarization presents two planes of 
rectangular polarization, the one vertical, which 

s through the eye of the observer, and the 
other horizontal, which is perpendicular to him. 
In the latter are two new neutral points, the one 
north and the other south of the sun. 2. Before 
and after noon, the same general phenomena are 
observed. 3. At noon, the two anv of polari- 
zation were no longer seen, the neutral points 
had disappeared, and the maximum polarization 
was then 90° east and west of the orb. 4. 
When Savart’s polariscope was employed, in- 
stead of a bi-refracting quartz analyzer, it was 
found that when the sun rose the two planes 
were inclined upon each other, representing 
two cones, one placed at the east and the other 
at the west, their summits being attached to the 
zenith, and their bases resting about 30° above 
the horizon. In the interior of the cones the 
polarization was of the opposite sign to that on 
the exterior. 5. There were then, with a 
polariscope of double rotation, at sunrise and 
sunset, and during the intermediate hours, two 
planes, four changes of signs, and four neutral 
points ; with Savart’s polariscope two planes, 
also four changes, but in place of neutral points 
there were neutral bands, and the angle of the 
two planes was 30° instead of 90°. 

In chemistry, M. E. Martin presented a 
paper upon ‘‘An Electro-Chemical Investi- 
gation of the True Simple Bodies, Ponderable 
and Imponderable, Divided into Two Classes 
by their Proper Affinities.” The author 
asserts that, by different principles, he 
has experimentally established a new science 
of electro-chemistry, which states—Ilst, that 
the two electricities are not forces, but simple 
material bodies having chemical properties, 
in virtue of which they form combinations 
with simple ponderable bodies; 2nd, that voltaic 
electricity is not produced by a physical action, 
but by the chemical action of ponderable bodies 
which hold it in combination; and 3rd, 
that the same electricity, transmitted into a 
voltameter, combines itself chemically with the 
elements it disunites! Bodies are then classed 
in two divisions—lst, oxides, which include 
*‘electrile,” the imponderables, and oxygen 
fluorine, chlorine, bromine, iodine, and nitrogen ; 
2nd, bases, which include ‘‘etherile,” hydro- 
gen, carbon phosphorous, the other metalloids, 
and all the metals ! 

*‘Upon the Combination of Boron with the 
Halogens,” a note by M. J. Nicklés, pre- 
sented by M. Dumas. ‘‘ Upon a New Hydro- 


carbon, Valylene, Derived from Amylene by the | 


Subtraction of Hy” by M. E. Reboul. Valylene 





The other papers were ‘“‘Upon the In- 
fluence of the Seasons upon the Properties of 
Atmospheric Air,” by M. Houzeau. note on 
‘“*The Obfuscation of the Sun,” by M. Roche. 
‘* Upon the Appearance of a New Kind of Epi- 
demic in Savoy,” by M. Carret. On this paper 
MM. Faye, Regnault, and Chevreul made some 
remarks. ‘‘On the Alluvium in the Neighbour- 
hood of Toul in relation to the Antiquity of 
Man,” by M. Husson. An interesting note was 
read ‘‘Upon the Formation of the Basin of the 
Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites, and upon the 
Changes which have happened in the Level of 
this Lake,” by M. Lartet. We shall return to 
this communication. 





REPURTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





CuemicaL Socrery.—April 20.—Dr. W. A. 
Miller, President, in the chair. Mr. Arthur C. 
Bowdler, Manchester, and Mr. W. E. Heath- 
field, F.R.G.S., London, were balloted for, and 
duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

Professor C. L. Bloxam read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Action of Hydrosulphate of Ammonia upon 
Freshly Precipitated Sulphide of Copper ;” in 
which the author showed that the solubility of 


_ the latter was due to the formation of a peculiar 





CioHs is a light mobile hexatomic hydrocarbon, | 


boiling at about 50°, with an alliaceous and 
hydrocyanic odour. A 

The physiological papers were ‘‘ Upon the 
Reproduction, in the Reptile Menagery of the 
Natural History Museum, of Mexican Axolotls 
(Siredon Mezxicanus, vel Humboldtii), which 
had never before been seen living in Europe,” 
by M. A. Duméril. A notice of this paper will be 
given in our Scientific Notes. ‘‘ Researches upon 
the Structure of the Encephalon of Fishes, and 
upon the Homological Signification of its Different 
Parts,” by M. Hollard. ‘‘ Experiments upon 


| 


double sulphide, containing one atom of mono- 
sulphide of ammonium united with two atoms of 
tersulphide of copper. Although the existence 
of the tersulphide in a separate state was un- 
known, the chenaieed reactions of the double salt 
appeared to warrant the adoption of the pro- 
»0sed formula. The new compound was obtained 
in the form of vermilion-red crystals, very 
similar to chromic acid, which were prone to 
decomposition, and immediately changed by boil- 
ing water into the ordinary black sulphide of 
copper, and a solution of yellow sulphide of 
ammonium. 

Prof. Bloxam then proceeded to read acommuni- 
cation entitled ‘‘ Notes upon the General Routine 
of Qualitative Analysisfor Metals,” which compre- 
hended an examination of the mode of reducing 
binoxide of tin by fusion with cyanide of potas- 
sium, and of the processes for detecting magnesia 
and small quantities of zinc. The mimeral con- 
stituents of filter paper had likewise been sub- 
mitted to a critical examination, and were found 
to consist of clay, ferric oxide, and carbonates of 
lime and magnesia, besides traces of phosphate and 
sulphate of lime, potash and soda, pat oxides of lead 
pene peer In the course of discussion, Dr. Odling 
called in question the propriety of adopting a 
formula for the new double sulphide, which de- 
manded an uneven number (seven) of sulphur- 
atoms. 

After moving a vote of thanks to Professor 
Bloxam, the President adjourned the meeting 
until the 4th May. 





ErHNno.LocicaL Socrery. — April 11. — Mr. 
John Lubbock, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. The new fellows elected were Sir W. 
Armstrong, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; Mr. W. Bagshaw ; 
Mr. J. Dickinson, F.R.S. 

The first paper was ‘‘ On the African or Occi- 
dental Negro,” by Mr. J. Crawfurd, F.R.S. 

The author in this paper gave a brief account of 
the physical characteristics of the negro races of 
Africa, and endeavoured to estimate their in- 
tellectual capacity as compared with that of 
other races of man. 

By the term negro, in so far at least as it is 
applicable to Africa, we understand a human 
being with the hair of the head always black, 
and more or less of the texture of wool, with a 
black skin of various shades ; dark eyes, a flat 
face, depressed nose, projecting jaws, thick lips 
and large mouth, and with oblique incisor teeth. 


To this may be added a peculiar odour of the | 


skin, offensive to and unknown in the other races 
of man. 

The true African negro is of the avera 
stature of Europeans, and perhaps even of their 
average physical strength ; and in the last 
quality is the only race of man that is so. The 
continent of Africa, reckoning on its western 
side from the southern limits of the Great 
Desert to the tropic of Capricorn, and on the 
eastern from the equator to the thirty-third 
degree of south latitude, is inhabited by the 
negro race. To the south of the limits men- 
tioned we exclude the squab yellow Hottentots, 
although with woolly hair; and to the north, 
the Abyssinians, the Samauli, and the Galla, 
who have crisped, lo hair, and elevated 
features, albeit of dusky or black complexions. 
Although all African n partake of the 


| B negroes 
the Individual Development of Buds,” by M. P. | general character ascribed to them by the author, 


Duchartre. 


| there is still much diversity, consisting chiefly | 
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in the ter or less predominance of the 
typical Tastnses above enumerated. As we 
know nothing to the contrary, we must assume 
that all the races of man are of equal antiquity, 
or that, in so far as mere time is concern 
every race has had the same length of time for 
making advancement in civilization. The 
great diversity of social conditions in which we 
now find them must therefore depend either 
on quality of race or on difference of opportu- 
nity. 
The negroes of Africa are unquestionably 
the most advanced of all the woolly-headed 
races. They have been immemorially in almest 
exclusive possession of the ter part of a vast 
continent, most of it within the tropics, but a con- 
siderable part also in a temperate climate. It 
would be needless to compare the civilization of the 
African negro with that of the races of Europe. 
They have not even reached the civilization of 
the other races of their own continent. They 
have not only not reached that of the second- 
rate nations of Asia, but they are even far 
below that of the third-rate civilization of that 
continent, and even of its islands. Their agri- 
culture is rudimental and unskilful to the last 
degree, and their arts are confined to the manu- 
facture of a corse pottery by the hand, to the 
weaving of a very coarse fabric from cotton, and 
to the fabrication of malleable iron. The ele- 
phant is more abundant in the country of the 
negroes than in any other part of the world, yet 
they hunt it only for its flesh and its tusks, and 
have never tamed and reduced it to servitude, 
as have done all the nations of Asia in whose 
country the elephant is also indigenous. Negro 
literature is an absolute blank. No negro people 
have ever invented letters, symbolic or pho- 
netic, and rarely have negroes adopted the 
writing of other races. 

The negroes of Africa are eminently a home- 
keeping, unadventurous race. Neither war, 
nor colonization has ever tempted 


commerce, 
them to transgress their native bounds. Un- 
ambitious an unenterprising, they have, 


notwithstanding, become involuntary colonists 
on a_ great scale. In America and _ its 
islands, which before knew no _ indigenous 
negro race, there now exist probably not fewer 
than twelve millions of African negroes, a con- 
siderable number of whom are free, but the 
majority still in the same state of slavery in 
which they were when first imported. We 
have here, then, a tolerably fair opportunity 
of observing them in a state of servitude under 
stranger masters, in freedom under the same 
description of masters, and in a state of political 
independence, their own masters. e com- 
arison of the conditions of slavery and freedom 
fees by no means yield results as favourable as 
we could have hoped. Increase of population is 
certainly no test of social advancement or hap- 
piness, but it is at least a proof that material 
wants are adequately provided for, The negroes 
in the Uni States of America, where the 
experiment is seen on the largest scale, are 
wal fed, clothed, and housed, while even the 
intercourse of the sexes is kept under some 
wholesome restraint. ‘They are looked after, in 
fact, very much as a prudent and intelligent 
farmer looks after his working and i 
cattle. The increase of numbers with them 
keeps pace very nearly with that of the free 
white population, although the latter is aided by 
large immigration. The emancipated negroes 
living among Europeans, still pursued by the 
proscription of race, are under political and 
social disabilities, and looked upon as outcasts ; 
in fact, as a nuisance, of which the common- 
wealth ought to get rid. In our own colonies 
the antipathy of race is as strong as in America ; 
but social and political proscription are not 
carried to the same length, and the freedman is 
more his own master. 

Notwithstanding their emancipation, the 
Africans of our colonies, instead of increasing 
rapidly, like the bondsmen of America, increase 
very little, if at all. Their numbers are, in 
fact, understood to be kept down, not from 
want of the means of subsistence, but bya promis- 
cuous intercourse of the sexes, by infanticide, 
with co nding vices, and the neglect of 
children. In 1833, the iod of slave eman- 
cipation in our colonies, the total number of the 
slaves of our principal colony (Jamaica) was 
310,000 ; and by census taken in 1844, the free 
negro population had fallen to 196,000, a decline 
of 37 per cent. A contrast to this is the rapid 
increase of the slave lation of the United 
States of America. 1850 its total amount 
was 3,200,000, and by the last decennial census 
it was in round numbers 4,000,000, an increase of 
25 per cent. In one of the greatest and, perhaps, 
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the very finest island of the Antilles, the African 
negroes have been their own masters for half a 
century. Notwithstanding these advan , and 
a free and independent intercourse with the 
civilized nations of Europe, the success of the 
experiment has not been remarkable. In the 
comparatively short period which has elapsed 
Hayti has had many revolutions, the Govern- 


ment oscillating between a republic and an 
empire, in om mimicry of the great nation 


whose yoke they threw off. The sensual vices 
would seem to prevail in Hayti as among the 
emancipated negroes of the British colonies, and 
the result is that increase of population has been 
stayed, as in these. A census of the population 
of Hayti in 1821, seven years after the people 
had become their own entire masters, gave a 
oo of 935,000, and the present number 

y estimate is thought not to exceed 950,000, a 
miserable increase in forty long years of no more 
than between one and two per cent. The 
facility with which the African negroes submit 
to slavery, even their contentedness, nay their 
cheerfulness in servitude, seems far to exceed 
that of any other race of man. This temper is 
evinced not only in their own country and abroad 
under foreign masters, but even under masters 
less civilized than themselves. Thus, at present 
some of the tribes of Red Indians who have 
made some advance in the arts of civilized man 
are found in possession of negro slaves. The 
Hindus have mn ruled or domineered over 
by strangers for more than eight cen- 


turies, yet still consider themselves. the 
first of mankind; and the Chinese can 
despise the Europeans, heedless of the 


defeats and humiliations they have inflicted 
on them. Not so the African negro, who 
after his emancipation looks up and humbly 
imitates the master that once held him in 
slavery. The free negroes of America and its 
islands exhibit the same unenterprising, unam- 
bitious, and home-keeping character as those of 
the nt country. Barbadoes is greatly over- 
ran and Jamaica greatly under-peopled ; but 
the higher wages of the latter do not tempt the 
people of the former to emigrate. 

In the discussion which followed, M. Vam- 
bery said that in Turkey, Persia, and other 
countries which he had visited, the black ser- 
vants were the most cunning and clever ; and 
he quoted four or five instances, in various ages 
of history, of black men having attained to great 
eminence as generals of armies. 

Dr. Copland had seen a good deal of negroes 
from the Gambia to the Gulf of Benin, and from 
his experience he could confirm the inferiority of 
the negro race, and which is most remarkable in 
America, where they have increased in number, 
physical capacity, and education. In their own 
country they never rise in civilization ; and in 
most, if not all, the exceptional cases of black 
men attaining to eminence, there was an inter- 
mixture of foreign blood. The moral and phy- 
sical distinctions between the black and the 
white race were so great, that they could dis- 
tinctly be observed even in the eighth degree of 
remove, traces of the woolly hair and even the 


offensive odour remaining distinctly perceptible 
in persons very nearly white. Such inter- 


mixtures were, moreover, characterized by wily 


has oy jen bad aoe 
Mr. ont, M.P., although a most enthusi- 


astic opponent of slavery, could but admit the 
inferiority of the negro race. 

Dr. Hodgkin with the author, as to the 
little value of the trifling differences of anatomi- 
cal character, which been made so much of 
in controversies about the negro’s place in nature ; 
but the disadvan under which the negro 
labours and has laboured were, he thought, a 
sufficient reason for his downcast condition. He 
instanced numerous cases to show the mental 
capabilities of the negroes under friendly deve- 
go to be superior to the common estimate 

em. 

Professor Busk said that Dr. Hodgkin, as was 
commonly done in speaking of the n s, had 
confounded many black races under that title, 
which should be restricted, as it had been in 


the t , toone. He then succinctl 
poin out many distinct black races whic 
were frequently thus confused. 

Mr. Galton thought the present paper one of 
the weightiest bills of indictment ever brought 


e ni . One of the best points in it, 
ought, was the stress which had been laid 
upon the home- ing character of the race and 
its effects upon their condition in times past and 
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might be adopted as the foundation of an 
argument. 

A second paper, or rather a short notice of 
some human remains and relics from Bute, was 
then given by Professor Busk ; but the informa- 
tion at present received from the discoverer 
was not sufficiently full to enable an accurate 
account of them to be given. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL Sociretry—April 18.—Dr. 
Hunt, President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : 
Professor Holmes Coote, F.R.C.S., Messrs. R. 
M. Gage, Dr. P. Smith, W. Holmes, Dr. J. 
Marion Sims, J. Hawey, Dr. F. Griffiths, Dr. J. 
Anderson, J. Emanuel, and R. Hughes. Local 
secretaries: Mr. George Whitley Smith, Oporto ; 
Dr. J. Ronaldoor Handyside, St. Petersburg ; 
Dr. Maximilian Herz, Vienna. 

The following paper was read :— 

Mr. H. Burnard Owen, ‘‘On Missionary Suc- 
cesses and Negro Converts.” Mr. Winwood 
Reade, endorsed by Captain Burton and Mr. 
Walker, had stated in effect that the negro mis- 
sions were total failures, and had only resulted 
in transforming the males into thieves and liars, 
and the females into prostitutes. These gentle- 
men held that there was something in the negro 
nature repulsive to Christianity ; but the lec- 
turer would show that those views were totally 
false, and that both the Church of England and 
Baptist missionaries had achieved gratifying suc- 
cess. It should be remembered that the history, 
traditions, and habits of the negro made that 
race @ most unpromising soil for Christianity. 
Not only so, aut the missionary was met 
in his evangelizing progress by the counter 
efforts of practically infidel European traders, 
who opposed the rum bottle to the Bible. Mis- 
sionary enterprise in Africa began sixty years 
ago in Sierra Leone, under the auspices of Sir 
Charles Macarthy, and it was on record that in 
a short time great and satisfactory progress had 
been made. Sir Charles in 1821 said that the 
civilization of the liberated negro was due to 
the enlightenment of the superintendents and 
missionaries. In twenty years the annual 
reports testified to the moral and intellectual 
progress attributable to the Christian missions ; 
and as late as 1858 this testimony was repeated 
by Dr. Livingstone. He said that he himself 
had been witness of the beneficial results of 
Christianity among the negroes, many of whom, 
as sober, virtuous men, would shame numbers of 
white P aweresce | Christians. The negro pupil 
showed extraordinary intellectual capacity, and so 
great had been the progress madein the missionary 
schools, that the pupils would not unfrequently 
check and correct bad Greek in the mouth of their 
teachers. Indeed, the evidence wasthat the African 
was fully equal in intellectual gifts to Europeans. 
But the immense importation of ardent spirits 
by the Christian nardents, and its distribution 
among the natives, proved that the difficulties 
of the missionaries were not all of African 
origin. In this respect, at any rate, the 
Mahometan doctrine was superior; but on the 
nature of Mahometanism in Africa it had been 
truly described as the source of all debasement 
of morals, arising out of the practice of polygamy. 
Polygamy was as unnatural in Africa as it would 
be in England, and so far from being a source 
of large population, it was the reverse. Jealousy, 
discords, and domestic quarrels were another 
result of polygamy, and it was the mission of 
Christianity to extinguish it, as being unnatural 
and demoralizing. In Yoruba, among the Chris- 
tian natives, a remarkably high morality existed 
as compared with the unconverted negroes 
around them, and the superior mode of conversion 
adopted by the Protestant missions over that 
of the Romish missionaries was shown in the 
decay of the number of converts of the latter 
and the increase of the converts made by the 
various Protestant missions. The annual ex- 
= of the Church Missionary Society on the 

est Coast of Africa was between 13,000/. and 
14,000/., that of the Wesleyan missions about 
half that amount. There were 110 missionary 
stations, ly European, partly American, and 
the pupils at sad Gnd adult communicants 
represented a total native population of Chris- 
tians of between 60,000 and 70,000. Out of a 
total population in Sierra Leone of 41,624, only 
3,357 remained pagans, 1,734 were Mahometans, 
15,780 were Methodist Christians, and 12,982 
were Christians in communion with the Church 
of d; and the civilized and moral condi- 
tion of these converts was very different from 
that of the thieves and liars and prostitutes of 
pags Mr. Cu moeuituabendlone tee 

can missions wo notwithstanding the 
derision of Mr. Reade, never want devoted sons, 
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as until now the gain to Christianity had far ex- 
ceeded the cost. 





Syro-Eeypt1an Socrery.—April 11.—Mr. 8. 
Sharpe in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. B. Harris Cowper, 
on the Syriac MSS. of Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, 
among which copies of the Gospels and of the 
Psalms were noticed as singular specimens of 
minute caligraphy, but attention was chiefly 
directed to an Evangelistary, which was ex- 
hibited at the meeting. This MS. may be de- 
scribed as in folio, on vellum, the text two 
columns to a page, and imperfect at the end. 
The late Professor Lee, of Cambridge, and Dr. 
Land, of Amsterdam, have supposed it to belong 
to the ninth century, but a careful examination 
of it and a comparison of it with similar docu- 
ments in the British Museum, lead to the con- 
clusion that it cannot be older than the first half 
of the twelfth century. There is a curious and 
highly-ornamented list of contents extending 
ovet four pages at the beginning ; every article 
being entered in a circular space, with references 
to the part of the book where it occurs. The 
lessons are 157 in number, all from the Gospels, 
and appropriated to various seasons in the 
ecclesiastical year, and a few special occasions. 
As the seasons are all specified, the volume gives 
us a large part of the church calendar of the 
Jacobite Christians, for whose use it was in- 
tended. The page following the contents has an 
elegantly-designed cross in red and gold, sur- 
rounded by an ingeniously-contrived border in 
colours. This is followed by a page of inscrip- 
tions by various hands, written in the sixteenth 
century ; after which come two pages of illumi- 
nations. These illuminations are four in number, 
representing the nativity of Christ, His baptism, 
His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and the 
four Evangelists. The devices are quaint, but 
drawn and coloured with much precision, and 
therefore interesting examples of pictorial art in 
the oriental church. The text of the work is in 
large Estrangelo characters ; ali the titles are in 
red, except a few which are in letters ; and 
there are numerous Greek and Syriac notes in 
the margin. The Greek notes simply show 
what was the actual word of the text from which 
the translation was made. They correspond, as 
also do the Syriac notes in general, with those 
exhibited in the margin of the Philoxenian 
version, as printed by White (Oxford, 1778). 
More recent notes occur, but they are mostly of 
no importance. Some of the words in the text 
have been furnished with vowel points. Towards 
the end the tops of the leaves have been. de- 
stroyed, and restored in paper, upon which 
missing portions of the text have been written— 
probably a work of the close of the fifteenth 
century. The last leaves are quite gone. Mr. 
Cowper has found that the text employed for 
this book is the Philoxenian, or Harkleissian, 
which seldom occurs in volumes for ecclesiastical 
use. Dr. Tregelles has said that it is difficult to 
imagine that the translation in question was 
meant for such use, but it appears that besides 
this example there are some in the British 
Museum. The version was originally made in 
A.D. 508, probably under the direction of 
Xenaias or Philoxenus, of Mabug. It was revised 
and collated with the Greek text and other 
Syriac copies by Thomas of Heraclea, at Alex- 
andria, in A.D. 616, at which time the scholia 
were added. A corresponding translation of the 


| Old Testament, from the Hexaplar Greek of 


Origen, was also made at Alexandria im ‘A.D. 
617, by Paul of Tela. Both these versions are 
remarkably literal, and hence their chief value 
is to students of the Greek text. Parts of the 
Old Testament, and the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, have been printed. Dr. Lee’s volume was 
purchased by himself at Aleppo, on the dis- 
persion of the books of a monastic library. 





Numismatic Socrery.—April 20, 1865.—Mr. 
W. S. W. Vaux, President, in the chair. Mr. 
W. Stavenhagen Jones was elected a member 
of the Society. ; 

Mr. Evans exhibited a small collection of 
Roman gold coins in fine preservation. Amo 
them were aurei of Vitellius, Plotina, Lucilla, 
Pertinax, Severus, Elagabulus, Tacitus, and 
Maximinus Daza. The most remarkable was a 
coin of Geta, with the reverse ‘‘ Nobilitas,” 
which, though well known in silver, had not 
before been served in gold. 

He also exhibited a very fine imen of the 
rare Felicitas Britanniz medallion, struck in 
honour of the Restoration of Charles IT., Maj 
29, 1660, and a bank-note of the New Uni 
States Fractional Currency, for three cents. 

Mr. Wintte exhibited a square silver rupee of 
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Akhbur, struck A.H. 987, and an early Indian 
coin, probably struck in imitation of a Greek 
coin of the period, when the square lower die 
had usually a cruciform ornament upon it. 

Mr. Vaux, referring to the discovery at Pesha- 
wur of a number of milled sixpences of Eliza- 
beth, some of which were exhibited at the last 
meeting of the Society, mentioned that General 
Sir Thomas Phillips had in his possession a model 
of the tomb of the Englishman who was mur- 
dered at that place early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and who was probably the original owner 
of the coins. ; 

Mr. Edward Rapp, of Bonn, communicated 
some remarks upon the denarius bearing the 
head of Sertorius, and on the reverse his fawn, 
with the legend, ‘‘Providen. Militar.,” a coin 
which, though usually considered a modern 
fabrication, he was inclined to regard as possibly 
genuine, notwithstanding the apparent ana- 
chronisms in its types and legends. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen communicated a 
letter from Mr. Lindsay, of Cork, accepting the 
proposed attribution of certain coins to David L. 
of Scotland, which had been engraved in Mr. 
Lindsay’s ‘‘Coinage of Scotland” as being of 
Alexander I., a misattribution, such as the bar- 
barous character of the legends on the Scottish 
coins of that period renders most excusable, 
when but two or three specimens of a type are 
known. 

SratisticaL Socrery.—April 18.—Mr. Samuel 
Brown, V.-P., in the chair. The following 

entlemen were elected fellows of the Society : 
, sn G. S. Horsnail, A. Webster, J. B. 
Bannerman, E. Waterhouse, 
Waley, M.A. 

Mr. F. Hendriks read a paper, ‘‘ On the Sup- 

sed Extinction of the Turks, and Increase 
of the Christians in Turkey.” By Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, of Smyrna, Fellow of the German 
Oriental Society, of the Academy of Northern 
Antiquaries, &c. The writer commenced by 
observing that during his stay in Turkey, his 
attention had naturally been drawn to the 
alleged extinction of the Turks, and he had 
followed this subject up as his opportunities had 
allowed. The subject, if scant of figures, was 
pregnant with facts, and the paper and the 
subsequent discussion might be the means, by 
establishing facts and expelling errors, of putting 
it on a sounder basis, inviting the labours of 
other students, who might arrive at definite 
results. He had himself eagerly sought for 
statistics, but statistics could hardly be said to 
exist in Turkey, among either Turks or Euro- 
peans ; and one great difficulty was that the 
spirit of association for scientific labour was 
there deadened by the bitter sectarian hostility 
of too many classes of the community. The 
subject was one of political and scientific interest. 
We are invited to the spectacle of the extinction 
of a mighty and numerous people, such as took 
place with the ancient Greeks and Romans ; and 
if this be so, we may seek in the living subject 
the causes, such as history has not recorded in 
the past, nor have scientific investigators yet 
been able to establish. 

The question was purposely narrowed to the 
Turks—the inhabitant race in Asia Minor, and 
the ruling race in the empire throughout which 
they are scattered largely, in Constantinople and 
Adrianople, in Egypt, and even yet in Algiers, 
its former possession. The. chief Mussulman 
constituents are—Turks, Arabs, Negroes, Bos- 
nians, Albanians, Koords, and Gipseys. The 
other chief portions of the population are—Jews, 
Gipseys, Christians, Armenians (Gregorians and 
Catholics), Greeks, Albanians (Greek and Catho- 
lic), Bulgarians (Greek), Levantines (Catholics 
and Greeks), and Jacobites and Chaldeans. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, after taking an elaborate 
survey of the subject, citing the authority of a 
great number of writers in support of his own 
personal observations, enunciated the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived with regard to 
the Turks, in the following words :— 

1. That the Turks form a race, and the 
men are well-formed and athletic. 2. That 
the children bear a fair proportion to adults, and 
many families include several sons or daughters. 
3. t the race must have in it the elements 
of increase, for the present population of millions 
has increased in five centuries from hundreds 
of thousands, or perhaps only scores of thousands 
of original settlers. 4. That the Ottoman 
popelenicn has in the same period increased 

yond the Albanian, Armenian, or Greek popu- 
lation, and that there is no evidence that other 
populations have increased during that p riod in 
a greater proportion than the Tur h. 5. 
That the evidence of European travellers, who 
have visited Turkey in the last three centuries, 
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as collected by Kiepert, does not show that the 
Turkish population was formerly greater, or has 
since declined. 6. That the settled Turkish 
population does not become nomad, but that the 
nomads recruit the Turkish population. 7. 
That there is no emigration of the Turks, in con- 
sequence of the country affording a fair field for 
industry, and that for the like reason, and as a 
testimony of the relative position of Turkey with 
regard to other countries, there is a large immi- 
gration. 

Roya Institute oF British ARCHITECTS. — 
April 24.—Mr. Charles C. Nelson in the chair. 
The silver medal of the Institute, with five 
guineas, the medals of merit, and the other prizes, 
were presented by the Chairman as under: To Mr. 
John Tavenor Perry, of 9, John-street, Adel- 
phi, associate, the silver medal of the Institute, 
with five guineas ; to Mr. H. G. W. Drinkwater, 
of Corn-market-street, Oxford, a medal of merit ; 
to Mr. William Mansfield Mitchell, of 2, Clap- 
ham-villas, Roundtown-road, Dublin, a medal of 
merit; to Mr. James Redford, of 1, Peter’s- 
square, Manchester, a medal of merit ; to Mr. R. 
Phéne Spiers, of 14, St. Giles’s-street, Oxford, 
associate, the Soane medallion ; to Mr. J. Stacey 
Davis, of Lambe’s-buildings, Temple, the late 
Sir Francis E. Scott's prize of ten guineas ; to 
Mr. Thomas Brown, of 106, William-street, 
Sheffield, student, the student’s prize in books ; 
to Mr. James Howes, jun., of 9, Craig’s-court, 
Charing Cross, student, the student’s prize in 
books. ; 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of the Pre- 
sident, the presentation of the Royal gold medal 
to Mr. James Pennethorne, Fellow, was post- 
poned. 

In the course of his remarks on the presenta- 
tion of the medals and prizes, the Chairman 
mentioned that Mr. J. Tavenor Perry had also 
been the successful competitor last year for the 
~ given by the late Sir Francis E. Scott, and 
1ad obtained the Pugin Travelling Studentship, 
which had been awarded for the first time this 
year. To Mr. R. P. Spiers, he said, had been 
awarded a prize in books in 1862; a medal of 
merit from the Institute, and the prize of ten 
guineas given by Mr. Tite, M.P., the President, 
in 1863; while he had also obtained the Tra- 
velling Studentship in 1863, and the gold medal 
in 1864, from the Royal Academy. 








Roya Society oF Lirerature.—April 26.— 
Anniversary Meeting—The following officers were 
elected : President—The Lord Bishop of St. 
David's. Vice-Presidents—His Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire ; the Earl of Clarendon, K.G. ; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; Sir 
John Boileau, Bart. ; the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas ; the Lord Chief Baron ; 
Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C.B,; Mr. H. 
Fox Talbot ; the Very Rev. the Dean of West- 
minster ; Mr. J. Hogg. Council—Rev. Professor 
Babington; Sir Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. ; 
Thos. Greenwood, Esq. ; Messrs. J. G. Grenfell, 
N. E. 8. A. Hamilton, Rev. Dunbar J. Heath, 
Rev. Thomas Hugo, James Hunt, William 
Longman, R. H. ‘Major, J. C. Morrison, and 
C. T. Newton; Sir C. Nicholson, Bart. ; the 
Rev. E. Schnadorst, Mr. J. Godfrey Teed, Q.C. ; 
Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux, and Rev. Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott. Treasuwrer—Mr. J. Godfrey Teed, 
Q.C. Auditors—Messrs. H. Willoughby and 
E. Foss. JLibrarian—Mr. N. E. 8S. A. Hamil- 
ton. Foreign Secretary—Mr. James Hunt. 
Secretary—Mr. W. 8S. W. Vaux. Clerk—Mr. 
Ayres. Collector—Mr. G. A. Stretton. 





EDINBURGH. 

Roya Socrery.—April 17.—Professor Kel- 
land in the chair. The following communica- 
tions were read :— 

1. ‘*On Confocal Conics.” 
Talbot. 

2. ‘*On the Celtic Topography of Scotland.” 
By Mr. W. F. Skene. tek 

The author commenced by distinguishing be- 
tween an etymology of names of places founded 
upon mere resemblance of sounds, and one where 
the names are analysed according to fixed laws, 
based upon sound philological principles, and a 
comprehensive observation of facts. In order 
to obtain a sound etymology, it is nec to 
ascertain the old form of the name, and to 
analyse it in conformity with the phonetic laws 
of the language from which it sprung. 

The author showed the fallacy of the 
system of phonetic etymology, on which the 
conclusions of Pinkerton, Chalmers, and others 
were based, and that the attempts hitherto 
a) to discriminate Lang that pers of the 

pulation speaking a Kymric, from that 
o a Gaelic dialect, from the topography of the 
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districts, was founded upon an inaccurate con- 
ception of the facts and a false view of the 
dialectic differences. In i he showed 


that the attempt to draw a line of demarcation 
between them from the ive prevalence of 
the terms Aber and Inver, was founded upon an 
incomplete and inaccurate apprehension of the 
_ _—_ of the case, and was not borne out by 

e actual topography of the country. 

The sailor ¢ chen explaiaad a table be had pre- 
pared, showing the geographical distribution of a 
complete list of the terms which enter into the 
Celtic topography of Scotland. This table 
showed the saaiey of times that each term 
occurred in Ireland or in Wales, and likewise in 
every county of Scotland, and to a great extent 
pn ata the assumed facts upon which the 
deductions usually made from the topography 
are based. This table also showed that there were 
four terms peculiar to the districts inhabited by 
the Picts, and these words belonged to the 
yaelic, and not to the Kymric branch of the 
Celtic. 

The author then showed that some of the 
terms belonged to an older form of the language 
than others, and after giving examples of this, 
he concluded by stating the following as the re- 
sults of his investigation : 1. In order to draw a 
correct inference from the names of places as to 
the ethnologic character of the people who im- 
posed them, it is necessary to obtain the old 
form of the name before it became werthg, 29.04 
and to analyse it according to the phonetic laws 
of the language to which it belongs. 2. A com- 

arison of the generic terms affords the best test 


or discriminating between the different dialects 


to which they belong, and for this comparison it 


is necessary to have a correct table of their geo- 
graphical distribution. 3. Difference between 
the generic terms in different parts of the coun- 
try may arise from their belonging to a different 
stage of the same language, or to a capricious 
relaction of different synon by different 
tribes, as well as to a real dialectic difference 
between the languages from which they were de- 
rived. 4, In ae to afford a test for discrimi- 
nating between dialects, the generic terms must 
contain within them those sounds which are dif- 
ferently affected by the phonetic laws of each 
dialect. 5. Applying this test, the generic 
terms in Scotch topography do not show the ex- 
istence of a Kymric language north of the Firths 
of Forth and Clyde. 6. We find in the topo- 
graphy of the north-east of Scotland traces of 
an older and of a more recent form of Gaelic. 
The one preferring labials and dentals, and the 
other gutturals. The one hardening the con- 
sonants into tenues, the other softening them by 
aspiration. The one depositing Abers and Invers 
simultaneously, the other Invers alone. The 
one a low Gaelic dialect, the other a high Gaelic 
dialect, the one probably the language of the 
Picts, the other that of the Scots. 

3. ‘On the Bands Produced by the Superposi- 
tion of Paragenic Spectra Formed by the Grooved 
Surfaces of Glass and Steel.” Part I. By Sir 
David Brewster, K.H., F.R.S. 

4. **On the Flora of o, New Zealand.” 
By Mr. W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., F.L.S. 

5. ‘*‘ Analysis of some Old Wines.” By Pro- 
fessor Maclagan. 

6. ‘Preliminary Note on the Colouring Matter 
of Peziza eruginosa.” By Dr. A. Crum Brown. 

7. ‘*On the Motion of Interpenetrating Media.” 
By Mr. A. R. Catton, Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 





MANCHESTER. 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SocleTY.— 
March 21.—Dr. R. A. Smith, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

Dr. Joule described an instrument he had con- 
structed for rapidly showing minute changes of 
magnetic declination. A column of small 
magnetic needles is suspended by a filament of 
silk. Attached to the lower end of the column 
is a glass lever with a hook at its end. A second 
fine bent glass lever is suspended by another 
filament of silk ; its shorter arm being connected 
with the first lever by means of the small hook. 
The whole is enclosed in a stout copper box. 
Light is admitted into the box thro a lens, 
cemented into an orifice immediately under the 
object glass of a microscope, placed over the free 
extremity of the bent lever. The microscope 
magnifies about 300 linear, and has a micrometer 
in its eye-piece, with divisions cocreepeneant yr 

aso Of an inch. One division co a 
detlection of the needle of 44“, and as a tenth of 
a division can be very readily observed, the in- 
strument measures deflections to within half a 


second. So A in the ootion, Oot Seas 
a small ic force the index takes up its new 
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ition steadily in two seconds of time. Besides 
nem a damper to the «war of the gps the 
copper box, by its conducting power, equalizes 
the tem base rapidly, so that the Lanellens 
are not to any considerable extent disturbed by 
currents of air. The success of the present in- 
strument encourages the hope that very much 
ter delicacy may yet z obtained. Dr. 
Sule said that he observed an extensive 
etic disturbance the preceding evening, the 
index being driven entirely out of the field of 
view. 

Mr. Baxendell stated, in reference to this ob- 
servation, that on the same evening he had ob- 
served a very fine auroral arch. No streamers 
were visible. About twenty minutes later it 
was noticed that the position of the arch had 
= the western portion having moved very 
sensibly in a southerly and the eastern portion 
in a northerly direction. This change of posi- 
tion was probably connected with the remark- 
able disturbance of the magnetic needle noticed 
by Dr. Joule. 

Mr. Baxendell also stated that the Society 
had in its possession a thermometer constructed 
by the late Dr. Dalton, and which, it is believed, 
was used by him in many of his meteorological 
observations. As it is known that the zero 
points of thermometers sometimes change to the 
extent of one or even two de in the course 
of several years, it occu to Mr. Baxendell 
that it would be interesting to ascertain whether 
any change had taken place in this thermometer, 
wal he had therefore lately tested very carefully 
the position of the freezing point, but found 
that no sensible alteration had taken place ; and 
he believed, therefore, that great confidence 

ight be placed in the observaticns which 
Dalton had made with this instrument. 

A paper was read entitled ‘‘ Further Observa- 
} tions on the Permian and Triassic Strata of Lan- 
ae * cashire,” by Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S. 
ns In this communication the author gave some 

geological information of Lancashire, and made 
a few remarks on some singular red sand- 
stones hitherto classed as trias in the neighbour- 
hood of Whiston, Huyton, Knowsley, Croxteth- 
park, and Rainford, and laid down as such on the 
_ of the Geological Survey. 

t was desirable to attempt to connect 
the permian deposits of the South and West of 
Lancashire with those in the north of the 
county, as seen at Rougham Point near Flook- 
borough, and Stank, near Furness Abbey. 
The only section hitherto seen near Preston was 
one in the Ribble, below that town, and appeared 
to be a portion of the pebble beds of the trias. 
Near Cockersand Abbey, on the south side of 

; the mouth of the Lune, west of the town of 
Lancaster, below high water mark, was a small 
omy of ‘what a to be permian sandstone. 

othe north of the last-named placeacrosstheLune 
at Robshaw Point, the same soft red sandstone 
was seen on the beach covered by the tide, and 
appeared to be a continuation of that rock seen 
to the, south, but much better exposed. With 
these exceptions, no further evidence has yet 
been obtained of any pe:rmian beds until we 
reach Rougham Point. 

Microscopical Section, Feb. 27.—Mr. J. Side- 
botham, President of the Section, in the chair. 

Mr. G. E. Hunt read the following ‘‘ Note on 
Mosses.” 

























Campylopus setifolius, Wils.—This ies was 
described by Wilson in his ‘‘ Bryologia Britan- 
nica,” from imens collected by the late Dr. 





Taylor on Carrig Mountain, Ireland. Since then 
it been observed by Dr. Moore, of Dublin, 
in County Wicklow and on Cromaglaun ; by the 
author, in great abundance, at Cromaglaun and 
Gap of Dunloe, Killarney. In these stations it 
is the female plant that was found. In August, 
1863, however, he met the male plant on the 
moors of the Isle of Skye, this being the only 
recorded occurrence of the male plant, and the 
only occasion of the species being found out of 

d. 1t was at once distinguished from every 
other Campy: by the large auricles of the 
base of the leaf, which are composed of perfectly 
colourless, pe gee cells, and by the large 
red quadrate above this base. 

In Dicranodontium longirostre, which Py en 
some characters similar to this species, the large 
quadrate cells above the base are green. 

At Southport, in November last, the author ob- 
served a new species of Brachythecium, interme- 
diate between campestre and rutabulum, —' 
from the former in its less plicate leaves an 
very sete, me ere ad its slightly 

ves, 2e0 gradually ta 
a wide base to a pilin geil, ‘nok ot all 
accuminate, shining ; inflorescence, as in these 
species, monoicous. If a variety, it must be 
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united with Brachythecium campestre, which 
has not yet been certainly identified in Britain. 
Specimens were exhibited. 

Physical and Mathematical Section.—Annual 
Meeting, March 16th.—Mr. R. Worthington in 
the chair. Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., was 
elected President for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Baxendell communicated a series of rain-gauge 
and anemometer observations made at St. 
Martin’s Parsonage, Castleton Moor, during the 
year 1864, by the Rev. J. C. Bates, M.A. 

The geographical position of St. Martin’s Par- 
sonage was lat. 53° 35’ 23" N.; long. 2° 10'31" W.; 
and the site of the rain-gauges was 475 feet above 
mean sea level. The gauges employed comprised 
three of five inches, and three of eight inches 
diameter. One gauge of each set was placed at 
an elevation of one foot, another at five feet, 
and the third at twenty feet above the ground ; 
they were all read every morning at nine 
o'clock. From the _ results obtained, it 
appeared that in every month of the year, and 
with both sets of gauges, the highest gauge re- 
ceived the least amount of rain ; and that the 
8-in. gauges received slightly greater amounts 
than the corresponding 5-in. ones. The rainfall 
was greatest in September, and least in April ; 
the movement of the wind bei eatest in 
March and least in August. No me J ot appears 
to exist between the monthly amounts of rain- 
fall and the monthly movement of the wind. 

Mr. Baxendell stated that, after classifying 
Mr. Bates’ observations, it would appear that an 
increase in the ang | of the wind from 133 to 
249 miles per day had a very sensible effect in 
diminishing the ratios for the higher gauges; 
but that the effect of a still further in- 
crease in the velocity of the wind from 249 to 
to 385 miles per day was hardly appreciable. From 
another classification it appeared that in every 
month, except April and May, the mean daily 
movement of the wind was greater on rainy than 
on fair days; that the mean daily movement on 
rainy days for the entire year was 251°6 miles, 
and on days on which no rain fell only 179°4 
miles; and that the mean velocity of the wind 
on days when no rain fell, as compared with that 
on rainy days, was greatest in spring and least in 
autumn, whilst the relative velocities in winter 
and summer were very nearly equal ; finally, that 
the maximum mean daily movement of the wind 
occurred when the daily rainfall was about half an 
inch, and that during excessive falls of rain the 
velocity of the wind was very sensibly diminished. 

Mr. G. V. Vernon communicated a ‘‘ Note on 
the Rainfall of the last Twenty-nine Years at 
Royton, Oldham,” by J. Heap, Esq. The author 
was led to examine the mean monthly values 
from observations he had made during the last 
twenty-nine years, in order to ascertain how far 
they would bear out the theory of a maximum 
valuein Octoberand minimum in April, and found 
they agreed with the theory in every particular. 
Moreover, he found that the sum of the monthly 
mean values of any two months, six months 
apart, as January and July, February and August, 
&c., was very nearly of the same value, being 
about one-sixth of the yearly average. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, May 1. 
Royat Instirvrioy, at 2.—Albemarle Street. Annual Meeting. 
Enromoxocicat, at 7.—12 Bedford Row. 
Britisu Axcuitects, at 8.—9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Anniversary. 
Asiatic, at 8.—5 New Burlington Street. 
uage :” Dr. H. N. van der Tunk. 
TUESDAY, May 2. 
Horticcitvurst Socrery, at 3.—South Kensington. General and 
Scientific Meeting. 
Rovat Iwstirutrion, at 4,—Albemarie Street. 
Chemistry :” Professor Frankland. 


Crvit Enorverrs, at 8.—25 Great George Street, Westminster. 
“On 7 Stress in Girder Work:” Mr. Calcott Reilly. 


**On the Malagasy 


“On Organic 


Parno ocicaL, at §.—53 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 1. “‘ On Missionary 
Successes and Negro Converts:” Mr. H. Burnard Owen. 2. 
**On the Gallinas of Sierra Leone :” Mr. J. Meyer Harris, 


Puorocrapuic, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 
Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 


I'wo Years:” Dr. F. C. Calvert. 


WEDNESDAY, May 3. 


Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On Coloniza- 
tion: Its Aspects and Results:” Mr. Wm. Stones. 


Socrat Scrence Association, at 8—1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 
“The Application of Funds to the Education of G’ris:” Miss 
es. 


Royat Socrery or Lirerarvrs, at 8.30.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 


THURSDAY, Mar 4. 
Rovat Iwstirvtrox, at 4.—Albemarle Street. 
Chemistry :” Professor Frankland. 
Rovat Society Civr, at 6.—St. James's Hotel. 
Lovneax, at 8.—Burlington House. 
Antiqvantes, at 8.—Somerset House. 


Cuemicat, at 8.—Burlington House. “On Phosphide of Magne- 
sium : > Mr, T. P. Blunt. me 


Royat, at §.30.—Burlington House. 
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FRIDAY, May 5. 
AnRcHEOLOGICAL LystrtuTE, at 4.—1 Burlington Gardens. 
Purvotogicat, at 8.— Somerset House, ‘On the Portugues 
e: 


Rey. A, J. D’Orsay, 
Roya Insritvution, at 8.—Albemarle Street. “On Wealth, and 
those who Produce it: ” Professor H. Fawcett. 

SATURDAY, May 6. 


Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On the Physical 
Accompaniments of Mind :” Professor Bain. 











ART NOTES. 


Tue Art Union of London held its annual 
eneral meeting on Tuesday last, in the New 
Adelphi Theatre, Mr. Charles Hill in the chair. 
A testimonial, purchased by subscription, was 
presented to Messrs. Godwin and Pocock, the 
secretaries. This work consists of two figures 
representing ‘‘ Wisdom Encouraging Genius,” 
accompanied by four elegant tazzas. Mr, God- 
win, the senior secretary, read the report, which 
stated that the engraving for the year, ‘‘ Claude 
Duval,” by Mr. _ res Stocks, after W. P. 
Frith, R.A., had been delivered for the most 
part on payment of the eas: ge For the 
coming year the Council have had in preparation 
for some time past engravings by Mr. Louis 
Griiner, after the series of illustrations of the 
Norman Conquest by Daniel Maclise, R.A., 
which were exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1857. In connexion with the same painter, the 
Council have obtained the copyright of his great 
picture which adorns the walls of the Victoria 
Gallery, in the Palace of Westminster— 
‘* Wellington and Bliicher after the Battle of 
Waterloo.” Vacancies in the Council had beer 
occasioned by the death of the Duke of North- 
umberland, Mr. G. Dodd, and Mr. J. H. 
Munro. To fillthem, Mr. W. H. Bodkin, the 
Assistant-Judge, Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., 
and Mr. Edgar Bowring had been elected. The 
amount set apart for the purchase of works of 
art from the public galleries by the prizeholders 
themselves was divided in this manner: 
Twenty works at 10/. each, twenty at 15/., fifteen 
at 20/., fifteen at 25/., eight at 30/., eight at 40/., 
seven at 50/., three at 60/., three at 75/., two at 
100/., two at 150/., one at 200/. ; to which were 
added 100 ‘‘ Psyche” vases, 100 busts in porce- 
lain of the Prince of Wales, fifty statuettes in 
porcelain of ‘‘Go to rom S 150 chromo-litho- 
graphs, ‘* Youn, Englan ,” 150 chromo-litho- 
graphs, ‘* Wild Roses,” 100 volumes of etchings. 


On Saturday last Messrs. Christie disposed of 
Mr. J. G. Robinson’s collection of water-colour 
drawings and pictures. Amongst the Drawines 
—Lot 26. W. Hunt: Bird’s Nest and Apple 
Blossom, brought 135 guineas. 45. A. Elmore, 
R.A. : Lucrezia Borgia, 166 guineas. 46. Fre- 
derick Taylor: Highland Sports, 295 guineas. 
47. John Varley : Carisbrooke, 100 guineas. 
48. H. B. Willis: Port Madoc, exhibited in 
1864, 185 guineas. 50. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. : 
Tintagel Castle, 155 guineas. 51. Birket Foster : 
Landscape, with Cattle, 185 guineas. 52: John 
Gilbert : Death of a Fine Old English Gentle- 
man, 240 guineas. Amongst the O11 PAINTINGS 
—Lot 56. David Cox: Well at Bettws-y-Coed, 
brought 190 guineas. 57. W. Miiller: View on 
the Scheldt, 200 guineas. 60. W. P. Frith: 
| Measuring Heights (Vicar of Wakefield), 240 
| guineas. 61. John Faed: The Almoner, 215 
| ineas. 62: Frederick Goodall, R.A. : Felice 
| Ballerino reading ‘Tasso to the Citizens, 245 

ineas. 63. Thomas Faed, R.A.: Faults on 

th Sides, 550 guineas. 96. A. Solomon: Mr. 
Primrose Rebuking the Love of Finery in his 
Wife and Daughters, 140 guineas. The produce 
of the day’s sale was 7,925/. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND Woopn’s 
rooms have been well attended during the last 
few days by persons eager to secure some of the 
original sketches of the late John Leach. The 
prices realized are highly gyri. bat want 

revents our giving more detailed par- 
ticulars than that the fots averaged from five to 
ten, and from ten to twenty guineas each. 

Lovers of the works of the late John Leech 











will have yet another chance of possessing them- 


“On Some of | 
Re Most Important Chemical Discoveries made within the | 


selves of some of the wondrous products of his 
pencil, as Messrs. Christie and Manson will sell, 
on Thursday next, by auctiou, 200 sets, in two 
volumes folio, of 170 of his designs and etchings 
on steel. 

Tue three days’ sale of the first portion of the 
collection of pictures belonging to the Duchess 
de Berry, removed from her palace of Vendra- 
mini in Venice, which closed on Saturday, pro- 


duced about 92,000 francs. The following were 
the most interesting lots in the sale: Horace 
Vernet: The Dog of the Regiment, a dog 


wounded in the head, and his leg broken, seek- 
ing a refuge with two drummers, one of whom 





empties his can. to wash the dog’s wounds, 
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brought 15,100f. By the same: The Wounded 
Trumpeter, the companion painting, a wounded 
trumpeter who has fallen from his horse ; the 
horse stretching out its head to look at its 
master, appears to fear to injure him by ap- 
proaching too near ; both paintings executed for 
the Duc de Berry, by command, in the year 
1819, 16,500f.; Pierre Prudhon : The Unfortu- 
nate Family, a young workman dying in a 
wretched garret, his head resting on his wife’s 
bosom, who is endeavouring to restrain her 
tears ; two young boys, the head of one, who is 
weeping, resting on his father’s knees ; the other 
raying, and a young girl sobbing and covering 
a eyes with her apron, 25,000f. Ary Scheffer : 
A Young Peasant, sick, and seated in front of a 
cottage, with his dog near him, 1,250. Francois 
Gerard: Entry of Henri IV. into Paris, given 
by Gerard to the Duchess d’Angouléme, 3, 100f. 
Van Dael: Fruit of various descriptions— 
Grapes, Peaches, Apricots, Plums, and Pine- 
apples, 1,420f. Boilly: The Theatre of the 
Ambigu-Comique on a Free Night, 3,450f. 
Francois Guerrin: A _ full-length portrait 
of Madame de Pompadour, 3,400f. Madame 
Vigée Lebrun: Lady Hamilton as a Sibyl, 
wearing a white scarf round her head, form- 
ing a turban, dressed in a plain scarlet robe 
of full size, a brown drapery thrown over her 
shoulders, holding a roll of paper in her hand ; 
sold to the Duchess de Berry as Madame Lebrun, 
4,999f. Ary Scheffer: ‘‘The Inner Life of a 
Family,” a child resting on the knees of her 
grandmother, and holding a doll up to her to 
admire, her grandfather looking on with great 
delight ; an elder girl is making lace, and a 
younger one is whispering in her ear, whilst a 
boy in a blue blouse and a younger brother 
are seated on the floor, 1,110f. Madame 


Lebrun: Portrait of a young woman with 
fair hair, a black lace mantilla placed 
on her head _ 1,800Ff. Francis Probus : 


Full-length portrait of Christina of Savoy, 
standing, wearing a Court dress, and holding 
a handkerchief in one hand, and resting on 
a couch with the other, 8,100f. The prices 
were in most cases so low, that a report 
was spread in the rooms that the dealers had 
combined, and that there would be a “ knock- 
out” resale amongst themselves. The second 
portion of the gallery is now selling, and the 
sale will be concluded to-day. 

THE sale of the Duke de Morny’s gallery of 
ancient and modern paintings will take place on 
May 31st, and three following days, at his late 
official residence. Catalogues may be obtained 
of the London and foreign booksellers. Imme- 
diately after the disposal of the pictures, the 
articles of art and virtu will be sold on the fol- 
lowing day. 





MUSIC. 





THE CHORAL SYMPHONY AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tis largest concert-room in England, the 
largest, indeed, so far as we know, in Europe, 
would not hold the crowds who came to Syden- 
ham on Saturday last to hear the ‘‘ Choral Sym- 
phony ” of Beethoven ; the longest, the most com. 
plex, and the grandest piece of orchestral music 
ever composed. Such a fact as this has many 
aspects, every one of which might be made the 
theme of a separate discourse. It reminds us 
of the change which even a few short years have 
seen in the manner in which great music 
is received among us; it suggests curious 
speculations as to the conditions which bring 
success to such an enterprise as_ that 
which the music managers of Sydenham are 
directing ; and it presses home those puzzling 

uestions as to the growth of the art and its 
limits of development, which have made the 
wonderful ‘‘ No. 9,” ever since it was written, 
a kind of battle-field for sestheticists and critics. 
For the present, however, we will let alone the 

ueries which agitate speculative brains so 
Reseely in the country which has given birth to 
this grand music. In Germany the ‘Choral 
Symphony” is literally, we believe, as Mr. 
Manns tells us, popular, and the question 
whether it is to be taken as the ne plus ultra of 
musical art, or as the first term of the new and 
perhaps infinite series of developments which is 
to constitute the ‘‘music of the future, has 
there a more practical interest than it has for 
us. Here, to be modest, we must yet confess 
that Beethoven is only half known ; a symphony 
is, even now, a thing the very name of which is 
strange, save in some half-a-dozen big towns. 
While ‘“‘everyschool-girl,” as Lord Macaulay used 





tosay, can say who wrote the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” 
it would be considered quite a piece of erudition, 
outside of strictly musical circles, to know any- 
thing about the three ‘‘ Leonora” overtures. No, 
the spread of music, in its larger sense, is only 
beginning among us, and the chief interest, 

rsonal enjoyment apart, of such a noble per- 
ormance as Mr. Manns gave his four thousand 
listeners on Saturday, is in the proof it gives 
that it only needs energy, zeal, and sound 
singe rye of action—things not too common, 
ut not undiscoverable—to conquer a far wider 
field than has yet been touched, to make the 
masterpieces of music as completely possessions 
of the people as are already the oe legacies of 
the word-poets. English is a noble language, but 
Music is a far more universal one ; there is no 
Tower-of-Babel chapter in its history ; and we 
do not see the least reason why, in another gene- 
ration or two, a hearing of the ‘“ Eroica” 
vary should not be as easily procurable a 
t ing in its due time and season, by dwellers 
in little country towns, as it now is by 
the people who are fortunate enough to live 
within reach of the Philharmonics of Lon- 
don, Manchester, or Live l, or in the 
favoured musical region of Sydenham. Some 
ten years ago, when the ‘‘Choral Symphony” 
was played far less often than it is now, we re- 
member hearing a performance of it by the 
‘Orchestral Union,” an admirable band then 
directed by Mr. Mellon. The audience was 
undeniably ‘‘musical,” but it listened coldly, 
respectfully, almost passively, and it only partly 
filled the Hanover-square Rooms. The audience 
on Saturday overflowed the limits of the capa- 
cious concert-room to such a degree that a repe- 
tition for this day had to be announced on the 
spot. The assembly was plainly ‘‘miscel- 
laneous,” and as plainly its behaviour showed 
that it thoroughly enjoyed the music. There 
was enthusiasm in its applause, as well as the 
impulse to do honour to a conductor whose skill 
and generalship had brought his band and 
chorus up to the mark of such an achievement. 
It is a pleasant task to record a success, which 
is no less solid as an accomplished result than 
it is full of hope for the future. 

Nor would it be gracious to let slip the occa- 
sion of saying how much is rightly due to 
the admirable management which presides over 
the musical department at the Crystal Palace. 
Who guides its general policy we know not. 
Possibly the presence of a ‘‘ general manager” 
who has had something to do with the direction 
of one of the greatest musical associations in the 
world, may have had its effect in stimulatin 
the governing powers of the place to make gooc 
use of its splendid opportunities in the way of 
music. The “Sacred Harmonic Society,” open 
as its policy is in many points to criticism, 1s a 
noble institution, and illustrates, by its success, 
the wisdom of holding steadily to one guiding 
principle. The same consistency of aim, the 
same adherence to a definite principle, with a 
— amount of enterprise in its application, 

as met here with a like reward. The reward was 
a long time coming. Good music was given 
Saturday after Saturday at the Crystal Palace, 
years ago, without attracting the notice of more 
than a few stray amateurs. Musical critics and 
chroniclers, without, so far as our memory 
serves, one single exception, paid no attention to 
it, and the audiences in the Palace received their 
Saturday programme with a dead impassibility 
which showed that its serious elements were a 
‘*bore” to the great majority. But the at- 
tempt was persevered in. Little by little it 
got to be talked about, it created or collected a 
public of its own ; and now we see the result in 
the production, year by year, of a series of con- 
certs of the highest interest, at which all the 
world assists. Of this long career of progress the 
crowning achiévement was the performance last 
week of a work which demands for its due exe- 
cution the most masterly handling of complete 
musical resources. The Symphony, we may say, 
without going into details, for which we 
have no space, was done in a_ way befitting 
the reputation of the band. Mr. Manns has 
now put in his ‘‘repertoire” the only one of the 
great orchestral works that he had not before 
essayed. In playing that piece, he has gone a 
stage in advance of the point which he and his 
band had before reached. He has grappled 
successfully with the severest task whick ems be 
iven to an orchestra. He has ‘“ gratified,” as 
e reasonably says, ‘‘a great ambition.” Great 
achievements carry with them the penalty 
of a great reputation, and. henceforth the 
band will have to play up to the level 
of its present fame. Two lessons of a practical 


_ kind, which occur to us as inferences from the 
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history of these concerts, are worth noting. One, 
a very old one, but too important to be passed 
over, is, that what is really good ‘‘ pays” in the 
end. The commercial test, base as it is as a 
standard, nevertheless holds in thelongrun. This, 
no doubt, the Palace exchequer can testify in 
aon of the see vaenge s ae 
is, that the experiment of giving the public good 
art can scarcely answer, walean tee condiateis are 
such that its continuance does not depend on the 
immediate result. The early non-success of the 
Saturday Concerts would have crushed any 
wholly private speculation. It was because th 
were part of a great undertaking, which wo 
not be much affected by a partial failure in one 
department, that the promoters could afford to 
carry on the attempt. The Company could 
easily bear the chance of temporary no in the 
certainty that, in the end, good music would pay 
far better than bad. Query—Can we hope to 
secure this condition, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, in any other way than by getting the 
assistance of the State, a subsidy, or a guarantee? 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE production of ‘‘ L’Africaine,” thanks to a 
peremptory order of the Emperor, who wishes 
to see it before going to Algiers, is fixed at last 
for Wednesday, the 3rd. e great difficulty of 
the rehearsals has been the monstrous shi 
which, besides taking an unconscionable time to 
build and get ready for the wreck, will persist in 
mistaking the conductor’s head for the reef on 
which it ought to be wrecked, to the great peril 
of M. Haial’s life. The first dress rehearsal 
took from half-past seven o’clock on the night 


of Sunday week till three the next morning, an 
encore occurring at half-past two. A _ full- 
rehearsal took place last Sunday. Until then 


the ballet had rehearsed apart, and there had 
also been separate rehearsals for the scenery. 
Some of the most* distinguished members of 
Parisian society were present, including MM. 
Theophile Gautier, Berlioz, Prince Poniatowski, 
MM. Walewski, Baroche, de Metternich, Ros- 
sini, and Doré. The performance occupied six 
hours, and was listened to with the greatest at- 
tention. The choruses in the third act, the duet 
in the fourth, and the finale of the fifth, in 
which the A/ricaine sings her dying song, were 
much applauded. The ship is stated to be a 
complete failure, as it takes nearly an hour be- 
tween the acts to set it up, and its movements 
are so slight as scarcely to produce any effect. 
The two last acts contain three excellent 
dramatic situations, of which Meyerbeer has 
taken the fullest advantage. The A/ricaine, 
who, now as a queen, now as a captive, been 
sacrificing herself throughout the piece for Vasco 
di Gama, at last awakens in his breast a feeling 
which is in reality gratitude, but which bears a 
strong resemblance to love. Vasco is in a very 
impressionable state of mind, for he has lost 
Inez, a Portuguese lady, whom he adored, and 
who was in the celebrated ship when it stranded 
and went to pieces. He allows himself, then, to be 
consoled by the A/fricaine, and she has succeeded 
in persuading herself that he returns her love, 
when suddenly the voice of Jnez is heard. Vasco’s 
affection for Jnez revives with Jnez herself, or 


_ rather, it has never ceased. The African queen, 


perceiving this, falls into despair. To prove the 
sincerity of her love for Vasco, she unites him 
to Inez, provides the happy couple with a ship 
to carry them to Europe, and then, lying down 
beneath the upas-tree, dies. It is not until 
after the departure of the lovers that the 

eatest musical piece in the opera, the 
death- song of the despondent African 
queen, is heard. It is preceded by a ritornello 
or the violoncellos and hee, with a phrase here 


' and there for the violins, which was so effective 


on Sunday night, that the audience would not be 
satisfied until it was repeated. How many 
years have passed since we first heard of 
‘‘L/Africaine!” The part now given to 
Naudin was originally meant for Duprez. Some 
years afterwards the character now assigned to 
Mdlle. Sax was offered to Sophie Cruvelli. 
Faure was not known, perhaps had not yet 
learned to sing, when the music which now 
seems to suit him so perfectly was written 
specially for Baroilhet. Scribe died before the 
whole of his libretto had been “set,” and 
Meyerbeer died without giving his work the 
finishing touches. 


THE pieces played at Covent Garden duri 
the past week have been ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” “ 

Mi i pee 
ness 0 e de the 
‘* Prophéte.” ‘Guillaume Tell,” on Monday, 
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whom we hope to see presen ot oe 


- splendid force in the grand trio of tlie lamenta- 
tions ; and his ‘‘Corrian” is unequalled for force 


in Mdlle. Sonieri’s singing (as Mathilde), nothing 
but a.rasping tremolo, and an equally distress- 
ing uncertainty as to pitch. Why is Mr. Gye at 
the pains of importing bad soprani from foreign 
parts? Any one of our three best home prime 
donne, Madame Parepa, Madame Sherrington, or 
Miss Pyne, would shine as a queen of song among 
the stars of the tenth order, with whom he seems 
to like to experimentalize. The ‘‘ Guillaume 
Tell,” however, at this house, is something which 
nobody should miss seeing. The magnificently 
complete fashion of its performance brings out 
the mexhaustible beauty of the music in a way 
which would make one pardon worse faults than 
the incapacity of a soprano, and the taurine ve- 
hemence of a sensation tenor. Signor Graziani 
is, vocally, the best conceivable Tell, and 
Madame Rudersdorff’s leading of the concerted 
music (as Jemmy) is splendid. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE opens to-night, with 
Miss Laura Harris, from New York, as_ the 
Amina in ‘‘La Sonnambula.” Mr. Santley and 
the new tenor, M. Carrion, also appear. 

Or benefit concerts there is evidently going 
to be the usual flood this season. One of the 
earliest will be that of Mr. Van Praag, on Friday 
week, at which a crowd of good singers and 
= are announced to assist. Madame Sainton- 

by and her husband announce theirs for May 
15. The tide of “‘serious” chamber music, too, 
is ing higher than ever. The Beethoven 
Society hold their meetings‘every Saturday, at 
Willis’s Rooms. Mr. Hallé begins his annual 
series of eight performances on Friday next. 
Miss Madeline Schiller, Miss Ellen Day, Mr. 
Deacon, and Mr. Walter Macfarren, each an- 
nounce shortly a series of pianoforte ‘‘ recitals.” 
Our weekly anticipatory list will, as far as pos- 
sible, keep count of this crowd of attractions. 

THE last ormance of ‘‘ The Creation” by 
the Nati Choral Society this season will take 

at Exeter Hall, on Monday next, with a 

and chorus of 700 performers. Mr. G. W. 
Martin will conduct, and Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Santley will lend their assistance. 

Or Madame Schumann and the Musical 
Union’s first matinée, on Tuesday last, of the 
lady’s splendid performance of her husband’s 
grand pianoforte quintett, and of the unsur- 

ble playing of the Joachim, Ries, Webb, 

jatti quartett party, we had much to say, but 

we have no to do justice to the topics. By 

another week we shall have heard the great 

German pianist in one of his test pieces— 

Beethoven’s E flat Concerto. is he is to play 
before the Musical Society on Wednesday. 


THe “Ju ent of Paris” on Herr Joachim, 
as given by the Gazette Musicale, may perhaps 
amuse our readers by its modesty. ‘‘ Les pro- 


gres sensible,” says the Gazette, speaking of his 
career in England and Germany, ‘“‘firent de lui 
wn des premiers virtuoses de l’époque. Mais a 
ses succés il manquait encore la consécration 
orieuse et definition de la France. Elle vient 
lui étre donnée avec éclat. . . . Joachim ne 
plus étre exclusivement appelé, comme il 

‘était si mal a propos, le violoniste de l’ Angle- 
terre. Joachim appartient desormais a la France 
comme Liszt, berg, Vieuxtemps, Jaell; il 
nous revien 
Scuvupert’s great Symphony in C major, the 
same which made so great an impression at one 
of last s **‘New Philharmonic” Concerts, 
was the leading piece in Dr. Wylde’s programme 
on Wednesday. Here, too, Madame Schumann 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MAY 1 ro 6. 


MONDAY.—Philharmonic Society (Professor Bennett's Sym- 
Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 
” N Choral Society, Exeter 


“ 
Hall, 8 p.m. 
Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Musical Society’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 


8.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Mr. Tonsch’s First Matinée, Hanover Square 


3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Mr. Halle’s qt Recital, St. James's Hall, 3 p.m. 
“ Messiah ” (Royal Society of Musicians), St. 


” 








, PMacfarren's Recital, Re cware 
OPERAS.—Covent “ ” “ Rigoletto,” “ Lucia,” 








THE DRAMA. 


HE only new drama calling for detailed 
T notice is the ‘‘ Mountebank,” a version of 
the French drama of ‘‘Paillasse,” brought out 
by Mr. Fechter, at the Lyceum Theatre; and 
this is worthy of notice rather from the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it than from any in- 
trinsic merit in the play itself. A certain por- 
tion of playgoers of the genteeler classes seem 
to have accepted the dramas produced by Mr. 
Fechter as examples of the kind of production 
they consider should be the standard of dramatic 
art ; although all acquainted with the French 
capital know that they belong to the third-rate 
Parisian theatres; and no oneis more surprised than 
thehigherand more intellectual French dramatists 
that the pieces of the Porte St. Martin and 
the Gaieté should be received by the refined 
classes in England as competent representatives 
of the modern French drama. Nor can it be 
said that their novelty of style and completeness 
of getting up is their charm ; for they have long 
since found a congenial home at the Adelphi, 
when under the careful and tasteful manage- 
ment of Madame Celeste. The really fashion- 
able patronage given at present to the Lyceum 
Theatre must be attributed to the personal 
favour Mr. Fechter has obtained, and to his 
having acquired that kind of celebrity which 
fashion alone can bestow. It is not necessary to 
enter into the question how much of this may 
be owing to innate desert, because there is no 
intention of analysing Mr. Fechter’s talent, and 
certainly no wish or motive to depreciate him. 
Yet it is strange that, amidst an extrordinary 
outcry for searching and impartial criticism, 
there is the greatest difficulty in obtaining an 
utterance for the most gentle questioning of the 
various idols which literary and artistic cliques 
set up. There has arisen an outcry for out- 
spoken opinion, and yet never were readers (and 
I must add editors) more intolerant of indivi- 
dual expression, however sincerely uttered. In 
the late difference as to Miss Bateman’s histrio- 
nic qualities, everything was carefully excluded, 
or rabidly inserted, according to the side taken. 
The same with Mr. Sothern; and the same 
with Mr. Fechter. Thus the fault of partizan- 
ship does not lie so much with the critics as with 
the guiding powers of the various papers and 
periodicals. 


To return, however, to the play of the 

‘* Mountebank.” The version at the Lyceum 
differs from-that produced at other English thea- 
tres, and we think for the worse. Both the 
pathos and the humour are deteriorated. The 
great part of the -conjurer, Belphegor, is 
one of those invented by the French drama- 
tists, in their intense love of producing 
the fiercest contrasts in instant succession. 
Smiles and tears, the deepest misery and the 
broadest grins—alternations almost amounting 
to the “‘moody madness laughing wild amidst 
severest woe.” It is the ambition of the highest 
actors to show this glory of their art ; and we 
have seen many attempt it, and a few succeed. 
Garrick is said to have had this mobility of ex- 
pression. Such plasticity has been denied to the 
actors of our age, who have been not so much 
personators as declaimers. The late Robson 
came nearest to the power of an entire and rapid 
change of expression ; and the elder Kean had 
the intensest capacity of suddenly assuming and 
as suddenly relinquishing the fiercest and deepest 
emotion. Le Maitre, amongst the French actors, 
had this power in great perfection, and we pre- 
sume others of the Parisian stage have it, as it is 
so often required in their Kossie On our 
own stage it is constantly aimed at; and 
actors admirable in other qualifications 
utterly fail in this, Mr. Webster in this very 
Belphegor, Mr. Phelps in Bertuccio, and Mr. 
Sothern in Garrick, seem to us all signal failures 
as far as the complete and sudden change of 
emotions is concerned, though admirable in other 
forms of expression. We must now add that 
Mr. Fechter is no better in the ‘‘ Mountebank.” 
pe age wr ~ rather has certain modes of 
e ing, joy and sorrow, grief and indigna- 
tion, liveliness and reaendl rom which, though 
not universal in their efféct, seem to have a 
sympathetic power on some persons. But it is the 
icular use of these powers that is required 

im Belphegor. We are supposed to have the 
habitual bawling, swaggering, bombastic, ready- 
witted, ba charlatan, full of his comic 
tricks at one moment, and at the next a man 
full of the tenderest attention to his delicate 
wife, stricken with grief at her sickness, and 
mourning his inability to relieve her wants. We 
are to see him rollicking with a starving child in 
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his arms, and we are to have him frolicsome 
and then indignant at outrage. All this is to 
go on in every scene in the play—a dual per- 
ormance of tragedy and comedy. We never 
saw Le Maitre in the part, and we cannot say 
if he realised these tremendous requirements ; 
but we can safely say they never have been, nor 
are they now, fulfilled on our stage. Mr. Fechter 
gives some of the phases of the character, but 
not the sharp alternations. Nor is he particularly 
humorous or smart as the conjurer. His pathos 
is better than his buffoonery ; but his expression 
of the emotions is limited, and generally too 
little modified by the characteristics of the part 
he is personating. 

Yet it will be said, and truthfully, that his 
theatre is frequented by the most elegant 
audiences, and they consent to receive him as a 
fine and even as a great actor. But this may 
admit of doubt ; the most fashionable audiences 
are the most tolerant, provided their sense of 
politeness is not outraged; and they endure 
much without betraying signs of disapprobation. 
They are habitually undemonstrative ; and with 
the larger proportion the drama is not looked at 
by them as an art, though the theatre is fre- 
quented as an amusement. If they are closely 
observed, it will be perceived they do not con- 
cern themselves with the continuous story or 
passion of the play; indeed, it would be 
strange if they did ; for at real events it is their 
custom to suppress any outward signs of emo- 
tion. That no very great intellectual or even 
sentimental enjoyment is taken by such audi- 
ences in any play, is proved by their quiet 
acquiescence in the long pauses between the acts, 
which are probably rather preferred, as they 
give time for chatting and ices. A pretty and 
ingenious scene is looked at and admired ; and 
any particular effect approved ; but judgment 
upon the performance as an art, or strong in- 
terest in it as a drama, is not to be found. Thus 
it is the opera is so much preferred by this class. 
There the music emphasises the emotion, 
and is enjoyed without the trouble of 
following a story or puzzling as to the intricacy 
of a plot. We are not presuming to blame 
persons as to the mode in which they choose to 
enjoy themselves ; but only say that, as a proof 
of esthetic worth or value, we must except to 
their decision. The true playgoer will say, 
parodying the politician as to the House of 
Lords, ‘‘ Thank Heaven, we have a pit and gal- 
lery !”’ which is made up of flesh and blood, and 
where, if there sometimes be coarseness, there is 
always a large amount of common sense and 
simple perception. Whatever it may be else- 
where, the vox populi is the vow veritatis in the 
theatre. We have said thus much to explain 
our judgment of the last new drama brought out 
by Mr. Fechter. It is but justice to say that the 
engagement of Mr. Emery, and the prominence 
given to Mr. Widdicomb, are proofs of his desire 
to make his plays more complete in the acting. 
The acting of the last-named artist is eussetiny 
ood as a piece of characterization, and the 
irrepressible enthusiasm of the wretched trum- 
pet blower is shown with great skill and 
humour, and, indeed, with an artistic clever- 
ness that touches on the finest acting. 
Mademoiselle Beatrice is, as she always 
was, ladylike, but sadly deficient in the ex- 
pression of deep emotion. The drama is of the 
commonest texture, its pathos chiefly depending 
on the parading two sick children, so painful a 
subject, that e Baewntl there are mothers, or even 
fathers, it is sure to be exciting. The scenery is 
very pretty, and the dancing really lively, so 
seldom the case with stage dancing. As a piece 
of dramatic composition, this play may be de- 
scribed as being ideal in its characterization, 
without being poetical ; and real in its acces- 
sories, without being true to dramatic art. 
Nevertheless, it is successful ; and mainly, as 
we think, because it is placed in that position 
where the audience rule the stage ; instead of 
the stage subduing and ruling the audience, 
These may be deemed crotchets ; but were it 
worth while they Gould be elaborated into 
theories. F. G. T. 


—_—— 


‘*Franz Mvuitier” is the name of a piece 
brought out on the stage at Vienna, which is 
founded on the murder of Mr. Briggs, and the 
criminal proceedings which followed. It is a 
mass of vulgar abuse and folly, by way of attack 
on our criminal judicature. 
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Shooting and Fishing in the_ 
-RAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of NORTH | 


RIVERS, 
AMERICA. 


Masaniello of Naples. 


Horace Sr. Joux. In1 Vol. 


By B. HB. Revoiw. In 2 Vols. 


By Mrs. 


Faces for Fortunes. By Augustus | 


Maynew, Author of “ How to Marry and Whom to Marry,” 
“The Greatest Plague in Life,” &c. In 3 Vols. 

Tue Prerace.—“ There is no sound in this world so beautiful 
as the laughter of woman. In the hope of hearing it, this book 
was written.” 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 15 Catherine Street, Strand. 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


SKCOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. & 


Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
3y R. N. Dunnanr. 


‘His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and | 
p It is a charming | 


volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties.” | 


darksome surroundings of these latitudes. 
—Morning Post. 


‘The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.'—Siandard. 


‘ The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.’—Critic. 


€It is adorned with a delicious frontispicce.’—IUustrated 
Tisnes. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


NOW: PUBLISHING 


MACMILLAN & COQ. 


NOVEL. 





NEW 





In a few days will be Published, 3 Vols., crown Syvo, cloth, price | 


£1 lls. 6d., 


A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. By Henny Kryestey, 
Author of “ Austin Elliot,” ** Ravenshoe,” &c. 


This day, crown &vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
Author of “The Competition Wallah.” Illustrated with a 
Plan of Cawnpore, and T'wo Engravings from Photographs 
of the Burial-ground and the Weil. The History is drawn 
froin authentic and, in many cases, from new sources, 


This week, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
, ’ , 


THE COAL QUESTION: An Inqui 


concerning the Progress of the Nation and the Probable 
Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London, 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
apenas —————_——— 


BELLE BOYD. 


Just ready, in 2 Vols., post 8vo, with Portrait. 


BELL & BOY D 
IN CAMP AND PRISON. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street. 


| — —— 


NEW WORK ON POLAND. 
sy MR. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 





In the Press, in Two Volumes, Post 8vo, with an Introduction 
and Appendix. 


| 
|HISTORY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
| 
| 


OF A 


POLISH INSURRECTION. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
Late Special Correspondent of the Times in Poland. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 








| Now ready, 1 Vol., §vo, Portraits and Woodcuts, uniform with 
Smiles’ ** Lives of the Engineers,” cloth, 24s., 


THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER’S 
CENTURY OF INVENTIONS, 


WITH A COMMENTARY THEREON ; 


| Preceded by the Life, Times, and Scientific Labours of the 
Second Marquis of Worcester, by HENRY DIRCKS, C.E, 


To be had from all Booksellers. 


*.* A few Large Paper Copies remain, imperial 8vo, a superb 
Volume, Proofs before Letters of the Portraits, half’ morocco, 
41, 4s. 





London: BERNARD QUARITCH, 16 Piccadilly. 
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THE HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 


By W. Sraniey Jevons, | 





YACHTING ROUND 


13 Grear Mariaonever Srraat, b 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; 
from his Private Correspondence and Papers, in the 
poseanen of JOSIAH Par wite Esq., F.S.A., FRANCIS 

VEDGWOOD, . C. DARWIN, Esq., M. 
WEDGW OOD, and other Original Sources. 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. 


BY ELIZA METEYARD. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Vol. L., 8vo, is now ready, with Portrait, and upwards of 100 
Mlustrations, price 2ls., elegantly bound. The work will be 
completed in one more volume, 


“This the Life of Wedgwood to the expected appearance of 
which I referred at Burslem.”"—Zxtract from a Letter to the 
Author by the Right Hon. W. BE. Gladstone. 


“In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the very 
noblest contributions to the history of the ceramic art ever 
published. We piace it at once and permanently—this record 
of the Life of Josiah Wedgwood—side by side with Bernard 
Palissy’s Memoirs and Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. An 
abundance of rare and very precious materials is here admirably 
ysut together by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of 
Miss Meteyard. A more conscientious discharge of the delicate 
and responsible duties devolving upon the biographer of a 
really great man, has not been witnessed, we believe, since the 
days of Boswell, the greatest of all biographers.”—Sun. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie 


Cocurane, M.P. 2 Vols. 21s. 


From the “ Times,” April 24.—‘* Mr. Baillie Cochrane has 
published two entertaining volumes of studies from history. 
They are lively reading. ‘My aim,’ he says, ‘has been to de- 
pict events generally known in a light, and, if possible, a pic- 
turesque manner. Mr. Cochrane has been quite successful in 
carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the more 
interesting moments of history—what, indeed, the author him- 
self calls it, ‘Historic Pictures.’” 


|WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By His 


Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo, 5s., bound, 
> 


** Would be difficult to equal.”—Obdserver. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


THornsury. Svo, with numerous Illustrations by F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. 21s., elegantly bound. 


*** Haunted London,’ is a pleasant book.”—Atheneum. 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 
SEPOLIsS: Including Wanderings in Daghestan, Georgia, 
Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Persia, By J. 
Ussnen, Msq., F.R.G.8. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured Lliustrations, 


LIFE of the REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


ps , Mrs. Ouirgant, Cheap Edition, 5s., bound, wita 
ortrait. 


THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 


LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS, 2 Vols., §vo. 


Also in May. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By Count 


Marre: Zwesper. 


the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estranes, B.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 VoL, 8vo, with [lustra- 
tions, lis. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 


ABROAD, By Lord Evsracz Ceci, 1 Vol, 8vo, 14s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady Emily 


Ponsonsy, Author of * The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 Vols. 


LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 


Author of “ John and I,” ** Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 Vols. 


**This book is a very good one. There is real beauty in the 
tale of ‘ Lisabee’s Love Story "—a tale so simple and idyllic in its 
nature that the Laureate himself might have uttered it in verse 
as companion to the ‘Dora’ and ‘Gardener’s Daughter,’ the 
‘Enoch Arden,’ and ‘The Aylmer’s Field,’”—Avaminer, 


THE CURATE of SADBROOKE. 


** At least not rotting like a weed, 
But having sown some generous seed, 
Fruitful ia further thought and deed.”—Texyyson. 


CARRY’S CONFESSION. By the 


Author of “ High Church,” “Owen,” ‘* Mattie,” &e. 3 

‘** This nove] is equal to any former ones by the sameauthor. 
The story is cleveriy told, and is very original. It can scarcely 
fai] to be read with thoughtful interest.—4 thenceum. 


CHRISTIANS MISTAKE. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” 1 Vol. 
story, to our 


From the “ Times,” Feb. 4.—* A more charmin 
taste, has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce ‘ Christian’s Mistake ’ a novel without a fault.” 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 Vols. 


‘** None of Miss Kavanagh’s novels that we are acquainted with 
equals this in graceful writings skilful elaboration of plot, or 


| sustained dignity of moral tone.”—Axaminer. 


SHATTERED IDOLS. Second Edition. 


3 Vols. 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 


M. Beitew. third Edition. 3 Vols. 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the Author 


of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 Vols, [Just ready. 


ALEC FORBES, of HOWGLEN. B 
Gronce MacDoxatp, M.A. Author of “David Elginbrod,’ 
&. 3 Vois. (Just ready 
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WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





VISCOUNT BURY’S EXODUS of the 
WESTERN NATIONS. 
In Two Vols., 8vo, 32s. 


“Lord Bury’s work well deserves attention.”—Edinburgh 
Review, New No. 





DEAN, HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


Vols. III. and IV., demy 8vo. 





COL. FLETCHER’S HISTORY of the 
PRESENT AMERICAN WAR. 


Vol. L, 8vo. 





MR. TIMB’S CENTURY of ANECDOTE 
from 1750. 


Two Vols., post 8vo. 


MISS EYRE’S WALKS in the SOUTH 
of FRANCE. 


Post 8vo. 





Second Edition. 





THE REV. CHARLES FORSTER’S 
ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS. 


Crown 8vo. 





DR. McCAUSLAND’S ADAM and the 
ADAMITE. 


Crown &vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





UNCLE SILAS. 
THIRD EDITION. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Three Vols. 





LATIMER’S LUCK, 


By the Author of “A Woman Against the World.” 
Three Vols. 





OUR CHARLIE. 
By VERE HALDANE, 
One Vol. 





ODD NEIGHBOURS. 
By the Author of “Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 
In Three Vols, 





LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


Two Vols, 





LOVE’S CONFLICT. 


By Miss MARRYAT. 
Three Vols, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, W. 








Immediately, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 


CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS. 
By JAMES HANNAY, 


Author of ‘‘ Essays from the Quarterly Review,” ‘‘ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c., &c. 





Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





PRIZE TALE. 


Just Published (20th April). 


£100 
£100 
£100 
distin, 
100 PRIaB taue. 


Street. London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, and WILLIA 
TWEEDIE. 





PRIZE TALE. 
Dunvaruicn ; or, Rouyp Apovut tHe Busan. 


PRIZE TALE. 


By Davip Macrag, Author of “‘ Harrington.” 








PRIZE TALE. 
Price 2s. 6d, post free. 








In One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


‘A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being 
calm, fair, and well-informed.”—Saturday Review. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, 


New Work on Acids, Alkalies, 


and SALTS (3and 4). Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, thoroughly 
illustrated. ice, free per Rail, £2 14s, 

RICHARDSON and WATTS’S CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
contains, among other things, Sulphur, Soda, Potash, Soap, 
Grease, Aluminum, Lucifer Matches, Artificial Mineral Waters, 
Saltpetre and Nitre, Gunpowder, Guncotton, and Fireworks, 
their Manufacture and Applications. Also, Vol. I., Part 4, No. 2, 
completing the Vol., 10s. 

GANOT’S TREATISE on PHYSICS. Experimental and 
Applied, translated. By E. Arxryson, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. Post 8vo. Illustrated with 600 Woodcuts. Free 
per post, 12s. 6d. 

MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. For 
the Use of Metallurgists. Second Edition, with Illustrations, 
&c., 8vo. Free per post, £1 1s, 

GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, including the 
Application of the Science in the Arts. Second Edition, with 
Woodcuts, 2 vols, 8vo. Free per post, £2. 


London: H. BALLLIERE, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 





Sranparp Epition 


Re-Issve 1s Montuiy Voiumes. 


On the 3rd of Apri will be Published Votume I., and continued 
regularly until completed, price 4s., neatly half-bound, 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND From THE 


Invasion Or Jutivus Caesar To THE Accrssion oF QuEEN 
Vicrornsa. By Hume, Smouier, and Hvueues; wiru Hisrorican 
ILiustRatTiIONs, AuToGRAPHS, and Portraits. 


*.* The Work is publishing in Monthly Volumes, embellished 
with numerous Eneravines on STKEL, com —— a selection of 
Historical Illustrations from Bowyer’s History of England, and 
from paintings by the most eminent masters, with Portraits of 
all the Sovereigns from the Norman Conquest, according to the 
costume of the different ages, and authentic fac-similes of their 
autographs, 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 





AT I SAW in PUTEOLI, NAPLES, 
and ROME; another Narrative from the Pulpit; with 
an Inside View of my own Parish Church. By S. Sxira M.A. 
Vicar of Lois Weedon and Rural Dean; Author of “What 1 
or e. Syria, Palestine, and Greece; a Narrative from the 
pit. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





HOW TO READ THE BIBLE WISELY AND 
PROFITABLY. 


(jHRIST THE INTERPRETER OF 
) SCRIPTURE. 
By Joun R. Bearp, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand. 





This day is published, price Is, 


MANS PLACE AND BREAD UNIQUE 
in NATURE, and HIS PEDIGREE HUMAN NOT 
MIAN. By A University Proressor. 


EDMONSTON & DOUG Edinburgh. HAMILTON 
ADAMS. & G0.. London, 1 
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Canada and its Frontier. By 


J. K. Low, F.G.S., late Naturalist to the North American 
Boundary Commission ; with Reference Map, See LEISURE 
HOUR for May, price 6d. 


The Dante Celebration. The 


LEISURE HOUR for May contains an Engraving, on 
toned paper, of Ary Scheffer’s Picture of ‘“‘ Dante and 
Beatrice ;” also a Portrait of Dante, from Giotto; a Bio- 
graphy, and an Analysis of the “‘ Divina Commedia ;” with 
llustrations of Florence and the Old Palace, and Papers on 
the Old and the New Capitals of Italy. Price 6d. 








Sir Moses Montefiore. A Bio- 


graphy and Portrait. See LEISURE HOUR for May. 


The Royal Literary Fund: its 


Origin, History, and Feogrem, By the Author of ‘* Men I 
have Known.” See LEISURE HOUR for May. 











Thieves in the City. 


gestions, see LEISURE HOUR for May. 


For Sug- 


Price 6d. 





Iron Safes—their Structure and 
Security. See LEISURE HOUR for May. Price 6d. 





The Freed Negroes in America. 
See LEISURE HOUR for May. Price 6d. 


The Dublin Exhibition. With 


Engraving. See LEISURE HOUR for May. 








The Leisure Hour for April con- 


tained a Coloured Fac-simile of the Picture of ‘“ The 
Battle-Field,” by the Crown Princess of Prussia, with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, and Memoir. 


56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly. 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinxpoy. 


_The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parrs I. to X. now ready. 


The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, lis, 


*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
owers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
ions will be a welcome m, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories,’—Sun. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


or, Tue Hanp aw Inpex or NTAL DEVELOPMENT, accordin 
to MM. D’ Arpentiony and Desnarrouies. Illustrated with 
31 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands 
Illustrative of National and Individual Characteristics and 
Peculiarities. By Ricuarp Beamisn, F.R.S., &c., Author of 
* Lire or Sir M. I, Brunet.’ 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Third Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


*The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of ali praise.’—Ilustrated 
London News, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, boards, price Is. 6d. 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Once a Week,’ ‘Cham 
bers’s Journal,’ &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. With Two 
Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


Hunt on the Skin: a Guide to 


the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair ; with Cases. Tuomas Heyt, F.R.C.S., 8 n to 
the Western for Diseases of the Skin, No. 21a 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
lass to the curable.’—Lancet, 


London: T, RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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MR. TRISTRAM’S BOOK ON THE HOLY LAND. 





In the Press, will be published very shortly, 


THE LAND OF 


ISRAEL: 


A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL IN PALESTINE. 
UNDERTAKEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 


WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY THE REV. H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





This day is published, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s., 


East and West: a Diplomatic 


History of the Annexation of the Ionian Islands to the 
Kingdom of Greece, accompanied by a Translation of the 
Despatches exchanged between the Greek Government and 
its Plenipotentiary at London; and a Collection of the 
Principal Treaties, Conventions, and Protocols neem 
the Ionian Islands and Greece, concluded between 1797 an 
1864, By Sreranos XENos, 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





THE PATENT QUESTION. 
Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 5s., 


On Letters- Patent for Inven- 


TIONS. By Freperick Epwarps, Jun., Author of “Our 
Domestic Fire-places,” and “A Treatise on Smoky 
Chimneys.” 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6s. 
Our Domestic Fireplaces: a 


Treatise on the Economica Use of Fvev and the Preven- 
tion of Smoxe. By Freperick Epwanrps, Jun. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price 2s. 6d. with lllustrations. 


A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys, 


their CURE and PREVENTION, By Freperick Epwarps, 
Jun., Author of ‘Our Domestic Fireplaces.’ 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Manuals for the Many.—Garden- 


ing for the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
—Bee-keeping for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
Many, 6d.—Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Fruit Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for the Many, 9d.— 
Muck for the Many, 3d.—Rabbit. Book, 6d.— Heating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post-free for an 
additional postage-stamp. 
London: 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 














This day, 8vo, price Eighteenpence, 


Shakespeare’s Editors and Com- 


MENTATORS. By the Rev. W. R. Anrowsmirn, Incum- 
bent of Old St. Pancras. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





This day, 8vo, cloth, with Facsimile of Magna Charta, 10s. 6d., 


King John of England; a 


HISTORY and VINDICATION, based on the Original 
Authorities. By Witu1am Cuapwics, of Arksey, Doncaster. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 








The Magic Donkeys.—Roars of 


Laughter.—These Wonderful Animals go_ through their 
extraordinary evolutions daily, at 252 Strand, from 10 till 5. 
The pair sent post free for 14 stamps. The Magic Punch and 
Judy, with the Dog Toby, post free for 20 stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 


The Magic Donato. Lifelike 


Figures of the wonderful Donato and ‘La Premiér Danseuse,’ 
which dance when placed on the ground without any visible 
aid, defying detection. The pair, post free, for 14 stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 











Just published, price 6d., per post 8d., 


(\ARBON versus OXYGEN in the TREAT- 
H MENT of CONSUMPTION. By the Lancet and Dr, R. 
UNTER, 


A pamphlet of ninety-four pages containing a Review of Dr. 
Hunter’s Theories, and of the Coys treatment recommended 
in his book of Letters together with original articles on “ Dr. 
Hunter’s Letters,” “The Carbon Theory, * Dis utes about 
Inhalation,” “The Profession and the Public,” “ Bronchitis in 
England,” and “ Ten Years’ Experience of Inhalation. 


London: C, MITCHELL & . = & 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet 








Now ready, pp. 356, price 4s., 
EPIS ET BLUETS. 
Par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


** We are not a very translating le; otherwise there are 
numbers of pees in this volume which, we should fancy, would 
tell well in English.”"—The London Review, March 25, 1865. 


ROLANDI, 20 Berners Street, W. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 

1864, Parts I. and IL., containing the Papers read at the 

Scientific Meetings up to the end of June, With Plates, price 
15s, each ; without Plates, 2s. each. 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
VOL. V., PART 1V., containing Papers by 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., on the “NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ANTHROPOID APES” (with 
seven plates) ; 

PROFESSOR ROLLESTON, F.R.S., on the “PLA- 
CENTAL STRUCTURES of the TEUREC, and 
those of certain other MAMMALIA,” with Remarks 
on the Value of the Placental System of Classification 
(with one plate) ; 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., “DESCRIPTION of the 
SKELETON of the GREAT AUK, or GAREFOWL 
(with two plates). Price 30s. 


LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS 
LIVING in the GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


These may be obtained at the Society’s Offige, 11, Hanover 
Square, W.; at Messrs. LONGMANS’, Paternoster Row; at 
Mr. J. ROTHSCHILD’S, 43 Rue Saint André des Arts, Paris, 
and 34 Queerstrasse, Leipsic ; or thr. ugh any Bookseller. 


*,* The Subscription Price of the Society’s Publications, in 
the case of Fellows »rd Corresponding Members of the So- 
ciety, is now reduced to the Sum of Il. 1s. per Annum, pro- 
vided such Subscription be paid in advance before the 23th of 
April in each year. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE AUTHOR 
Now ready, fscep. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 4s., 


HE APPLICATIONS OF GEOLOGY TO 

THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. Six Lectures 

delivered before the Society of Arts. By Professor D. T. 
Anstep, M.A., F.R.S, 


I.—On the formation of Natural Soils by Derivation from 
pow, ae on the improvement, of Soils by the admixture of 
inerals. 


II.—On Natural and Artificial Springs, and on the various 
Sources of Water Supply for Towns and Cities, in connexion 
with the Geological Structure of the Vicinity. 


III.—On Mineral Materials used for the Purposes of Con- 
struction ; Plastic and Incoherent Materials (Clays and Sands), 


IV.—On Mineral Materials eggs sey Building Stones and 
Slates, and their Relative Value under given Circumstances of 
Exposure, and on Methods of Quarrying. 

V.—On Stratified Deposits of Minerals, as Coal and Iron Ore, 
usually obtained by Mining Operations, and on Mining Methods 
for such Deposits. 


VI.—On Metalliferous Veins for Lodes and their Contents, and 


on the Extraction of Metalliferous Minerals from Lodes. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Now ready at any Circulating Library, 


KETCHES FROM LIFE AND 
JOTTINGS FROM BOOKS. By W. H. C. Natioy, Author 
of ‘ Trifles,’ ‘ Cypress Leaves,’ &c. 

‘Mr. Nation has considerable facility in dashing oft sketches, 
and his “‘ Jottings” are curious and entertaining. The chapter 
which pleases us most is named “Only a Poor Player,” and 
narrates rapidly, and with considerable spirit, the story of David 
Garrick.’—. r 

‘Mr. Nation isa ay writer, and can moralise in a sportive 
style. Readers will derive amusement from Mr. Nation’s 
sketches, for they are vigorous and polished, and contain wisdom 
as well as mirth."— Public Opinion. 


*Mr. Nation's t charm is his thorough manliness and out- 
ken dislike of cant and conventionality "--Tallis's Theatrical 


Newspaper. , 
London: T. C,. NEWBY, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MACMILLAN & CO. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s., 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Henry Fawcert, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge. 


8vo, cloth, price 14s., 


PLUTOLOGY: or, the Theory of the 
Efforts to Satisfy Human Wants. By W. E. Heary, LL.D., 


Professor of History and Political Economy in the University 


of Melbourne. 
“This work appears to me, both in soundness and o ity, 
the most advanced treatise on Political Economy which has 


appeared, and it should be familiar to every Student of the 
Science.”—Jevon’s New Work on “ The Coal Question,” p. 126. 


8vo, cloth, price 18s., 


STEPHEN.—-GENERAL VIEW of the 
CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. By J. Frrzsames 
Sreruen, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 


“ Readers feel in this book the confidence which attaches to 
the writing of a man who has great practical acquaintance 
with the matter of which he writes, and lawyers will agree 
that it fully satisfies the standard of professional accuracy.”— 
Saturday Lteview. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


THE RESOURCES of a NATION. A 


Series of Essays, By Rowtanp Hamixron, 


8vo, cloth, price 12s., 


THE ROMAN and the TEUTON. A 
Series of Lectures delivered before the University of Cam- 
ae. By Cuarces Kriyesiry, M.A., Professor of Modern 

istory. 


Crown 8vo, 10s., 


TREATISE on the FISHERY LAWS of 
the UNITED KINGDOM, ineludi the LAWS of 
ANGLING. By James Paterson, Barrister-at-Law. 


“ He has en oy his task in a neat little volume, which 
is at once a complete legal treatise on the subject, and yet a 
volume which any educated man who follows the p ts of 
Walton, or has possessions on the banks of a salmon stream, 
may readily uuderstand.—Spectator. 


SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 
Crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 10s, 6d., 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: A 
Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the 
States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World for the Year 
1865. By Freperick Marry. 


** As indispensable as Bradshaw.”—Times. 


8vo, cloth, price l4s., 


STIMULANTS and NARCOTICS: Their 
Mutual Relations. With Special rches on the Action 
of Alcohol, ther, and Chloroform, on the Vital Organism. 
By Francis E. Anstix, M.D., M.R.C.P., Assistant-Physician 
in Westminster Hospital, Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics to the School, and tormerly Lecturer on 
Toxicology. 

“In this very able and very interesting book we have a full 
exposition of researches and reflections on an important and 
highly comprehensive part of medical science, on which Dr. 
Anstie has been employed during many years.”—Exvaminer. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s., 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. By 


G. O, Trevetyay. 


“The earlier letters are especially interesting for their racy 
description of European life in India, as seen by the quick eye 
and measured by the sharp satire of an intelligent new comer. 
Those that follow are of more serious import, see to tell 
the truth about the Hindoo character, and English influences, 
good and bad, upon it, as well as to suggest some better course 
of treatment than that hitherto adopted.”—Zwaminer. 


8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d., 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL and 


CRITICAL; chiefly on the English Poets. By Davip 
Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in University 
College, London. 


Also by the same Author, 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 


a Review with Criticisms. By Davin Masson. 
[in the Press. 


This day is published, a New Edition, crown &vo, price 12s. 6d. 


WORDS AND PLACES; or Etymo- 
logical Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and y. 
With a Map showing the Settlements of the Celts, Saxons, 
Danes, and Norw 8 in the British Isles and Northern 
France. By the Rev. Issac Taynor, M.A, 





This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALA- 
TLANS. A Revised Text, with Notes and Dissertations. 
By J. D. Licutroor, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In One Handsome Volume, with a Portrait, and Numerous 
pai] ns, 8vo, 18s. 
a LIFE of 


> 
THE WEDGWOODS: being 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; with NOTICES of HIS WORKS 
and their PRODUCTIONS, MEMOIRS of the WEDG- 
WOOD and OTHER FAMILIES, and a HISTORY of the 
EARLY POTTERIES of STAFFORDSHIRE. By Luiew- 
ELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A., &., &c., &e. 


A HISTORY of CARICATURE and 
G UE in LITERATURE and ART. By Tuomas 
Wrieur, . M.A., F.S.A., &c. With Illustrations from 
various Sources, drawn and engraved by F 
Esq., F.S.A. Fscp. ato, cloth, red edges, 21s. 

“The present volume has been expected for some time with 
much interest, and will be welcomed as a very satisfactory 
aceemey tO illustrate a novel and very curious subject. It may 
safely be said that the volume is of the highest value. Itisa 
work which few living scholars could have produced, and it 
reflects great honour on the diligent antiquary to whom we owe 
this important addition to our literature.”—Saturday Reviev. 

* Mr, Wright has chosen a subject of the most fascinating and 
wealthy order. The illustrations, of which there are several 
hundreds, are drawn with characteristic fidelity and spirit.“— 
Atheneum. 

“A Ln Norm history of literary and pictorial satire, which 
is at once learned and useful.”—Notes and Queries. 

*An interesting, curious, compendious, and more than 
commonly amusing book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A learned, entertaining, andinstructive book.”—Art Journal. 


By the same Author, 
DOMESTIC MANNERS and SENTI- 


MENTS in ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt. Fsep. 4to, cloth, 


red edges, 21s. 
THE CELT, the ROMAN, and the 


SAXON. With numerous Engravings. 
the latest Discoveries. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE WIFE’S TRIALS. A Tale. B 


a Jane Worsoise. Third Edition. Fsep. cloth, neat, 


. W. Fairholt, 


By the same Author, 


THE LIFE of DR. ARNOLD. Second 


Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CAMPION COURT. Second Edition. 5s. 
THE LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 


LOTTIE LONSDALE. Second Edition. 5s. 
GOING to the DOGS; or, the Ad- 


ventures of Frank. Showing how he was brought up to 
follow neither Trade nor Profession, and what his very 

nteel bringing-up ronan him to. By C. G. Rowse, 
ae a of “ t put my Pipe out.” Fsep. 8vo, cloth neat. 


GATHERED LEAVES; a Collection of | 


the Poetical Works of the late Franx E. Swepiey, Author 
of “ Frank Fairlegh,” “ Lewis Arundel,” “ Harry Coverdale.” 
With a Memo face by Epuunp Yates, a Portrait, 
and numerous Illustrations. Imitation half morocco, gilt 


By the same Author, 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; Boards, 2s. 6d.; 


cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in 8vo, with thirty Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, 16s. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL; 3s. boards ; 4s. cloth; 


or in 8vo, with Nlustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz), 22s. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. 
bn kK * bea ae eg 3s. 6d. ; or in 8vo, with Dlustrations 


THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; | 


or, Three Years in the Holy City. With 8 Illustrations. 
New Edition, Fscp., cloth, gilt back, 3s. 6d. 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner. 





WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 


OUTLINES of MODERN FARMING. 
By ROBERT SCOTT BURN. 2 Vols. 14s. 
Or, separately, 
SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. 2s. 
FARMING ECONOMY, Historical and Practical. 
CATTLE, SHEEP, and HORSES. 2s. 6d. 
DAIRY, PIGS, and POULTRY. 2s. 


UTILIZATION of TOWN SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, and 
RECLAMATION of WASTE LAND. 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Robert Scott Burn is no mean authority on agricultural 
qjuesticns.”— Public Opinion. 
“The books are well worth a piace in every farm library.” 


COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION 
iliarly Explained for those who have ne pecs. Sue 


*. 
8, 


, Pp 
ud. of Grammar. Brenan. 
Edition, price 1s. 
* A most useful work, worthy of attentive study.”— Parthenon. 
* A work that will profit alike the scholar and unlearned. It 
is carefully and tersely written.”—Znglish Journal of Education. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A New and 

Comprehensive Dictionary of the English Lan inge, as 

ken and written, containing above 100,000 Words, or 

,000 more than in any existing work. By Hyper Crarxer, 

—— Author of an “ English Grammar.” Third Edition, 

cloth imp, 3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d.: or with Grammar, 
cloth boards, 5s, éd. ; Grammar, separately, price Is. 


“In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful matter, it far 


be se | , er work of the kind that we are acquainted 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner. 


By Jusrix 





LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE 

INTEREST for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, at 5, 4}, 4, 34, 

&_ S38 24 per Cent. per Annum, from £1 to £100, &c. 

enty-eighth Edition, 800 pp. 8vo, £1 1s. ; or in Calf £1 6s. 

“In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and 

comprehensiveness we have seen noms better adapted. for general 
use."—M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

SIMPLE 


nT aes Bee on po cont Se 
> @ ; , an t. ’ 
from 1 day to 00 days. ‘pigneh Bditlon, yo, cibth, . 

“Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and 


industrious authorities on commercial calculations, and the 
value of his tables has long been recognized.”—The 


London; VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SEE 


SEE MUDIE’S LIST OF CHEAP BOOKS FOR MAY. 


D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT, 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY Post. 


CATALOGUES 


GRATIS. 





LONDON: 270 STRAND, W.C. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
MUDIE’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 
Postage free on Application. 


BOOKS FOR ALL BUYERS. 


Postage free on Application, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City Orrice: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





WHICH DURING 





d. GIR YT 


Respectfully begs leave to announce the Publication of the 





following Valuable and Interesting Literary Work on the 
4th of May. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


CRITICAL. ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


RAREST BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 
ACCOMPANIED WITH NUMEROUS EXTRACTS, IN VERSE 


AND A VERY COPIOUS AND USEFUL INDEX, 


AND PROSE, 


LAST FIFTY YEARS HAVE COME UNDER THE 


OBSERVATION OF 


J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 


THE 


Tris Work is very handsomely printed, on fine paper, formin 
2 vols. 8vo, consisting of above 60u pages each ; price, half-boun 
morocco extra, £3 3s. ‘ 

The whole of the contents of Mr. Collier’s privately printed 
Brivcewater Catatocvr, 4to 1837 (usually selling for £6 6s.), is 
incorporated in these volumes; together with nuNpDREDS or NEW 
articLes, all of them of the rarest and most interesting descrip- 
tion, so as to form a valuable Manual for a‘! »iudents and Pur- 
chasers. 


The author, in one of his letters to the publishers, says, ‘ J will 
make the book a model of its kind, as far as my inowledes goes, 
and a book of reference for every man who cares about English 
Literature, from early times until the Restoration. 


* As only a limited number of this work is printed, early ap- 
plication for it is earnestly requested. 

*,* FRoM A CAREFUL PERUSAL OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
ABOVE, THE PUBLISHER CAN CONFIDENTLY SAY THAT IT WILL BE ONE 
OF THE MOST VALUABLE, INTERESTING, AND cuRIOUS WoRKS UPON 
eARLY Encuisn Liverature EVER PUBLISHED, NOT FORGETTING EVEN 
Tue ‘ Berrisn Bistioeraruen,’ ‘Censura Lirerarta,’ ‘ Restrrvta,’ 
AND OTHER SIMILAR WORKS, INCLUDING, AS IT DOES, NOTICES OF 
NUMEROUS BOOKS HITHERTO UNKNOWN TO Eno isn Breviocrarners., 





17 & 18 NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





ATCHARD & CO., BooxksEtiers, sy 
Arporntment, to H.R.H. raz PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Bibles and Prayer Books. 
Children’s Books & Periodicals, 
Libraries Arranged. 

Liberal Discount for Cash. 


Publishers. 

New Publications of Merit. 
Books Bound. 

Books forwarded by Post. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE,S.W. A NEW EDITION of theCATALOGUE; 
comprising the old Catalogue and Supplements incorporated 
into one Alphabetical List, with many Additional Cross 
References, an Index to the Collection of Tracts, and a Classified 
Index of Subjects, in one volume of 1,000 pages, royal 8vo. 
Price 10s, 6a. to members of the Library ; 15s. to non-members. 
Terms of admission to the Library, 31. a-year ; 2/. a-year, with 

Entrance Fee of 6/., or Life Subscription, 262. 

[Early in May. 











Catalogue Général des Ventes 


PUBLIQUES de TABLEAUX et ESTAMPES Depuis 
1737 jusqu’a nos Jours, Contenant: 1. Les prix des plus 
beaux tableaux, dessins, miniatures, estampes, ouvrages 
a figures et livres sur les arts. 2. Des notes biographiques 
formant un Dictionnaire des peintres et des graveurs les 
plus célébres de toutes les écoles, par M. P. Derxr. 

The work will be completed in twenty-four numbers, at 5s. 
each, forming eight volumes, and divided into two sections: 
ESTAMPES and TABLEAUX. Of these are now published, 
ice 15s. each, Section I, Vol. I, ESTAMPES; and Section 
I, Vol. I., TABLEAUX. 

Paris: RAPILLY, 5 Quai Malaquais; London: D. NUTT, 
270 Strand. 











Monasticon Gallicanum: 


PLANCHES GRAVEES DES MONASTERES DE 
L’ORDRE DE SAINT-BENOIT—CONGREGATION DE 
SAINT-MAUR: PROVINCE ECCLESIASTIQUE DE 
REIMS. ‘Twenty-five copper-plates in folio, of _bird’s-eye 
views of Abbeys and ories. By Pxricne-Detacovrt. 
Price 11. 10s. 

ConrTeENTs : 


1. Abbaye de St. Basle, ancien diocése de Reims. 
2. pa de Notre-Dame de Breteuil __,, Beauvais. 
3. a de St. Pierre de Chéz a Soissons. 
4. o de St. Pierre de Corbie on Amiens. 
5. “ de St. Corneille 4 Compiégne ,, Soissons. 
6. a de St. Crépin-le-Grand en Id. 
7. ie de St. Eloi de Noyon se Noyon. 
8, - de St. Fuscien-au-Bois és Amiens, 
9. pe de St. Germer pa Beauvais. 
10. ‘i de St. Jean de Laon dé Laon. 
11. 9s de St. Jean-sur-Mer sb Amiens. 
12. Prieuré de St. Marcoul a Corbeni os Reims. 
13. Abbaye de St. Médard “ Soissons. 
14. pa du mont Saint-Quentin, 
prés Péronne - Noyon. 
15. an de St. Nicaise a Reims ve Reims. 
16. » de St. Nicolas-aux-Bois we Laon. 
17. 9 de Nogent-sous-Coucy we [d, 
18. % de St. Pierre d’Orbais os Soissons, 
19. ~ de St. Remi de Reims re Reims. 
20. Prieuré de N.-D. de Réthel wo td. 
21. Abbaye de St. Riquier ~ Amiens. 
22, i de St. Thierry-lez-Reims is Reims. 
23. ‘oe de St. Valery-sur-Mer os Amiens. 
24, de St. Vincent de Laon ‘ Laon. 


25. 99 de St. Vulmer Boulogne 


: RAPILLY, 5 Quai Malaquais ; London: D. NUTT, 
270 Strand. 


Paris 





In one Volume, 4to, with 59 Engravings on Wood, 


La Venerie de lacqves dv 


FOVILLOVX, Ser:eyevr Dunit Lizv, Gentil-Homme du 
Pays de Gastine, en Poictou, Dedie’ av Roy. De nouueau 
reuetie, Augmentée de la MernHoprk POUR DRESSER ET FAIRE 
VOLER LES Oyseaux, par M. pe Borssoupan, Précédée de la 
Brocrarure DE Jacques pu Foviioux, par M, Pressac. 


Paris: L. CLOUZOT; London: D. NUTT, 270 Strand. 





Biographie Universelle (Michaud) 


ANCIENNE ET MODERNE: a NEW EDITION, to be 
completed in 45 Volumes, 43 of which, to the letters W X Y, 
are already published. 


Subscribers may begin at all times, and receive one or more 
volumes per month, ‘The work will be completed in June. 


Paris: MAD, C. DESPLACES ; London: D. NUTT, 270 Strand. 


BOHN AND LOVEDAY’S 
New and Useful Writing Cases, 


WITH GOOD STATIONERY FITTINGS COMPLETE. 
In cloth, 1s. 6d., or in leather, 2s. 6d.; or either, with spring 


k éd. extra. 


ink, 
BOHN & LOVEDAY, 4 Wine Office Court, E.C. 





BOHN & LOVEDAY’S ‘‘ REMINDER.” 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note paper folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as required, and oc- 
cupying but little space, will be found invaluable in visiting, 
marketing, business appointments, &c., &c. In roan, silk lined, 
price 6d., of all Booksellers and Stationers; and 4 enclosing 
seven ee by post of the Manufacturers, 4, Wine Office 
Court, E.C, 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & MANUSCRIPTS. 
PRICED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


HIGHLY INTERESTING CATALOGUE 


of Autograph Letters, early MANUSCRIPTS and 
CHARTERS of the 13th and Mth Centuries; Imporrtayxr 
Recorvs, with the Great Seals of England affixed; Covrr 
Rouus ; The Tower of London; and Gatehouse Prison of West- 
minster; Privy Council Documents signed by the Lords. Among 
the Committals are Garnet, Rookwood, and other Conspirators 
of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James [, 


J. WALLER, Temple Book Depét, 58 Fleet Street, E.C. 








Books Itiustratep witn Ancient Woop Enerayrxes, 
Ancrest Inutmexarep MSS., Avroorarn Lerrers of Jeremy 
Taylor, Southey, Coleridge, Garrick, Charles Lamb, 

CataLocves for Four Stamps. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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RARE AND CURIOUS OLD BOOKS, 





THE SUNKEN ISLAND OF ATLANTIS, 
and NEW HOLLAND in EUROPE: Two Palwontol 
Essays, by Professor F. Uncrr, with numerous 11 ons, 


have ——— in Tue Jovrnat or Boraxy, published Monthly. 
Anaual ubscription, One Guinea, poat-frene 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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Just published, No. IL, price Twopence, of 


A QUARTERLY 


RECORD 


EVANGELIZATION IN ITALY. 


EDITED BY A RESIDENT IN ITALY. 


Conrents or No. I1.—The Progress of the Gospel in Italy. Evangelistic Intelligence 


Fara— 





Naples—Turin—Como and Sondrio—Brescia Ferrara—Congress of the Free Italian Church. 





London : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








The Englishman’s Magazine 
OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
For MAY, 1865, price 1s, 

CONTENTS : 


1, THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


ON THE COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. 
rrate. Part I. Its Early History. 


3. THE SINGER’S CURSE. From the German of Uhland. 

4. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE STORES. By 
Surro.k Vicar. 

5. TENANTS AT THE GRANGE HOUSE. 


3. THE PARTING SOUL. Translated from the Spanish. By 
Archdeacon Cuurron, 


7. THREE YEARS IN THE. INQUISITION AT LISBON 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. In Three 
Parts. III. The Escape. 

& MADONNA OF ST. ROCH. 

9. THE VOLCANOS OF AUVERGNE. 

The Period of the Volcanos. 

. BRIDE OF THE SUN. 

. 1 AND MYSELF. 

. TALMUDIC LEGENDS. 


. ON THE PROLOGUE OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. JOHN. 


By a Macsis- 


» 


a 


In Two Parts. II. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


The 


Art - Journal. 


Price 2s, 6d. Monrmy. 


PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS TO 
PART. 


1, RUSKIN,’ JOHN, M.A.—Tue Cesrvus of Acrata. 

2. ATKINSON, J. B.—Mvcuter, Irrensacn, and Serreeast, 
with Three Engravings from their Paintings. 

. HALL, MR. and MRS, 8S. C.—James Monrcomery, with 
Three Illustrations. 

4, A Week at Kritiaryey, with 
Six Engravings. 


MAY 


i) 





5. FAIRHOLT, F. W.— Facts asour Fixcer-rines, with 
Twenty-three Examples. 
The May Number also includes critical notices of the 


Exhibitions of the Society of British Artists, Frith’s Picture 
of the “Marriage of the Prince of Wales,” F. M. Brown's 
Pictures, the French Gallery, the Chinese Collection at the 
Crystal Palace, &c., &c. 


THE LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


1. D. MACLISE, R.A.—Tue Bartap Sincer, engraved by J, 
STEPHENSON. 


ll. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Tue Lake or 
engraved by R. Wats. 


lil. J. H. FOLEY, R.A.—Go.psmrtn, engraved by G. Sroparr. 


Lvucrrye, 


London: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26 Ivy Lane, 


MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
The MAY Number of 


Portraits of Men of Eminence 


Contains a Portrait and Short Memoir of Mr. TUPPER, also of 
the BISHOP of LICHFIELD and Sir WM. LOGAN. 
Twenty-three Parts of this Publication have now been issued, 
each containing Three Portraits and Biographies of Men of 
Eminence in Literature, Science, and Art. Price 2s. 6d. each. 
London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 


The Intellectual Observer : 
REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPICAL 
RESEARCH, AND RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 

No. 40, MAY, 1865, price 1s. 6d., with Ilustrations. 

Ready this day. 
GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 Paternoster Row. 


Ce — a 


The Correspondent. 


A Paper under the above title will be issued weekly, on and 
after the first Saturday in May, with a large guaranteed circu- 
lation, as an adjunct to the daily press, to afford the letter- 
writing public a sheet devoted entirely to the dissemination of 


their opinions, with a circulation as wide and a space more 
ample than can otherwise be placed at their command. 


Lerrers intended 


for the first number should be forwarded by 
the let of May. 


16 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


APPROACHING TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


In order that a complete and early report of the 
proceedings of the Conference and Soirée of the 
LIBERATION SOCIETY may appear in the 
columns of the ‘*‘ NONCONFORMIST,” its publication 
will be postponed from Wednesday, the 3rd, to 
Thursday, the 4th May. 


18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





The Free Churches of London and (Christian 
Work. 


Under the above heading a Series of Papers are being pub- 
lished in the “‘ Noxconrormist” Newspaper, with a view to 
furnish illustrative examples of the Missionary Operations 
carried on by many of the Free Churches of. the Metropolis, 
and, as far as information can be obtained, a general survey of 
their Christian work. 
she following have already appeared, or will shortly be pub- 
ished :— 


i, er 1. Introductory. 


Feb. 15 . un. *Surrey Chapel and its Institutions. (Rev. 
N. Hall, LL.B.) 
Feb, 22.... 1. *Surrey Chapel and its Institutions. (Rev. 
N. Hall, LL.B 
*The substance of these two articles has 
been reprinted in a 12 PP. tract, and 
copies may be had of jthe publisher 
(Mr. A. Miall) for distribution at 7s. 6d. 
per hundred. 
March 1 1v. Bloomsbury Chapel and its Institutions. 
(Rev. W. Brock.) 
Marehs8 .. v. St. Giles’s: its Poor and its Missions. 
March 15.. vi. Regent Square Church. (Rev. J. Hamilton, 
D.D. 
March 22.. vit. Union tnapel, Islington. (Rev. Henry 
Allon.) 
March 29.. vur. Spitalfields and its Missions. 
April5 .... 1x. Metropolitan Tabernacle. (Rev. C.. H. 
apergeon.) 
April 12.... x. Craven Chapel. (Rev. R. D. Wilson.) 
April 19.... x1, Claylands Chapel, Clapham Road. (Rev. J. 
B. Brown, B.A.) 
April 26.... xu. Notling Hill and its Missions. 
May 3...... XU Ditto. 
May 10... xiv. Hare Court Chapel. (Rev. A. Raleigh, D.D.) 
May i7.... xv. Bethnal Green and its Neighbourhood. 
May 24.... xvi. Camden Town, Kentish Town, and Hamp- 
stead. 
May 31 .... xvi. Westminster. 
June7 ....xvi. Whitechapel and Stepney. 
June 14.... xx. Poplar, Limehouse, Shadwell, &c. 
June 21.... Xxx 
June 28.... xxi. Wesleyans, United Presbyterians, and 
Friends, 
July 5..... xxu. Nonconformists and Ragged School Work, 
City Missions, and Theatre Services. 
July 12 ....xxm. General Statistics and Results. 
July 19. xxiv. Deductions and Suggestions. 


The Noncoyroraist is published every Wednesday afternoon. 
Price 5d. Stamped 6d. 


Published by ARTHUR 'MIALL, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Anti-Teapot Review. 


A MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART 


Edited by Members of the Universities, and written solely by 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society of Europe. 
The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW is published in February, May 
August, and November. 





HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
WHEELER & DAY, 106 High Street, Oxford. 
COLDER, London Road, Reading. 


QT. OQUEN DOCKS, PARIS.—LIST of 
\) PRIZEHOLDERS.—The “ BUILDER” of FRIDAY will 


| contain: Report of the Council of the Art Union of London in 


full, and Official List of Prizeholders—Fine Views, Plan, and 
Details of the New Docks of St. Ouen, Paris—With various 
important Articles, and all the Art News of the Week. 


1 York Street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 


Willie’s Exercises, with Nine 
MAPS, expressly adapted. Coloured, 1s. 4d. ; Plain, 16d. 
SIMPKIN & CO., and waares TRAINING COLLEGE, 

on, 
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POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 
The latest Edition, price 5s., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 
AND CATALOGUE. 


Revised and Corrected by HENRY WHYMPER. 
With Illustrations of some of the rarest Stamps, and a full 
Description of the Arms of each Country. 
The ALBUM, price 3s. 6d., may be had separately. 
W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 





GUTCH’S REGISTER, 
Price 3s. 6d., 
GUTCH’S LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK 
FOR 1865. 


‘A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.’— 
Times. 
W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 





BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS, 
New Edition, fsep. 8vo, Illustrated by Grorecz Crvurksmann, 


in unique binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 


Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 
With a New Chapter, The Oyster-Seeker in London. 
‘A complete oyster-eater’s manual, Which ought to be upon 


every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’—Saturday Review. 


W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 





THE LAST NEW QUADRILLE, 
Price Is., post free, the latest Edition of 


ETIQUETTE OF THE BALL-ROOM, 


ALL THE NEW AND FASHIONABLE 
DANCES ; 


AND GUIDE T 


CONTAINING 

A simple and correct description of the Steps and Figures in 

the charming new Quadrille, ‘Quadrille des Dames ;’ and of 

all the most admired Quadrilles, Valses, Mazoukras, Galops, 

and Country Dances, 

With Hints and Instructions respecting the Toilette and De- 
portment of Ladies and Gentlemen. 

By Mrs. NICHOLAS HENDERSON, Teacher of Dancing, 
19 Newman Street, Oxford Street. 


‘W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 





HANDBOOK OF GAMES. 


Price is., 


A HANDBOOK OF GAMES; 


Showing how to Play Chess, Billiards, Bagatelle, Whist, Loo, 
Cribbage, Draughts, Backgammon, Dominoes, and Minor 
Games at Cards. 


W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 





IIANDBOOK FOR GENTLEMEN, 
Price ls., 


A HANDBOOK FOR GENTLEMEN ; 


Containing Etiquette for Gentlemen, How to Swim and How to 
Skate, How to Angle, How to Play Cricket and Football. 


W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 





HANDBOOK FOR LADIES. 


Price 1s., 


A HANDBOOK FOR LADIES; 


Containing Etiquette for Ladies, Etiquette of Courtship and 
Marriage, the Language of Flowers, the Toilette, Advice on 
the Improvement and Preservation of the Skin, Teeth, Eyes 
Hair, and Feet. With valuable Recipes, 


W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 





HANDBOOK FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Price 1s. 6d., 


HANDBOOK for the HOUSEHOLD ; 


Showing how to Cook, 
With useful and Practical Instructions on Marketing, and the 
Choice of Articles of Food ; 


How to Carve, and how to Serve a Dinner; How to Bake, from 
a Batch of Bread to a Biscuit ; How to Brew, from a Barrel of 
Beer to a Bowl of Bishop ; and how to Pickle and Preserve, 


W. STEVENS, 421 Strand, 
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The Quarterly Review. 
No. CCXXXIV., is published THIS DAY. 
Contents : 
I. GALLERIES OF THE LOUVRE. 
Il. THE GREAT PRINTERS—STEPHENS. 
lll. SIR E. BULWER LYTTON: NOVELIST AND POET. 
IV. EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
V. OUR GUNS AND SHIPS. ‘ 
VI. CHRISTIANIZING OF LONDON. 
Vil. LIBEL AND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 
VIII. CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
IX. VAMBERY’S TRAVELS IN TURKISTAN. 
X. LORD RUSSELL AND THE BRITISH CONSTITU- 
TION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Westminster Review. 
(NEW SERIES.) 


No. LIV. APRIL, 1565. 


The 


ConTENTS : 


1. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY - 
COMTE. 


il. ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL, 
Ill, CODIFICATION. 


1V. MODERN NOVELISTS: SIR EDWARD BULWEK- 
LYTTON. 4 


V. PARLIAMENT AND REFORM. 
VI. THE CANADIAN CONTEDERACY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITEFE.ATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 


sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


OF AUGUSTE 





Blackwood’s Magazine, 
FOR MAY 1865. No. DXCV. Prico 2s. 6d. 
Contents : 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE.—Part I. 
LIFE OF STERNE. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND 
OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part XV. 
The English Inquisition.—Thrift.—A Personal]-Parlia- 
mentary.—A Dream. 
MISS MARJORIBANKS.—Part IV. 
THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—Part III. 


TO A LARK. 
THE STATE AND PROSPECT OF PARTIES. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Fraser's Magazine for May. 
No, CCCCXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS : 
MAYFLOWERINGS. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND THE REVEREND 
CABMEN OF PARIS, 


GILBERT RUGGE.—A Tale. By the Author of “A First 
Friendship.” Chapters XXX VIII.—XL. 


LETTERS OF MARIA THERESA AND MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE. 


MR. MADOX BROWN’S EXHIBITION, AND ITS PLACE 
IN OUR SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By W. M. Rossert. 


FRENCH CRITICISM ON SPINOZA. 


THE AMULET.—A Tale of Spanish California. Chapters 
XIV.—XVIL. 


HINCHLIFF’S SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
HISTOIRE DE JULES CESAR. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





TRUBNER’S LITERARY RECORD. 











This day, No. 2, price 6d. Subscription 5s. per annum, 
TRUBNER’S 
AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL 


Literary Record. 


A Mowrniy Recrsrer of the most important Works published 
in North and South America, in I China, and the British 


Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German and other Books. 
“To the literature of the East and West full peters the 
© once a month is a real service.” — y Ne 


A woleome addition to the library table.” Weekly Dispatch. 
“ Bids fair to be useful to scholars and librarians.”—London 
Review. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





THE NEW SCIENTIFIC 


JOURNAL. 





Now ready, No. 8, price Sixpence ; Stamped, Sevenpence, 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW 


AND JOURNAL OF « THE INVENTORS’ INSTITUTE.” 


————— 





CONTENTS: 


Tubular Drainage: its Influ- | The Pantascopic Camera. 


ence upon the Utilization of 
Town Sewage. cieties. 
Armour, the Present Condition | Chinese Magic Mirrors. 
of Weapons, &c. Extract of Meat. 
Application of Compressed Air | Statistics of Magnesium. 
to the Transmission of Power 


Proceedings of Learned So- 








Charcoal. 

The Effect of Ser Water on 
Iron and other Metals. 

Progress of Practical Science 
and Manufactures. 

New Source of Theine. 


The Plants and Animals of the 
Petroleum Rock. 

Carburation of Coal Gas, 

Petroleum as Steam Fuel. 

List of Patents. 

Reviews of New Books. 








ed Sir D. Brewster, K.H., F.R.S.; Perer W. Bartow, C.E., F.R.S., &.; W. Briners 
Among the Contributors may be mauieas Aus, CE, &¢. ; and a ame. FRLA 





CASSELL, FEIT 


This day is published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXVII. (for MAY, 1865), 
Price One Shilling. 


ConTENTS : 
I. THE DOVE 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Chap. I.—Master Gottfried’s Workshop. 
», 11.—The Eyrie. 


Yl. A TRIP TO THE ISTHMUS 
Avexanper Durr-Gorpon. 


Ill. A WORD MORE ON THE HISTORY OF CA@SAR, 
HISTORIES 


AND ON CERTAIN OTHER 
WRITTEN AND ACTED. By F. D. Mavrice. 


IV. CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW 
FOREST. By Ricnarp Dopprince BrLackmore. 
Chapters 1.—V. 


Vv. “ LAST NIGHT.” 
VI. LUCRETIUS. 


. THE BANK CHARTER ACT OF 1844. By 
Hopart. 


. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES :— 
VI. Of Hands. 


By Curistixa G. Rossertt. 


IX. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN;; or, Recol- 


lections of Three Cities. By the Eprror :— 


Dr. Samuel Brown—Hugh Miller—De Quincey. 


X. RICHARD COBDEN. 
XI. MR. JOHN STUART MILL FOR WESTMINSTER. 





In this Number, being the First of Vol. XII., commences 
‘*“THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST,” 
the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Also, 


A New Story, “*‘ CRADOCK NOWELL,” by R. D. Briacxmore. 


Both to be continued Monthly. 


This day is published, VOL. XI., haa 


price 7s. 61, 





MACMILLAN & CO., London aad Cambridge. 
Booksellers, Newsagents, an |! all Railway Stations. 





THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


MAY 1, 1865. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
I, OUR CONVICTS. 
II. LIFE AT RHODES, IN LETTERS HOME. 


Ill, TROUBLE AT THORNHILL. 
* Martin Tobin.” 
Chap. VII.—“ Begone, Dull Care.” 


» VIIL—*Coming Events Cast their 


Shadows Before.” 
» IX.—* Captain Guest to the Rescue.” 


IV. A HOLIDAY ON THE BORDER. By I. D. Fewrow. 
V. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. 


of Tintern Abbey. 
* De Profundis.” 


Chap. XI.—A Meeting at the Hunchback’s 
Cottage. 
» XIL—Alicia Williams pleads her Cause 
with the Abbot Ambrosius. 


VI. “STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS.” By R. Arruvr 
ARNOLD. 


HISTOIRE DE CESAR. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The Education of Girls. 


Carlisle Memorial Refuge or Female Convicts. 
Ladies’ Medical College. 
IX. LITERATURE. 
London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in 


Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes Street, Hanover Square, and 
83a Farringdon Street, 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER ; and Sold by all Booksellers, 


A Legend 


VIL. 
VIL. 


IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By the 


OF SUEZ. By Sir 


Lord 


a New Story, by 


omely bound in cloth, 


Sold by all 


By ‘the Author of 


By Wriu1am Giteert, Author of 





& GALPIN, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready (One Shilling) No. 65. 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


FOR MAY. 
With Illustrations by Gronce H. Tuomas and Georox pv 
MAvRrier. 
Contents. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Boox tHe Tuirrp—continiued. 
Cuarter V.—Mother Oldershaw on her Guard, 
o ViI.—Midwinter in Disguise. 
»  VII.—The Plot Thickens. 
MACHINERY AND THE PASSIONS, 5: 
THE ECONOMICS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
Cuapter I.—Initial. 


- II.—The Stable and the Horse of all Work. 
» II1—The Farm. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With 
an Illustration.) 


Cuarten XX VII.—Father and Sons. 
a XXVIII.—Rivalry. 
<0 XXIX.—Bush-fighting. 
PLAGUE AND PESTILENCE. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA DURING 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES 


MODERN FALCONRY. 
THE SYRIAN FLUTE. 
HEROINES AND THEIR GRANDMOTHERS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 


THE REIGNS OF 


.—Part 1. 





The Shilling Magazine. 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY. Illustrated. Edited by 
Samvuet Lucas, M.A. No. 1 now ready. 
ConTENTs : 
PHEMIE KELLER. Chapters L., IL, 
Autbor of ** George Geith,” &c. 
GOLD. By Bonamy Price, M.A. 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE, 
THE PICTURES OF 1865. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


IIl., IV., V. By the 
(With an Illustration.) 


By Roserr Beut, F.S.A. 
By Tom Taytor. 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM WEST AFRICA. By W. 
Srimuiixe, of Keir, M.P. 
THE GOLDEN ROSE. By W. J. Tuomas, F.S.A. (With an 


lllustration.) 
THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. Chapters, I 
Il, If. (With an Ilustration.) 
FROM PETRARCA. By Epwin Arnotp, M.A. 
WHAT'S O'CLOCK. By J. Canrzntin, Greenwich Observatory 
IRON SHIPS AND TURRETS. By C. D. Yoner, M.A. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


*? 





THE 


Law Magazine and Law Review 
FOR MAY, 
Being No. 37 of the Unrrep New Serres, 
Is this day published, price is., and 


ConTAINS: 


I. HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE RE.- 
SPECTIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE JUDGE AND 
THE JURY. 


ll. LEGAL POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENG. 
LAND. 


Ill. A LEGAL TRIPTYCH—PLUNKET, ELDON 
ROMILLY. 


IV. THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


V. FOSS'S LIVES OF THE JUDGES. 


VI. THE BAR SCHEME FOR THE AMENDMENT OF 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LAW REPORTING. 


VII. CICERO—BY FORSYTH. 
VIII. ON CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


IX. ON THE REPORT OF THE PATENT LAW COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


EVENTS OF THE QUARTER, &c. 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty’ 
Law Publishers. = yee” 
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